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HE RE i is perhaps, no o country 
dependent on the Britiſh Crown, 
which Engliſhmen know leſs of than 
Ireland; and yet it may ſafely be 
Achmed, there | is none which has a 
fairer and a ſtronger claim to o their 
attention. BY s 
carrie? to that degree of perfection, 
which it has attained i in England ;— 3— 


if commerce does not flouriſh — 
manufactures do not thrive if agri- a 1 


culture be yet in a rude Wi if 


a ſpirit of diſcontent and emigration. 
prevails —in A word, if the con- 


— civilization has not hats: been 


1 nection between the two iſlands has 
. „ 


ADVERTISEMENT, _ 5 


© not been productive of the eee 
imputed to a ii want WE; | = 
formation, and to thoſe wiſtaken 1 

| politics, which have, in conſequence, 
0s influenced the councils of, this L a- 
* But- the time "Ein _ be ap- 
proaching, when the value of Irelanc ; 
will be better underſtood, and wher 
the maxims, on pte is now 85 », 


1424 


verned, will be found to be too nar 5 
row, if not illiberal. Ti haſten 
that period is the deſign of the fol. 5 
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1 SURVEY or THE 


is a ſpacious amphitheat re, bounded moſtly | 
by a high ſhore, The country all round is 
ſpangled with white villas, which being 
then highly burniſhed by the ſun, had a 
glorious effect. The city is not ſeen to 
advantage from the water, yet the landſkip 
was upon the whole highly pictureſque; 
being horizoned in ſome places by moun- 
tains, exactly conical, called the Sugar-loaf | 
Hills. I am perſuaded you would not 
grudge: a journey hither for this ſingle pro- 
ſpect. It muſt, however, be owned, that 
the full enjoyment of it-is precarious, fince 
it depends on a number of circumftances, 
which can ſeldom concur, as the ſeaſon 
of the year, the time of the day, and the 
clearneſs of the ſky, when you enter the 
bay; and above all, a freedom from pain. 
The magnitude of this city is much 
5 greater than I imagined ; I conclude it to be 
nearer a fourth, than a fifth of that of Lon- 

don. Viewing it from any of its towers, it 
ſeems to be more; but from walking the 
ſtreets, I ſhould take it tobe leſs. To correct 
theſe contrary impreſſions of ſenſe, ſome cer- 
tain ſtandard is neceſſary. I have reduced 
Sayer” 8 * of London, and à map of 
| Dublin, 


_ SOUTH OF IRELAND. 3 
Dublin, prefixed to its directory, to the 
ſame ſcale, and from thence it appears, that 
Dublin is half as long as London; if there- 
fore their figures were ſimilar, the latter 
would be exactly four times larger than the 
former; but London is more protended in 
length, Dublin being nearly circular. On 
the other hand, to compenſate for the diſ- 
ſimilarity of figures, there is à larger pro- 
portion of ground unoccupied by houſes in 
the map of Dublin, than in that of London, 
In the year 1754. the return of houſes 
in this city was 12,857; and in 1766, it was 
13,194: ſo: that however rapidly it may 


have increaſed ſince, we cannot ſuppoſe it 5 


to have above 13, 500 houſes at this day, 
which falls far ſhort of one-fourth of the 
number of houſes in London. Let I ſhould 
think there is not ſuch a diſproportion in 
the number of inhabitants, ſince, accord 
ing to Dr. Price, 651,580 are very pro- 
bably much greater, but cannot be Lehe, 
than the true number of ee in 
London“. 

In the year 1731, the ch of each 
Ws were carefully taken by Dr. Tiſdal, 
| in two i within the city, and two in 
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adding, that ſeventy petſons have been known 
to live ia one houſe. In this reſpect, the 
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but they; who allow biit four and a half to 


grand ro: the au numbers in four 
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1 ac oF: THE: 


the fuburbs of Dublin; fromm which: he 
computed, ata medium, 12 U to cath houſe; 


tient late of London. For you know that 
the annual chriſtenings and burials, in the 
ninety-ſeven pariſhes within the walls, have 
been reduced at leaſt to one half within a 
century; formerly, ſeveral families were 
crowded together, and thoſe clafſes of men, 
who contented. themſelves . e ien 
m— now have tao. 
+ We may then ſuppoſ 
of families is near double 
Houſes, and feckoning | Sg lang” or 
trelve to a Houſe, there will be above 
160,000 fouls in Dublin; but ſay five to a 
family, and the number wil be 135,000. 
The general computation here, is 1 5, oo; 


a houſe, will ſay, that, inſteadt of 
under, I am far above the truth. Let it 
however be conſidered, that I go not upon 
mere technical caleulation; I have one 


= Thoogh 


—— 3 TG 


Sano OF eee > 
are i 
alone, we can form no juſt eſtimate of tbe 

umbe at large. A vaſt majority of the 
inbedigas: are papiſts; and of the pro- 
teſtants, the diſſenters are not the leaſt 
numerous; conſequently, the children of 
all, except thoſe of the eftabliſkment, being 
baptiſed" privately,” the chriſtenings cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be regiſtered regularly; and 
the en cathobies Ag in ron ceme+ 
not be aftertginettin_ the: bills... VVV 

Dublin is ſeen to great advantage from 
any of its-Geeples, the blue flating baving a 
beſt view of it that I have had from 
ite environs, was from the Phœnix 
Park, This is che Hyde Park of Dublia, 
but much more extenſive than that of 
London; and would be. gxquiſitely bæau- 


cept ſore; therns, and the elumps of elm 
Planted by lord Cheſterfield in 1745, there 
are very few trees upon it. Whence it got 
the name of Phænix I cannot learn; howr 
. * A in conformity to the 


B 3 | name, 


tiful, if dreſſed and. planted; but, e- 
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name, raiſed in one part of 'it a bande on 
column of free ſtone, flated, with a pheer 
at top, expiring in a blaze. The in 
tion on the die informs you that he erected. 
the column, and embelliſhed the park, at 
his own expence, for the recreation of the 
citizens of Dublin. His name is ſtill held 
in veneration among them. 
The bulk of this city is like the worlt 

part of St. Giles's ; but the new ſtreets are 

juſt as good as ours. They. have finiſhed - 
one ſide of a ſquare, called Merryon's Square, 
in a very elegant ſtyle. Near it is a ſquare 
called Stephen's Green, round which is a 
gravel walk of near a mile: here, genteel 
company walk in the evenings, and on 
Sundays, after two o'clock, as with us in 
St. James's Park. This ſquare has ſome 
grand houſes, and is in general well built. 
The great inequality of the houſes, inſtead 
of diminiſhing, does, in my opinion. add to 
its beauty, The ſituation is cheerful, and 
the buildings around it multiply very faſt. 
_ Almoſt all the tolerable houſes, and firects; 
have been built within forty years. Since 
the year 1685, the increaſe has been 
1 amazing. Sir William wy relates, that 
on there 
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there were then but 6,400 houſes; it 
muſt, however, be obſerved, - that Sir 
William varies . prodigiouſly in his aoͤ—- 
counts: Memorandum, ſays he, that 
in Dublin, where there are but four 
thouſand families, there are 1, 271 ale- 
houſes and brewhouſes; near a third of 
the whole: yet, in other ond he . | 
| hoy are near 7000 families; a 

The quays of Dublin are its principal 
F 3 they lie on each ſide the river, 
Which is banked, and walled in, the 
whole length of the city; and at the breadth 
| of a wide ſtreet from the river on each fide, 
bouſes are built fronting each other, 
— has a grand effect. When theſe 
quays are paved like the ſtreets of London, 
we: mall 99 20 ee to pete with 
them. 0% 41.4: 
De Lätfy runs 0 Sole two miles 

2 ſtraight through the city, and over 
it are thrown five bridges ; two of which, 
Eſſex and Queen's Bridges, are newly built. 
The former, has raiſed foot-paths, alcoves, 
and baluſtrades, like Weſtminſter ; the lat- 
ter, is exceedingly neat, and like the other, 
| = Evhute ſtone, | coarſe. but hard, Which. 16 
6. 5 B „ found 


vo on of cn 
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| we reckon the two n the Tholſel (che 


Guildhall of Dh which I don't know 
whether to call monarchs or lord mayors. 
But to expect many works of the fine 
| arts in a country, but juſt, recovering from 
an. almoſt uninterrupted warfare of near fix 
1 hundred - years. would be to look for the 
_ ripe fruits of autumn in the lap of . ſpring. 
Even London cannot boaſt of many, conſi- 
dering its mighty. opulence, A ſingle 
church, on the continent, is ſometimes de- 
ceotated with more ſtatues, than are to. be | 
ſeen i in the greateſt city of Europe. 3 
here are but few public buildings he 
95 any note; ſome, however, there are. | 
The patliament - houſe is truly a moſt au- 
gu pile, and admirably conſtructed i in all 
its parts. The houſe of lords is beautiful; 
the houſe of commons capacious and con- 
4 e . Tbe "front is a oa . 
i e e 
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in Forth of the Greek n, ſupported by loft 1 
| 55 


colymns of Portland "tone ; behind thi 
and over the houſe of commons, is raiſed 
an oblate dome, which not appearing from | 
the ftreet, | gives a heavineſs to the perſpec- 
tive, and the want of ſtatues over the por- 
deb increaſes it; ; hut, could it be vie wed in 
its geometrical elevation, it would bs ee 2 | 
2 * light ſtructure. | 
© Near the parliamentthouſe' bande ſhe 
rerfity,” conſiſting of two ſquares; in the 
whole of which are thirty-three buildings, 
of eight rooms each. Three ſides of the 
Gather ſquare are of brick, the fourth i - "+ 
"moſt ſuperb library, which” being btült of 
del ſtone, is unfortunately mouldering 
away. The infide is, at once, beautiful, com- 
-modious, and magnificent; ; embelliſhed with 
the buſts of ſeveral antient and madern wore 
thies. A great part of the books on one 
5 ſide were collected by archbiſhop Ucher, 
3 who was one of the griginal members of this 
= body, 2 and without compariſon: the mot 
learned man it ever produced, The remain- 
det on the ſame ide were the bequeſt « of a 
Pi. Gilbert; who, it Is faid, collected them 
| "for the purpoſe OVENS | hey are now ap: 7 © 
: 8 : "PT" 
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plied. Since his time, which is above forty 
years, their number has not been much in- 
creaſed, though there are many vacant 
ſhelves on the other fide. Of courſe the mo- 
dern publications in this library are very 


few; yet I am told there is a ſufficient fund 


for purchaſing every thing that comes out. 


If this be true, there is ſome ground for 
the ſeverity of the following little epigram, 
written upon the een the. front of : 


* college + 5 


Our . mater, like a who, of 
Worn out with age and fin, _ 

| Paints and adorns herſelf the more, 
„. more the rots ee „ 


| The new RES? threeſidesof which k hank 

been built within theſe twenty years, by 
parliamentary bounty, and from ' thence, 
called Parliament Square, is of hewn 


ſtone, of a coarſe grain, but ſo hard, that it 


may bid defiance to the corroding tooth of 
Time. The front of it next the city, is 


ornamented with pilaſters, feſtoons, &. 


but upon the whole there 18 nothing very 
 Driking in its , N 


4 2 
. 
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rue provoſt houſe, in the lame line, has 
an elegant little front, entirely of Portland 
ſtone; yet altogether I cannot ſay that it 
produces an agreeable effect. It is a cloſe 
copy of a houſe in London, one ſide of 
which looks into Cork Street, and the 
other into Burlington Street; but the 
architect, like other ſervile imitators, not 
5 knowing how to avail himſelf of his origi- | 
. nal, nor conſidering that its depth, which 
exceeded its length, was ſcreened at both 
ends by the contiguous houſes, left the end 


of this naked and unadorned, without even a 
range of windows to interrupt the defor- 


mity ; ſo that, ſeen diagonally from College 
Green, it produces a moſt aukward effect; 

for the facade and gable, though joined 

together, are evidently / not of a piece. 
. The chapel i is as mean a ſtructure as you 
can conceive ; deſtitute of monumental de- 
- coration within, it is no better than a Welſh 
churchmithout. The old hall, where college 
exerciſes are performed, is in the ſame range. 


and built in the ſame ſtyle. The new hall, in- 2 : 


feed, where they dine, isa fair and large! room. 

In their muſeum are but few objects 
. Which could long detain your curioſity, EX= 
2 e 


d 


l - 5 
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cept a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting 
females in every ſtate of pregnancy. They 
are done upon real ſkeletons, and are the 
labouts of almoſt the whole life of a French 
_ artiſt, You may remember they were EX= 
hibjted ſeveral years ago i in London. My 
Lord Shelburne purchaſed them, and made 
A preſent of them to this univerſity. | 
The number of ſtudents ĩs very variable; ; 
iti is ſaid to fluctuate upon the tide of peace 
and war. About forty years ago, the num- 
bers were pretty nearly the ſame they are 
now, that is about 400. At the cloſe of 
the laſt war, the numbers upon their books | 
were leſs than 300. And ſo few went into 
the mint at that period, that curates 
were wanting for the ſervice of country pa- 
riſhes. It was therefore judged expedient 
to ordain upon Scotch degrees, which are 

- obtained for the attendance of as many 
months, as years in England or Ireland. 
At preſent, few gentlemen of fortune who 
have not either the advowſon of a living in 
their family, or ſome peculiar epiſcopal or 
| parliamentary connection, ch uſe to dedi- 
cate their ſons to the church; as the edu- 
e is too expenſive for a curacy of fifty 


8 pounds 


U / 7 
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pounds a year, Jet, they tell you, tate | 
uy years of 25 ace baue n loch 4 


| aſtoniſhed to Tor that 7 e 4 52 
ſtatue, buſt, nor picture of their benefac- 
treſs. The original foundation conſiſted 
of a provoſt, three fellows, and three 
ſcholars; Which has from time to time 
been augmented to twenty-two. fellows, 
ſeventy. ſcholars, and thirty ſizers. Of 
the fellows,” ſeyen ere called ſeniors, and 
in them is lodged the government af the 
whole body, ſubject nevertheleſs to the pro- 
voſt's controul, without whoſe conſent, as 
ſovereigu, no act of theirs. is valid. The 
other fifteen are of courſt called juniors, 
Buy their ſtanding they become ſeniors, and 
conſequently there is no incentive. to emu- 
lation among them: the inſtruction of the 
youth, both in humanity * At. arts, Je 

within their province. 

The ſcholars ate elected at — 

ande n to * — 
1 


\ A 


3 
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in the claſſics, by a majority of the 


ſeven ſeniors, and hold their ſcholar» 


ſhips only for four years; that is, till the 


_ ſanding of maſter of arts. The fellows 


are eligible, at the beginning of any Trinity 
term, after they have obtained a batchelor's 
degree, by the majority of ſeniors alſo, for 


their proficiency in the learned languages, 


hiſtory, logic, and the ſciences. But though + 
all the ſeven ſhould agree in the choice of 


both ſcholars and fellows, the provoſt can 

chhuſe whatever candidate he will, without 
a concurring voice : this mode of election, 
they call nomination. ' The MERGE 
Oy: 18 but rarely exerciſed. 


The fellows hold their places, while 


they chuſe to live unmarried ; the income 


of a ſenior fellow is ſuppiſad: to be, com- 
munibus annis, above ſeven hundred pounds; 
but, as it depends upon the renewal of leaſes, 
it is uncertain, ' The emoluments of the 
junior fellows are their commons, and forty 
pounds a year, beſides lectureſhips, which 
together amount to a hundred: and if they 
be induſtrious and popular, they get ſo 
many pupils, that ſome of them have very 


large incomes. The Proroſiſhip is ſup- 
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_—— v2 hs 
| X-men; 448-4 little more than res 


| andaftermards dine upon what: 01 
E 


Poted to be warth 4hree choulund „ 
OO i 5 et e i 
F the ladet dr thee liſtinct 
} fellow-commoners, penſioners; and 
The firſt are ſo called from dining 

wich the fellows; for which privilege, hows 


F 
FAY 


n The great difference i is in 
che rate of tuition 3 yet, as they get degrees 
a year: ſooner than penſioners there ia, 
upon the whole, wks —— the ea. 


a al hound} thay's carey up the diſhes - 
to the fellows: table, which ati attend, 


Wichout nga n 


of the ſame form, but of ſine Ruff, with 
hanging fleeves and taſſels. Commoners 
„ear gowns of the ſame ſhape and ſtuff, but 
with Reeves and velvet collars. Noblemen, 
tenights, and ſons of noblemen, wear gowns = 
ef the ſame thape wih nene _ 
men, ſilxer taſſallss. 
beg 1 Wes deal mare #0 n 
p Ns 
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1 „ OY 


the pen out of pure mercy to you; for 
though you like travelling over ſuch 
grounds as I have carried you, yet I 
Imagine you would. rather 0 by mort 5 
| W. Adieu. EY Ty 


g 7 


1 * r * E R nn 
5 Dablin, 


: Afr the. fate 95 population given 
in my laſt, you may, perhaps, be ſur- 
priſed to hear, that there are but twenty 
Pariſhes in the city of Dublin; but eon« 
ider bow few there are in the city and 
| liberties of Weſtminſter ; ; and that the in- 
habitants of the ſeventeen pariſhes without 
the walls of the city of London, outnum- 
ber thoſe of the ninety- ſeven within, almoſt 
in the proportion of three to one. The 
number of pariſhes is no certain index of 
the number of people, either here or 
there. A very obvious reaſon preſents it- 
ſelf, why churches ſhould be comparatively 
few, where the majority, of the people are 
Roman catholics, and near half the Pro- | 4 


teſtants are difſenters. 2 
| S People 
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People are much divided about the pro- | 
portion which proteſtants bear to papiſts 


in Dublin. According to ſome inaccurate 
returns, the number of houſes belonging 
to each denomination is nearly equal ; yet 


it is generally thought, that there are two 
papiſts for one proteſtant; moſt of the poorer 
ſort, and all the ſervants, being of the former 


claſs; and among them chiefly i it is, that ſo 


many families are crowded into one houſe. 
Over and above the pariſh churches, are 
two cathedrals, Chriſt Church and St. Pa- 


trick's ; both of them mean Gothic build- 


ings. There is, indeed, more elegance in 


any one of the fix churches in the little 
| borough of Stamford, than in all the 


churches of this great city put together. 
For except in the front of three or four of 
their ſteeples, external embelliſhment has 
been little ſtudied; all that ſeems to have 
been aimed at, was neatneſs and conve- 
nience within. But they are generally 
deſtitute of all monumental decorations; 
and, what may ſeem extraordinary, is very 
true, they have but one ſet of choiriſters 


in the whole * was which ſerves in the 


morning 


| 
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grain at one cathedral, and i in the even- 
ing at the other. 

In the cathedrals is to be ſeen, Fh 
of the monumental kind is worthy obſer- 
vation, On the north fide of the choir, 
in Chriſt Church, is a very ſuperb monu- 
ment, of the Kildare family, executed in 
white marble. The late Earl, afterwards 
Duke of Leinſter, and his ſiſter, are repre- 
ſented, Hg" over the body of their 
father. 

In the nave is a monument of lord 
Bowes, late high chancellor of Ireland, It 
repreſents Juſtice, large as life, in a penſive 

attitude, looking at a medallion, with his 
| lordſhip's head in relief, which ſhe holds 
in her hand, weeping over it. The thought 
is a good one, and well expreſſed. | 

Near to this is another, every way ele- 
gant, erected to the memory of the founder 
of the Dublin Society. Under his buſt 
ſtand two boys, one pointing to a aſſo re- 
lievo of Induſtry and Agriculture, the other 
do a repreſentation of Minerva, leading the 
arts towards Hibernia, Beneath, on a ſe- 
andes tablet, is the following inſcrip- 
0 2 ä 
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tion, written by Berkeley, the famous bi- 
ſhop of ee 9 


TO das 1 —— I INEY \ 
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Mlemoriæ Sacra 
THOMEZ PRIOR, 
Viri ſiquis unquam allus de Patria 
Optime merit; . 
Qui, cum prodeſſe mallet quam conſpici, 7 
Nec in ſenatum cooptatus, ; 
Nec conſiliorum aulæ particeps, 

Nec ullo publico munere inſignitus, 
Rem tamen publicam _ 
Mirifice auxit et ornavit 

Auſpiciis, conliliis, labore indefeſſo. 

Vir innocuus, probus, pius; 

Partium ſtudiis minime addictus, 

De re familiari parum ſolicitus, 

Cum civium commoda unice ſpectaret. 
Quicquid vel ad inopiæ levamen, 

Vel ad vitæ elegantiam, facit, 
Quicquid ad deſidiam populi vincendam, 
Aut ad bonas artes excitandas, pertinet, 

ld omne pro virili excoluit. 
SOCIETATIS DUBLINIENSIS 
2 n Inſtitutor, . 55h 
Quæ fecerit | 
| Pluribus Getre haud l 
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Quorſum narraret marmor 5 


IIla quæ omnes norunt ? 


8 Ila quæ civium animis inſculpta 
ger —_ delebit. 


** St. Pattiok's the monuments are more 
in number, but none of ſuch curious work- 
manſhip; for, though executed by the 
fame hand with the two laſt, I cannot ad- 
mire thoſe maſſy columns of Italian marble, 
reared to the inemory of the late archbiſhop 
of Dublin; brother to a doctor Smyth, who 
has been long at the head of your profeſ- 
fion here. The epitaph, you may ſuppoſe, 
is very claffical, when I tell you it was 
written by Dr. Lowth, biſhop of Oxford. 
| « Oppoſite to it is a plain mnnument of 

Dr. Marſh, a quondam archbiſhop of this 
ſee,” who left a nobler memorial of him- 
ſelf than ſtone, a valuable library; which, 
together with part of his eſtate, for the 

maintenance of: a librarian, he bequeathed 
to the public. This library, which con- 
tains ſome curious manuſcripts, and many 
rare books, is always open to the ſtudious. 

In the ſame nave are three inſcriptional 

ſlabs of black hte one to the memory 
.C 3 ot” 
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of a faithful ſervant of Swift; another lately 
erected to that of Mrs. Johnſon, his Stella; 
and the third over himſelf, with an epitaph 
very expreſſive of that habit of mind, which 
his own diſappointments, and the oppreſ- 
ſions of his country, had produced. It con- 
cludes with theſe words, bi germs! indig- 
natio cor ulterius lacerare neguit. 5 


In the choir are ſeveral monuments of 
an older date; the principal is that of the 
family of Boyle. In the chapter room, is 
a black ſlab over the duke of Schomberg, 
who fell at the battle of the Boyne, with 
an inſcription by Swift ; concluding with 
a ſevere ſtricture upon his relations, who 
refuſed to raiſe. any ſepulchral monument 
to his name, plus potuit fama virtutis apud 
alienos quam ſanguinis proximitas apud ſuos. 


Weſt of the town, ſtands the hoſpital of 
Kilmainham, anſwering to our Chelſea. 
In the building there is nothing remark- 
able, but the ſituation is charming, and 
affords a comfortable retreat for time- worn 
| yeterans. No wonder it was choſen for 
te ſeat of their priory, by the knights 

templars of St. John of Jeruſalem. 


As 
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As the winds on this coaſt are moſtly 
weſterly, they are but little annoyed by 
| ſmoke from the city, or fogs from the ſea ; 
| the air is fo pure, that one would have 
thought i it might have invited the gentry 
to extend the town this way, inſtead of 
intercepting the merchants from the ſea, 
The hoſpital is faid to furniſh many in- 
ſtances of longevity ; at preſent there are 
three men in it above 100, one of whom 
is 112, ; 0 
: On the 5 ade of the.r river ſtands 
the Barrack, the largeſt building in the 
Britiſh dominions. It is capable of con- 
taining 3ooo foot, and 1000 horſe. The 
whole is of rough ſtone, ornamented with 
cornices, and window caſes of cut ſtone. 
Some additions lately made, are not with- | 
out ſufficient elegance of architecture. . In- 
doed the new houſes of Dublin are exceed- 
ingly neat, - and i in general, bighly en 
in the inſide. 

| You. may conceive. what the flyle of 
building, was here formerly, when J tell 
you, that the manſion-houſe of the Lord 
Mayor is a brick houſe of two ſtories, with 
five windows of but two panes breadth in 

G4 cach. 
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| eich. There are, however, fake. magni⸗ 


ficent ſtructures of modern date; the duke 
of Leinſter" 8 js a very auguſt pile, not un 
worthy the premier peer of any country. 


By the way, the family of Kildare has 


been longer e ennobled, than any « other now 

in his Majeſty's dominions. £ 

- Lord Charlemont's cannot be called 3 

| great houſe, but nothing can be more ele- 
ant, and the fituation is moſt delightful; 

it ſtands upon a little eminerice, exactly 

fronting Moſſe's Hoſpital, and between 


them lie thoſe beautiful gardens, where - 


the genteel company walk in ſummer even- 


in s, and have concerts of vocal and in- 


ſtrumental muſic thrice a week. His lord. 


ſhip is not only a 'patron of the arts, but ; 
alſo a great proficient in them; his houfe 


is of his own planning. And I have ſeen, 


at his beautiful gardens at Marino, near 


town, a tem le of his deſig ign; of Which a 


: pet has bee lately ſtruck off in London. 


There are two or three houſes more of 


hewn tone i in Dublin, , but thoſe I have 1 men- 
| xioned, are moſt worthy notice; and, upon 
refle&ion, it is amazing how few of that 
fort we haye even in London, * Farewell, 
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hu y 88 Pate, 5 
1 W. my. lat,  # montage to you Moſſe' 
Hoſpital; which, I think, deſerves par- 
ticular notige, whether we confider it as a 
ſpecimen of architecture, or, as an example 
to prove, that every principle of our nature 
may be rendered ſubſervient to the inte- 
l reſts of humanity. . | 
W "As 2 a building, iris magnificent, and, be⸗ 
ing the moſt faultleſs 1 ever beheld, 1s a 
| ing monument of the abilities of Mr. 
Caſtle, who wag allo the defi igner of the 
duke of Leinſter 165 "and the Parliament 
: Houle, | in Other teſpects, the ſttuckure 
myſt do eternal honour, to the founder; De. | 
Molke, ' a "pbyfici cian of this“ city 7 whe!” by | 

| the mere effort of bis own $enins, ip de- 
| fiance of avowed oppoſition, and contempt 
"of ps opular. clamouf, erected This "ſtately 
fabric, for the purpoſe of relieving lying- 
inlwotnen} the firſt charity « of the kind ih 
"theſe Kin gdoms, audi in which, above 10,00 
. W hive been a within 
ate bene ANN He Dart 
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twenty years. His only reſources were lot- 
teries, and the Emolutments ariſing from 
the concerts and gardens. The benevo- 
lence of the public was at length awakened; 
| the king gave ſtability to the inſtitution by 
a Gerte, and | parliameht | beffowed a bounty 
on the widow of him, who had devoted 
his life te to the ſervice of his fellow. erea- 
tures. 8 
he p reſent Walter of this hoſp ital, is a 
Doctor Skis, a young fn ca of fine 
parts; whoſe acquaintance, I am ſure, you 
would be pleaſed with. He tells me, that 
except ſome beds given, and endowed by 
private donors, the fund for! ſupport of this 
charity, is . raiſed from muſical entertain- 
ments, and from ſubſcriptions to a right of 
walking in the gardens at all times. They 
have 5 built a large circular room, called 
the Rotunda, of : an area, 281 gueſs, about a 
third of that of Ranclagh, but without a any 
pillar in the centre, Here they bade an 
organ and orcheſtra for concerts, in the wet 
A of ſummer, and for balls in win- 
80 that, upon the Whole, this is the | 
Vaushal | Ranclagh, and Pantheon of 
Dublin. | 


N ay, 
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| Nay, it is \ fotnething m more than allt theſe, 
1 is a polite place of public reſott on Sun- 
| day evenings, _ Whether this entertain» 
ment be Arietly defenſible, i in a religious- 
dint of 1 view, 1 ſhall not determine ; but, 
if the goodneſs of the end may in 1 in- 
ſtance be ple ded in juſtification! of th 
means, 1 think it may in this. However, 
it ſeems rather a matter of wonder, that 
| London, fo. fond of amuſement, and fo 
ready to adopt new achlons of difparion 
has not ſtruck out ſomething ſimilar, 
paſſing | thoſe. hours,. which on ſome f 
ſit ſo heavy; and which may, after all, 92 
ſpent i in a much worſe manner. 
On theſe nights, the rotunda and gar- 
dens 3 are prodigiouſly crowded, and the p price 
| of admiflßion being only ſixpence,, every 
: r goes. It would, perhap 8 benefit the 
charity if the price were EE for 
ouch i it exclude | a great many, it 
would, I think, bring more money. On 


[ps other hand, it midſt be confeſſed; that 
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There are twelve other hoſ pitals i in Dublin , 
er great public utility, all, of hich” are 
carefully and ſkilfully attended; a particu- 
Jar . account of theſe, could give little en- 
tertainment even to you; one thing, bo- ũ 
ever, in which they differ from thoſe of 
London, I muſt remark | ro you; the phy- 


ſicians and ſurgeons are not elected by the 


governors, as with us; but when a va- 
cancy happens, it is filled up by a ma jority 
of the faculty, ho belong to che : ho- 


[ ſpi ital. Tc; E 128 0 Nn 


Almoſt every ry patiſh i in thecity has ſchools, ; 


ſupported by « ch table donations, collected 
principally in the churches at charity ſet⸗ 


mong. And to evince the national huma- 
nity, parliament grants a an annual 1 ſum to a 


Poor-houſe, for receiving, "and. ſup] jotting 


foundlings from every, art of the kl dom. 


To this, houſe, I have been affured. that 
| they ſend children eyen from Yo. an d 
me weſtern coaſt of Eng land. 


1 4 5 08 x 
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Upon the whole, Dublin” is n en- 


| temptible city ; and we ſhould rather won- 
der, that, conſidering i its limited t trade, it 
is as well as it is, than that it is not, better. 
It muſt, however, be acknowle! ged. that 
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. the new ſtreets, which are paved 
and flagged like thoſe of London, it is abo- 
minably dirty. In this rainy weather, * 
ſee the gentlemen of the army, and others, 
of the younger ſort eſpecially, generally 


19 5 booted; from which I ſuppoſe that boots 


are the ton here. 

I, who you know always ſpeak and write 
= from preſent feeling, cannot deſcribe to 
you how much I was hurt by the naſtineſs 
of theſe ſtreets, and by the ſqualid ap- 
| pearance of the canaille. The vaſt infe- 
Y riority of the lower ranks in Dublin, com- 
pared even with thoſe of the country towns. 
in England, is very ſtriking. Seldom do 
they ſhave, and when they do, it is but to 
| unmaſk the traces of meagreneſs and pe- 
nury. In a morning, before the higher 
claſſes are up, you would imagine that half 
the . priſons in Europe had been opened, 
and their contents emptied into this place. 
What muſt it have been then, even with- 
in three years, when near 2000 wretches, 
much worſe, of courſe, than any now to 
be ſeen, exerciſed the unreſtrained trade of 
begging ? I am told that the nuiſance was 
riſen to ſuch a pitch, that you could ſcarcely 


get 
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get clear of any Gap. you entered, without 
the contamination of either ulcers or ver- 
.min, from the crowd of e who | 
beſet the door, „ 

Dublin, by the bye, is indebted to one 
of our countrymen, a Doctor Woodward, 
who has a deanry in the country, and a 
pariſh in the city, for its riddance of this 
peſt. He, with a laudable and unremit- 
ting r. apt ſo * the na- 


had diſcovered i in he Robe poor FRG | 
In London, one can rarely want amuſe- 
ment, the very ſtreets are an inexhauſtible 
ſource of it. There is ſomething refreſh« 
ing in that variety of cheerful objects, 
which they perpetually \ exhibit, There is 
ſuch a cleanneſs in the ſtreets, ſuch a rich- 
neſs in the ſhops, ſuch a buſtle of buſipeſs, 7 
ſuch a ſleekneſs of plenty, ſuch a face of 
content, and withal, ſuch an air of plea- 
ſure, as infuſe the moſt delicious ſympa- | 
thies. Here, we ſee but little to cheer, 
or exhilarate reflection, but much to ſadden 
and depreſs the N -Therp is, indeed, 
2 mo- 
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a motion, but it is ſuch, as when the pulſe 
of life begins to ſtagnate, or like that of 
the wheel of ſome great machine, juft after 
the power which impelled it, ceaſes to 
act. Here, to be ſure, you meet ſome 
ſplendid equipages, and a large ſuite of 
| lackeys after a ſedan chair; you ſee a fair 
range, or two, of houſes, and ſome rich 
ſhops; and you frequently meet faces fair 
enough to make Circaſſia gaze; but all 
theſe ſcarcely compenſate for the painful 
ſenſations produced by the general maſs. 
Vet the women fay, that the ſocial plea- 
ſures are more eafily obtained here than in 
London. They argue, that the Engliſh are 
generally ſo intent upon buſineſs, that they 
will not ſpare time for their company, and 
are conſequently devoid of all ſentimental 
attachment; that, matrimony being. leſs 
the faſhion among them, they are for ob- 
taining the favours of the fair, by ſpeedier 
methods than thoſe of attentions and re- 
ſpects, which, when reciprocal, are among 
the choiceſt ſweets of life; and that public 
amuſements being leſs frequent here, do— 
meſtic entertainments are more in uſe. 
Theſe are points I ſhall not OE with 
the 
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the ladies, though 1 am not Fans of 
the truth of their arguments. FE + —_ 
help remarking, however, that the Engliſh 
are not ſo addicted to the bottle, which is 

as great an enemy to ſentiment and the 
graces, as either buſineſs or pleaſure. 


Adhering ſtrictly to your advice, I, am 
every day on horſeback, and find vaſt be- 
nefit from it. At firſt, I felt myſelf fatigued 
after riding ever ſo little; now, after re- 
peated eſſays, like half-fledged birds, flut= 
tering before they fly, I make excurſions of 
ſome miles, without being weary. But the 
roads near the city are very bad, and the 
ſtreets are ſo ſlippery, that Iam obliged. * 
have my horſe led out of town. 

Yeſterday I went down the North | 
Strand, catching the ſea-breezes as I rode 
along. Summer-bill, the ſuburb leading toit, t 
_ affords one of the moſt charming proſpects in 
the world. Before you, is the ſea, ee i 
with ſhips; on the left of the bay, is a 
country beautifully varied, and ſuffcieotly 
dreſſed by art, to enrich the landſkip; to 
the right, the conical mountains of Wick- 


low terminate Four view. The river Liffy, 
__ 


* 


of this hes 2 e I Kiel 20 280 {Ni 5027 
_  Suthmerchill; as well for the Beavty! of 
ths situation, as putity of the ait; is be- 
come the refidence* of ſeveral. pirfons' 'bf 
fortune.” I was led to it a/few' days fincey. 
to ſee one of the moſt: pleaſing collections 
of pictures, I have almoſt any were bb! 
ſerved; and you will be the more furpriſed 
when J tell you, that tliey are all copies ; 
they are copies of à very peculiar qurt. 

- One bf them taken from the Galatea of 
Raphael, they now conſider as an original; 
the original being almoſt defaced. They 
were the property of a Mr. M — e, Who, 
during a long reſidence at Rome, had them 
Fu, by Albano, and others, the beſt 
maſters, from the ee d'ceuvres-in- that 


1 


3 ty 0e ol beniatgiggt 
I have ſeen een collection he 
far more valuable, as compoſed of ori- 
ginals belonging to a Mr. Stewart, whoſe 
ſon eee to a daughter of: lord 
Hertford; among them is a e 

be Cbriſt in the manger, by Rubens. 
Though an amateur of the hs . 
1 cannot think that catalogues of i pics 
fures 278! hd Worth your reading, or 
43 9 664 D my 
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mV writipg, eſpecially s then arg not the = 
productions of this country. Tou. know, 
vill. be better pleaſed. with | pictures. of life 
and manners; and were I a moral painter, 

1 ſhould be glad to gratify you. A ſketab, 


zomever,: I chall attenipt af the guendam. 
omer of the former collection, which, if 
highly finiſhed, would exbibit * 
aer picture of human nature. 
Born to a good eſtate, | ahcri-roteinidg 
| me belt education this kiogdom couldigiue, 
he made the tour of Europe; but Rome 
had ſuch attractions, that it became his 
| horhe foe ſeveral years. Thete be engaged 
in ſuch connections, as rendered him for 
ever: after eſtranged to his native country, 
and enthuſiaſtically devoted to the houſe 
of 8 t, whoſe intereſts he not only 
maintained in een * . 10 
by his purſaqGqQJ. 
pon his peturn#:to, ae 00 re- FE 
fined,” perhaps, by Italian virtuo/oſbip, 
ä — — b. 5 
he avoided their ' connpanyy- — 
of ſociety, and i:confeſſedly ane , this 
fnoſt gentlemen ee e kingdom. He 
| therefore found himſeif unable to take 
chat lead, to which his large fortune, and 
yt — JM" high 
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high abcampliſhaents, Zaye him ſuch juſt 
pretenſians; bis eſtate; n lying in ont of 
then nosthermn counties, where whiggilm 
Was prevalent, he became at length al moſt | 
_ ſaquaſtyrcyl from the or: his table was 
frequented by few, exgegt mere toadeater, 
hans h be lived in a ſtyls ef needs 
then poknawn. in that U,il . 
Bu hie ruhog attachment ducks! Say 
ian; of bis life. He was -raturnt&ito 
parbamant- for a borough; hut woult! not 
take his ſeat for ſeveral years, td arbid 
taking the-gaths = filozt length a rule of 
the houſe, pointing at him, was made, that 
wave did not take their . 
r ſbould be'expelled; 
laſttad of following nature, in oma 
menting his demeſne, he took up the 
whimſical tbaugbt of eutting it into the 
dean af a. thſfie. I have it fim à gentle - 
Man, 'whe bas often ſaen the pork, chat he 
ak a ep and witle: tzengh; of a mile; in 
age fox the bull of the Aawers, 
: with.doubls. Rmparts from. thenge; | form», - 
ing. the; petals, with clumps. of trees. rev 
a. try 8 ts. e e bis 
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fields' branching: from thence, and from 
each vorher, delineatetl the leaves This : 
indeed was madneſs, but you” muſt al ow 
there as method in LAY el eri 2 
Te the famous Dr. King of Oxford. 
he committed the education of his ſon; 
Who, inſtead of imbibing from his tutor, 
the principles of his father, became an ad- 
mired character in the court of England 3 
which ſo enraged his unnatoral parent, 
that he withdrew that ſcanty maintenance 
he had before allowed him. What could the 
young man do? He was obliged to relin- 
quith for ever all title to an eſtate of above | 
4000), a year, for an annuity: of about 
800 1. This tranſaction 16: cruſhed his 


ſpirits, 'that he —_ after died of whwoken 5 


N = N SA 87. a uHdeckt 
N old i hid: theos daughters 
of diſtinguiſhed accompliſhments. Tho firft 
end of the kingdom had aſked; and 
had been refuſed, their hands; for no rea- 
ſon _— could be diſeovered, dut that the 
; les 5 of Yeoh ſuitofs were dif- 
e. The eldeſt 
at omg th liſtened t to he addieifesof'@' gen 
dean! in — "Py her equal; a knif 
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of a ſhire and of a moſt reſpectable cha- 
rater: whoſe only fault was, that ke was : 
deſcended of an old whip family. From 
that inſtant the father diſclaimed her as a 
child, and ſetiled his eſtate upon one of 
his younger daughters, who had iſſue. Here 
| you'll: ſay there was no 8 hoc harm done, 
but mark the ſequel. as en 4 
In the iniohbourticad of Mr. Me 
lived a Mr. 8——t, an old batchelor of 
ſmall fortune derived from his anceſtor, 8 
who ſeitled there in the reign of James IL. 
to whom he is ſaid to have been a near 
kinſman. This gentleman did not fail to 
pay his conſtant affiduities; during the laſt 
years of Mr. M——e's life; and had the 
good, or rather indeed ill fortune, to in- 
ſinuate himſelf thoroughly into his good 
graces; It became the eſtabliſhed opinion 
of this now doting old man, that Mr. 
——=t' was the next rightful heir to the 
crown of England, failing the Pretender 
and his iſſue. Accordingly, about ſix weeks 
before his death, in the eighty- fourth year 
of his age, being attacked by a palſy, which 
would have injured an underſtanding even 
hitherto unimpaired, he altered his will in 
D 3 favour 
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Jjortrs divided in opinion, eight being for 
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* 


 fav6ur of Mr. 8.1 and 8 all 
his own children and gfaptichildren. - 


The heits at laws however, did 305 «>. 
quieſes under this teſtament, fo repugnant td: 
the principles of equity, and ebene 
feelings of humanity. They litigated it 
undes the ples of an mafound mind in * f 


teſtator, and of undue influence: in the le- 


gatee. They had, indeed, no. othet; for 


the heir had afed every precaution, at 


the will ſhobld-be draws, and /perſeQted, 


formalities, Chancery ſent it to be ow 


by a jury in the King's Bench. 
After a trial of twenty four Hg þ al 


the: will, and foo agaigſt it; a juror was 
therefore withdtawn and | conſequently; 
there, was then no iue. Im a fc terme 
after, ĩt was deaidech by the, ſame judges, 
and; anothen jury; who were: unanimous: 
againſt. the will. And thus, for once, 

ain ordinances of 
man, that eternal lar of name: which id 
0 ns of God. 1 ! e SE Lic 10 
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i ist „ £5 Wy C9416; it 13 ,2c><j! 911 
; eee iii 10399 offy 724 
LETTER . wan a 21 
AUDON za ai uns HH FOI 15 
| ©; Du in. : 

S524 23> 1 111 1 AH 16 2101 4 70 28910 3 91 1 


17 AM growing. very fond of Dublin; 1 
[hf not be able to leave it without re- 


t, bo My, letters of credit and recom- 


ee dave procured. me, fyll fs, MANY; 
invitations as I could have wiſped. It is, 


ary for almoſt every gentleman; who, 
_ dines,with Four friend, to aſk ,you for. a, 
day; nay, they 1 will ſotnetimes 54 the 

le company t to be o Mut party, This 
e cuſtom is ſti very prevalent, t, 
E Fo much, 1. am | told, 5 1 125 


+4 wiſh 18 110 Ne 1 Baie ea. 
nog app NT: the bottle is Gircvs 
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e ut not tot that excels \ 5 We have 
d it Was, and I of cole dresdeck to" 
b Call on fell il fewittuß Heß en 
2 Nackte T etitniting” $e0r's* | 
alreidh Uta, and that of gorging them” 
is dhily 16888" ground. Wherever T have 
yet been, I was 1 delired to de juſt as 
Isel ase nas I have beef at ſorbe 
tables , where the practice of drinking” 
«799109 | | D 4 bealths, 
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healths, at dinner, was entirely laid afide. 
Let the cuſtom originate whence it may, 
it is now unneceſſary ; in many. caſes it is 
unſeaſonable, and in all ſuperfluous, 
The tables of the firſt faſhion are covered 
juſt as in London; I can fee ſearcely any 
difference, unlefs it be that there is more 
variety here, Well-bred people, of dif- 


ferent countries, approach much nearer to 


each other in their manners, than thoſe 
who have not ſeen the world. / This is 
viſible in the living of the merchants of 
London and Dublin; with theſe, you never 
ſee a ſtinted dinner, at two o'clock, with 4 
glaſs of port after it; but, you find a table, . 
not only plentifully, but lux uriouſly ſpread, 
with, choice of wines, both at dinner, and 
after it: and, which Sives the bigheſt zeſt . 


to theentertainment, your hoſt receives you 


with ſuch an appearance of liberality, and 
indeed urbanity, as is. very pleaſing. Here, 
they betray no attention to the counter, 
diſcover no ſombrous gloom. of computa- 
tion, but diſpley an open a. frenhneſt 
ſocial vivacity of ſpirit. . 

IL have been more than once 1 x 


with a WW of the good-fellowſhip of this 


* 


H: K Ol 8 country, 
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country, by perſons who look back with 
horror on the ſcenes. of thei youth 'P when 
there was no reſiſting the. torrent of faſhion.” 
They tell you, that a large. goblet called a 
conſtable, uſed to. be placed on the table in 
terrorem, which he who flinched his glaſs, 
was obliged to drink. They have recounted 
with rueful countenances, what conſtables 
have been ſwallowed, what doors have been 
locked, what impriſonments have been en- 
dured, before they were finiſhed, i. e. ſent 

away like fleckered darkneſs, reeling before the 
ſun's path, and Titan's "OY wheels, 1 
am for Horace' s rule, . a 


1 


Siccet inequales calices conviva wick 
Inſanis legibus, ſeu quis capit acria W 
: Feen ſeu modicis humeſcit Iztius. 


The toping part of the world may, 22 1 
ever, defend itſelf upon the authority of 
the Grecian laws of drinking, reported 
and approved by Cicero. . Lex oft que. in 

8 2 conviviis obtinetur, aut bibat. aut F; 


ft reste. Aut enim fruatur aliquis: . 


= cum alis dae potandi; ut ne. 
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© Hoſpitality © is unqueſtionably 2 viftus; 
yet 1 fufpect, that What is cothitionly 1e 
- called; is not che charäctetiſtic vittiie of 4 
Lery cleittzed, cbrtälay nöt or any 1 ; 
— Bahn id, I ſoppoſe,” the 5 
| Hoſpitable part of Ireland. In ſonie parts 
ö the kingdom, which I. parpoſe vint⸗ 
ing, 1 am told that à beggar cotmes in, fitd 
down, and fares 48 the reſt of the fatally ; 
and tha at green grow the g, Herd 5 2 
door or, is ny moſt malicious ith; . 8 
If London be lefs Kolhitabfe W Dublin, 
i mou be confdered that 4 ſtranger 
is a greater rarity here than there; Wher- 
ever the means of accommodation are 
univerſally at hand, there the reaſon, of 
e entertainment ceaſes. Indeed, if 
a a perſon be in a country where the com- 
a C of ifs 4e nö 16 be ph ürchafkd, und if 
he be taken in and entert oo _ Done 
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und, in as 
in any « Fecher hn 2 g 
The old — 5 a a tel e 


ld Milefians, * the want ee chi enden? 
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dualiey is obſected to chem by Soaliget; amoi 
bis ther eee ef this Englith havion; 
As to the bſÞitibus Eros Britthinos, it does 
not fefer'fo this Alpoſttivrt, but to tha 
aſpetity with which: they treated the Ro- 
 rhiltis, che inbüded tels couütry. In thofs 
burt of Engtand; Where they Riba Let 
By ebthhniette chan agrieviture,” this atftieht 
vittue” i is fen to be found: and even in 
Freland, we muſt ge 10 the temote parts, i 
we would it in perfection. Wherever 
the ſpirtt of Gas Ras taken full poffaf⸗ ; 
ſion, there hoſpitality is quite b ; 
they ent exiſt" together; the one goes 
out as the bthet hes in. Is there boeh 
4 word as Hof} Spratly any in 4 Dutch dictionary . 
If there is, it uft be marked as abiotic” 
Though I, aud other Engli' who come | 
| here, touts be Fofers, k with molt hearti 0 
that this country were less boſpi itadle than 
it is, for then 1 ſhoot hope to > ie in 4 
phere above ſuch Tide attention. And 
ough 1 very highly prize the wie | 
FE ttt help thinking that the riff pri 
thetaſelyes toe mück upon it. They: Gul [ 
| refle, if B68 pitality hab continued: lobger bee: 
among them hl us, that was only ben 
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they were longer oppreſſed by a Feudal go- 
vernment: which gave birth to a cuſtom 
here called ceſbering, the ſource of the moſt 
grievous exactions. The lord of the foil _ 
came with his retinue, and lived with his 
vaſſals as long as they could ſupply him 
with ſubſiſtence. All things became in 
common, and the 3 dave dc: 
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gary, by. giving | his meat and. tak with a 
good grace and cheerful. (countenance, 
Theſe, manners ee after their 0 
was happily remorad,..: 
1f you, prefer the. men, of this b 
for rheit hoſpitality, and the women for 
e . you are likely to live well 
with them. The ladies are, I believe, full 
as ; hand me as ours, yet it was ſometime 
before 1 could bring myſelf i to think ſo. I 
have been ſeveral times at the New Gar- 
dens, . the only place of public reſort 
at preſent ; the firſt time I Was there, 
I. ſhould, have been a very. niggard i in my. 
| praiſe of Iriſh beauty; the ſecond time, 
T thought better of it, and could pick out 
many pretty faces; now I. have. not the 
N doubt, but that periogat a 
l are 
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- are diſtributed here Te, Ain ud fall Waaler af . 
Proportion, as on our fide the chan. 
We ſhould hot be precipitate te in out deci- 
ſions upon queſtions of this nature; I was 
at*hrit deceived merely by the different 
modes of dreſs. Feathers, and other ors 
naments, have not yet made their way hi- 
ther. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the middle ranks here want that art of ſet 
ting off their beauty, and diſplaying been 
charms, that e have in London. 
ladies of faſhion are juſt as you ſee = 
there, with all that exact and finiſhed neat- 
neſs, which enters into the character of 
Engliſh female. 
They are ſaid not to r as waſh! As 
with us; If the fact be ſo, I ſhould rather 
attribute it to the badnali⸗ of the ſtreets, 
than to any wrong conformation of limbs. 
A ſtranger may be eaſily deceived in this 
reſpect, as there is a numerous claſs of 
women, who walk the ſtreets of London, 
that is almoſt unknown here. So that it is 
difficult to form a true eſtimate. In ano- 
ther generation, when the ſides of theſe 
ſtreets are flagged, the ladies of Dublin may 
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top Flo es ar. wit a 


„ be. 7 4 
rens. An. 93 lady. of quality: told; me 
laſt night, when. ſpeaking on. this ſubject, 
that for her part, truly ſhe bad not once 
yalked oyer Eſſex Bridge, ſinge ſhe was 4 
gic. | Now Eflex Bridge is tbe grand :paſs 
here, as Charing Croſs is in og. A 
ſhe had nearly laſt the uſe. of eb liabs, J 
ſuppoſe the thaught het ane 
aropottionably. enhanced in my eyes. 
"If it were not fox dancing; of which they 

are paſſionately fond, the poor girls maſk 
all become ctipples. It is im paſſi hie they 
ſhquld excel in what they do nat practiſe; 
hut, if they walk ill, they certainly dance 
well. For laſt night, you muſt know; 1 
was at a ball, and never enjoyed one mor 
ig m life. There is a ſweet affabilig 


and panchag viyagity: 3 Which 
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a . hers > Bolle 23 Dey ou l. Dali... . 
HE 3 b ane. ban 
ſay nothing of them that you don't 
know; for as Dublin has long been our 
ſeminary for players, there is ſcarce any 
thing relative to ãt, e are better acquainted 
with, than tiie hiſtory of its ſtage. Let me 
which will at leaſt have novelty to tecom- 
e them, 1 mean the mood the; 1 


I + Ze 27 2 4 as þ: N 271 21 f 
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The: former. 5 . 8 
ſingle horſe, generally lean as OE . 
and is o mpoſed af two ſnafts, with three 
ar four tranſums behind the horſe, ſup- 
ported by wheels of ſolid timber, of abont 

two feet and a half in diameter. — 
general ſubſtitute for the waggon inthe! 
country, and for the cart in town; and 
therefore cannot fail of conveying an idea 
of poverty, to one juſt come from Eng- 
land. It; might, hoyever, be very uſeful 
to the Engliſh farmer, upon many ca 
ſions; and in London, it might ſerve for 
430808 = 5 e 5 tho 
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mouth of the perſon in the chaiſe; than 


| er "whereas" c omir 
would argue: for 
nie of In relide Wann A. ou 
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Pn there are jſews hete, there are not 
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the carriage of ſmall parcels, where 2 


horſes are not neceſſary, and where the 


porters wooden horſe is not ſufficient 
The other vehicle called a noddy, which 
plies the ſtreets here, is no more than a 
ſingle horſe chaiſe, with a ſeat: for the driver 
upon the ſhafts; ſo that the rump of the 
horſe is at his mouth, and his rump at the 


which nothing can be more indelicate. It is 


uſed, however, only: by the loweſt orders of 
city ens, who hire carriages. It has its name 


J ſuppoſe, from the nutation of its motion. 
hackney-coaches are more — * 
portion than in London, and { a wi 


From this c 


he eee 
of Dublin; but it only proves that many 


rarious en 260 08 ttb vd 


One ee ee 5 


enow to . a conſtant and regular ſyna- 
> - gogue, 
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gague.-Anothet which Golicits: your actka- 
tion as you walk the ſtreets, is the wretcheil 
hatridaus who ply for hire, Theſe, toverer 
with: tattered weeds, ate the moſt Horrid 
miſereants that ever degraded- hutnan na- 
ture. With vociferations that would ſtartle 
deafneſs, and execrations that wabild appal 
blaſphemy; they celebrate their midnight 
orgies,” to the reproach of miagiftracy, the 
ſerndatof doveney, and the terror of ſobrĩety. 
© ed with theſe ſtrollers, are the 
bands 56  mbbers who infcſt this i ill-po- 
liced city, and render it dangerous to the 
paſſenger who walks at night. My banker 
recommended to me a lodging in Capel 
Streot, hear Eſſex Bridge, aſſigniag this 
reaſon, that as it was the moſt public part of 
the town, I was in leſs danger of being rob- 
bed; comnigg hame late: for it ſrems, that 
raffiatis q and it is thought that few of them 
cam S ſnipe the ſentence of the Jaw but 
may complain, thut through an ill-jadged 


lamity, cepricvcs are too frequently fought, 
an u cuy obtained. It were, how- 
| Fee * to BY ane tome 


other 
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other puniſhment than the gallows. could 
be thought of for-ſuch malefactors- To 
them ſlavery would be more auen eng 
death. Policy unites with humanity," in 
pleading for tlie lives of all, except of thoſe 
3 have imbrued their hands in Blood- 
The hawkers of news; and cleaners of 
ſhoes, fill up the meaſure of apparent po- 
verty in Dublin. The filth of their bodies 
is offenſive, and their manners ſhocking; 
their outrages upon decency, diſguſt you at 
every corner; and their ſeveral cries, inſi- 
nitely more ſonorous- than ours, tingle in 
Your cars, with all the er 8 OP 
of the'brogues) fone 0 Een 
The ſtreet leading to hi cathedral of St. 
Panik ig 0 noiſome, that it is neceſſary 
to ſtop one's noſe in paſſing through'i it. No 
wonder that poor: Swift was fo: chagrined 
with his ſituation as dean of St. Patrick's; 
it wasia fad reverſe from the zenith of fa- 
vouritiſm in the court of England. To 
ſpend thoſe talents upon the ſorry ſubject of 
copper coin, which had been employed 
upon the ſtate of Europe; and in withſtand- 
ing the corruptions of an Iriſh mine, 
to waſte t „ «life the-mecidian | 
„„ e of 
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of htc f Pad given lufire to the couneils'of 
Britain Was enough to four a tem por more 
meek than the Dean's. He has been heard to 
ay®F aminot of this vile country; yet he, 


f ab het fon, ſeems to Have loved her the 
delt 5107. bs OY qr 67 2511 81 ay 1 Ic 1 18572 a 


| th is ertebffee Atys are but ſeren or 


eight dne Becles an they are felbrted to 
for ten and coffee only, not 5 en Lon- 
don for dipners and ſuppers. The firſt 
2 ee here; ache chop-bouſe 
flex Street, where 1 found a variety of 
he belt things, aud the chatges nearly As 
m Londen:* There are, 1 am told, three 
bt for" tore of theſe equally od het 
ſuch 5lates are novel in Dubfn. "Ther 
Hotels babe been an let uß within a few 
| years, ihe: -of | which" ate>Taid to -belelg- 
'gant; 1 lay the firſt nigk ten *hatlof Litty 
Strest , it Being next to me; rand found it 
very tolerable;” i vile?! i 10ats ST 
But you are tired with theſe unimportant 
details; which Lonly ſot down to impreſs you 
more Rronghy with an idea of the place! 
write from! Let che"then" conclude! with 
"ſome: Account of my expedition to Tarah; 
which, by a lite variation of its od name 
"= Teamor 
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Tenmor into Temorah, h age? 18 1 9. % 
one adde dene poems 0 of Offa, fan of — 
Fingal, » een off - @t (> \ragdy 22 
This 5 hill, Smate ahoye. 6g teen 
Abs dens Dublin; whs at 8. diſtance. too 
"ou for me to ride to it with N 9 


Seen eee 
commusicative temper. 1 rendered the 
ee 9950 271} bros” z: Ah 15 wt 1 
After reading the pompous account, of 
Abena conventions at Tarah, fiere 


the monarch, provincial kings, and! ſub 
-ordiante. toparchs,, ſolemnly aſſembled w 
hte, coat laws and prompte them, 
wink 4 N might 


pre The vary W Pad 
by the — aſſures ven that 
Teamor is, Doral interproteds abe great 
h =: as fd: chi 6531815 you id — 
to - How, then: muſt pon be ſorpsiſdd to hear, 
that thcre-is not Ven the veſtige of e pa- 
dace ts he traced i nay, that the. very hill 
wack Js comments 3 10. Wa oe 
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houſe of ſtone and lime qpon it. Thꝭ cir- 
cular forts indeod ſtill remain, in whieh che 
ſeveral Chiefs uſed either to piteh their 
tente, or to erect other temporary ſheds; 
but theſe vety Intrenchments evince, that 
5 one buildings were notfo mock cen 
of for this eminence. 

I will not pretend to deny that the mo- 
narch might have had for his own reſidence, 
a ſtone hauſe, ſume where near this hill; 
perhaps at the foot of it, where the earl 7 | 
Meath's houſe now ſtands, But even this 
is probletyatical, elpecially when we Ge 
baer, char the palace, ip which king 
John entertained the Iriſh kings, i in 2,4 
e Ys. was reated by himſelf, and made 

des. From the deſcrigtion of Pem- 

braks 'Caltls, built * vñ git & chile tenu, 

by Arnulphus de Montgo me , fon of the 

great earl of Shropſhite, it s plain that 

ſtone buildings were — eng the 
Britons at a much later per riod, 

Tatah riſes majeſtic i ip a moſt extenſiy = 
Plain, yorth-welt | of 'Publiz in. F rot the Vor- | 
tom to the foramit, where the royal affem- 
bly far, it” is faid to be at leaſt 4 mile in 
length; bur the acclivity f is ſo very gentle, 

E 3 „ 
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that ir does Hat appear to be cf any grest 
height. In ſome dire ions, the eye taaches 
to an immenſe diſtance, and the. proſpect 
is upon the whole very pleaſant, though by 
no means; rich; the country being molly 
under ſtock, with but few gentlemen's ſeats, | 
two ſteeples, and one town to embelliſh the, 


— 


walker Fagengl . 
92 31775 720 i TC}: 8 * - aim Horn 
- Ut 9 ® TT ** R 2 1 SI 3 
49 5 159 Scl: 5191708, e oH-16 Afi] ator: 
4 1 ba! af} Ty ; 
She CE my 1 I bave e ſome 
4 of the. beautiful ſcenes of the county | 


Wicklow ; „ which | is truly Aa charming 
count 55 7 abounding with romantic views, f 
very li e the good parts of Wales. The 
Glin oft the Downs, Dargle, and Water-fall 
of Powes-court,: are celebrated; butſuch, ſub- 
jects appear to me much fitter for the pe 
. the ben. if " 2 
I have been alſo at Carton, "the feat of 
the duke of Leinſter, in "the count Kil- 


dare. Ot this nobleman, it may, T | fieve 


be ſaid, that be is is the beſt oft appointed of 2 55 
in Europe, boch for Aa town and cou 


= 


Son 


houſe, Near it is, Caſtle town, the ft of 
k 9. 4 "4 TY PSI 
4 b 1 — 

iz 
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Mrs Conolly,: the greateſt commoner in the 
hoſe houſe is fitted up in the 
moſt elegant modern taſte, and whoſe mode 
of living is in the higheſt ſtyle of hoſpita- 
lity. He has a publie news or coffee. room, 
for the common reſort of his gueſts in 
boots where he who goes away early may 
breakfaſt; or who comes in late may dine, 
or he who would chuſe to go to bed, may 
ſup before the an, the nee This is, 
amol, princely. . Yo ig 
All che outlets a Toda 46 vafinke; | 
bitinſie is ſvperlatively fo bebo 2 
through Leixlip; a neat © little village, 
about ſeven miles from Dublin, up the 
Liffy; Wwhoſe banks being prettily tufted 
with wood, and enlivened by gentlemen's 
ſeats, afford à variety of labdlkips, ben 
tiful beyond deſcription,” Near tlie village 
is a venerable old-*houſe, "ſeated" on an 
ninence, Where lord” Town nffiend ' ſpent | 


rnor; and 
which he be Lord Primate uſed as His 
| yl | en 10 % Toots e OT 


a man of conſiderable abilities, | 
bos more of the politician than thie pre- 
ute nn. his life to the ſupporting 


vide _ e 7 eo a party 
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a party in the Iriſh desert 169 n 
that when he went over to- Lon 
ſult. che gentlemen of y⁰ỹ furuley: n bit 
Nate of health, he vety candidly ſaid to 
them, * Look. not upon me as an ordinaty 
churchman, or incident to their diſeaſes, 
but as a man who has injured. his eonſtitu - 
tion by fitting up late, and riſing aatly tc 
do the buſineſs. of government in -Irclerid,” 
They cooſider his death an ærs in tha 
polity of this kingdom; for Bad he lived 
till now, be would: haue bene always one 
of the Lords Juſtices, wich the power of 
the, whole and of cgurſe baifineſs/ ould | 
have, been conducted in the vieol u. 
Adminiſtration would . have, continued 
throw. all its into bis | 
made ſo proper avſe of it,/ that dhe, bar. 
tual reſidence o . would : 
been thought, nec r 
In this mating We hfee on four, grandaes, 
who bars ſuch an inſjusnee in tho houſe o 
cammaas, that their ooalition would, at any 
time, 20 n a 4 8 1 


* a able 


n — 2 ane er. cho 
followers from their leaders. This was at- 
tempted by lord Cheſterfield; ſo early as 
apes ne nemo Fiend too W. 
to effect it. eee 
- Formetly; theſe priblipiile ud to Ai 15 
vs with each new Lord Lieutenant, whoſe 
office was biennial, and reſidence but for 
fix months, upon what terms they wou 
carry the king | 'bofineſs through the houſe; 
ſo that they might, not improperly, be 
called andertakere. They provided, that 
the diſpoſal of all court favours, whether 
places, penſions, or prefertnents , ſhould paſs | 
through their hands, in order to keep their 
ſuite in an abſolute ſtate of dependence 
upon themſelves. All applications were 
ade by the leader, who claimed , as a fight, | 


the has of of I gt his friends 1 in 


. tes the vneefites of govern. 
ment were ſure to be/crofled and obſtructed]; 
and the fefnion of parame 5 TY 
conſtant Aroggle for power, betwe n the 


pot uf 


Heads of parties ; — to force tem- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves into cha dcr of Lord Juſtice; accotd⸗ 
ing to the prevalsnot of their intereſ. 
On lord Townſhend devolved the arduous 
taſk of diſſolving theſe: factions, ſo fre- 
quently turbulent in the Iriſh parliament, 
He ſet out with an action ſo popular, that 
the: mob took the horſes: from his coach, 
and drew him from the Parliament Houſe 
to the Caſtle. 0 This deed ſo pleaſing to the 
people, was giving the royal aſſent to a bill, . 
n= io, by the famous patriot | Dr. Lucas, 
for limiting the duration of parliaments ta 
eight years. But they now begin to think 
that this favourite law is of no other uſe, 
but to increaſe, the value of boroughs; . 
ſingle feat in Mg e of which ſells for. 20004 
* leaſt. 9 6 «$47 [ 3100 ids * a7 t 
But bis Loi dſhip's popularity did ot laſt 
long. By diverting. the channel of court 
favour, or rather by n it into A, mul- 
titude of little ſtreams, - n of 
the Houſe of Commons were tavghe.to l look 
up to him, not only as tha ume, but as 
the diſpenſer. of euery g gratification. Ges. de 5 
even a commiſſion in =— reve 5 


above 401: a year, could be Ailpelad of | 
0 1 
old 
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| kers given to underſtand, that 
another way of doing buſineſs 
than through tem. Iban however, 
he a leogth. affected his parpoſe.. \The im- 


= mediate ſufferers: did ot fail to call this al- 


teration in the ſyſtem of governing, an ins. 
— under various pretences, 

ſpirit an the people ee Aer. reſent= 
ments. n 

The conteſt n e 25 politi 

cal letters in the public prints, replete with | 
wit and humour, inferior, perhaps, to no- 
thing of the kind, except, the letters of 
Junius. They are now bound up in one 
volume, under the little of Baratariana; 
from alluſion to the iſland of Barataria, of 
which Sancho was mag en by: Don 
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court now finds the parliament 
of read full oblequiousasthat —_— 
Fee ane Kan —— 4 


— engaging: he, is — 4 
expected to be in his 
| on: which,js. of ſych a ticklI 
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„ Having now, 1 fatter myſelf, gives u 
_ 5 tolerable notion of Dublia and irs envi - 
mou 1 puepols ſetting out in a dy or two 


e 1 prefer à ſcuihern d' wy 
northern tour, not only as the climate muſt 
be better; but becauſe the north is in 4 
thriving ſtate of manufacture, and there · 
fore cannot be ſuppoſed to differ ſo widely 
from England, as à country where neither 
manufaCtures nor apriculture fourth,” 
A flight ſketch of the geography of this 
country, may enable vou the better to trace 
me without a map. Ireland is divided in- 
to four provinces, Ulſter, Conaught, Lein 
ſer; and Munſter. The laft is to the 8. 
and the firſt to the N. Leinſter ito the E. 
and Conaught to the W. 
Leinſter (in which is Dublin, run wa 
way removed from either extremity ef the 
kingdom) isthe moſt Jevel, and beſt e uſtiva: 
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may have dime idea of its preſent ſtate, 
whether natural or improved. But Teſt they 
mould feem overcharged with ſtill life, T 
Tthalf heighten the proſpect With human 
figures as they preſent 1 themſelves; and to 
vary. the ſcenery. retro pective Views of 
: manners, cuſtoms, and arts ſhall be inter- 
perde. 1 ahi slaigang 
Vou are not to expedt Atder order or me- 
thod in the arrangement of my obſervations: 

I ſhall ſet them down as they occur, with- 
out much attention to time, place, brother 
accident. All I ſhall promiſe is, fidelity in 
reporting facts. And if I ſhould ſometimes 
miſs my way in tracing cauſes from their 
effects, candour will ſuggeſt to you in ex- 
tenuation, , how difficult i it is for one who i is a 
ſtranger, and alone, to come in a ſhort tim 
at the knowledge ef many things} which 
the- natives might wonder how any one 
could” be ignorant of. There ate indeell 
certain chiraQeriſiievin this ebuntty which 
he that runs may read: yet 1 d not find 
that any traveller has been at the pains to 
point them out. I begin to wifh 1 Had fer 
out earlier, for my tour muſt now / be li- 
mited by the Fafon, and I muſt either fore- 


80 
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g the i he of ſome places I'w6ald wiſh 
ſee; or ſpend too little tie in each to get 
way ſatisfactory information. i 
My object is not only to ſee > thei face of 
the country, and learn its preſent ſtate, but 
alſo to compare this ſtate, with what it has 
been, and what it miglit be. And in judg- 
ing of national character, I would be for 
making a careful diſcrimitiation, between 
phyſical ed moral cauſes, between thę opo- 
rations of ems) and” the influence of go- 
vernment. un tl. 27 10310 beer ch at} 
This is but a poor cow, confifting&f x 
Few ſcattered hbuſes ; the inn however is 
a very good one. The cotintry for ſeveral 
miles on this ſide Dublin is flat, like that 
round London; but it is not like it either 
in the moltitude or magnitude of the trees, 
and ftill leſs ſo in the appearance of the 
houſes on the road fide; Thie firſt village 
l paſſed; through, about ſeven miles from 
Dublin, Ratheobl I think they call it, was 
-choſtly: compoled: of: clay — which ate 
ſometimes, you know, both warm and neat; 
but theſe were ſo aukwardly built, and: fo 
irregularly arranged, that even Wales would 
have been aſhamed of _— It — we 
4 „ to 
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ldd 1 — by abun- ; 
dance of little white villas, ſpangling the 
country all around, and ne * * 
the whole very delightful. | 
Naas, fourteen miles yan Dublin, 1 
a ſhabby looking place for a borough and 
hire! town. But there are ſome pleaſant. 
ſeats near it, and the grounds begin to ſwell 
into gentle undulations, which gives _ 
variety to that rich corn country... 
On the road hither is the af, mag- 
Nificeat houſe, begun, but. never finiſhed, 
by. Facl Strafford, when Lord Lieutenant. 
Near this, about thirty of our miles from 
Dublin, is the Curragh of Kildare, where 
All great matches are run. It is the New- 
morket of Ireland; and the ſportſmen tel! 
you that the turf is equal to anꝶ in England. 
At is a Ppacious common and ſheep-walk. 
Gaternment gives annually td prises of 
-one hundred paunds each to he zun for 
here,” Theſe were originally given at the 
ſuggeſtion of Sir William Temple; who, 
among other ſchemes for the improvement 
f Ireland; / recommended Prong —_— 
-of mending the breed of horſes, 
e "a 


* 
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_ «; As, this, groung was famous for: horſe- 
racing long before kings plates were eſta - 
liſhed here, F vainly flattered myſelf that 
it took its name from its being a horſe», 
cCourſe, and that i it was called Curragh from 
the Latin word curro; or rather from ſome 
Celtic word of like ſound and import. 
Thus you ſee me delving for the roots of 
Iriſh names, though I believe there are few 
people more thoroughly convinced that ety- 
mology is frequently but the excreſcence of 
literature. It degenerates even in the hands 
of dir Iſaac Newton, for he identifies per- 
ſons. and things, which have nothing in 
ase, but a deren or be of their 

names. 1 33.07 47 
Certain it is, the may uſeful things. may 
be ahuſed. But ſceptical as I am with re- 
ſpect to etymology, the information I have 
received. inclines. me: to think that every 
town and tract of country, nay almoſt every 
bill! in Ireland, is denominated, either from 
ſome hiſtory of the place, or ſome quality 
of the ſoil; ſome virtue of the water, or ſome 
property of the air; ſome accident of the 
ground without, or from ſome mineral 
2 in a word, that each name con- 
N tains 
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tains a brief hiſtory, or or marks out ſotne eu- 
ag of nature or of tt. 
Several inſtances” of this 1 hive been f. 
youred with by Major Vallancy, a gentle- 
man whoſe acquaintance alone is worth a 
journey to Ireland. And you will not be 
oa gag -when 1 tell you, that he is o] 
an, was bretl at Eaton, and is no- 
engineer- general of Ireland. At an age 
when words and other ma ials of know 
ledge ate generally collected, he betook 
bimſelf to the ſtody of the Triſh language, 
with a diligence ſo ſucceſsful, that he ſoon 
- butſtripped his teachers. To him we are 
indebtetl for the beſt grammar of this lan- 
guage, indeed the only one which deſerves 
the name. So that the Triſh nation may 
with little variation apply to him what Ci- 
ceto ſays of himſelf, upon finding out the 
tomb of Archimedes: Ta nobiliſimu Gra- 
ci civitus, quondam' vero etiam to; Ma, | 
ful civir unius acutiſimi monumentum 
raſſet, niit ab homine Arpiuute didiciſſt. 
At the end of his grammar he has brought 
to light ſome very old Iriſh manuſcripts; 
among the reſt one, intitled, Lęſons fer a 
Prince. It was addreſſed to that celebrated 
: monarch 
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exterminated the Danes at the battle of 
 Clontarfe, '' The ſtyle; which is not unlike 
the Proverbs of Solomon; marks the very 
high-anciquity of it] and the fine moral and 
poetical ſpirit which animates the whole 
piece, ſoffieiently evinces that civilization 
had made a conſiderable progreſs here bes 
"oy the invaſion of our ſecond Henry. 

This learned ſoldier had before favoured 
the world with an Eſſay on the antiquity of 
_ the iſh language; wherein, from à Colla- 
tion of the Iriſh with the-Punic, he ſniews 
it to have a ſtrong admixtute of the old 
Phenician, © His mode of proceeding is 
very” ſatisfaQory : he takes that ſcene of 
Plautus, whereiry a Carthaginian ſlave is iti 
tfoduced ſpeaking” in his mother-tongue; 
and comparing it verbum verbo with the 
Iriſh; which is now generally acknowledged 
to be'the pureſt dialect of the Celtic, .ſhews 
the agreement between the two languages; 
which is indeed ſo ſtriking, that even a per- 
ſon who underſtands neither may perceive 
it, by a bare inſpection of the words. 

And from this cloſe affinity of language 


he furniſhes a ſtrong preſumptive, if not 
1 deciſive 


— 
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_ deciſive proof, that literature vias very early 
inttoduced here by the Tyrians, either 
through the medium of that trade which 
was carried on with all parts of the world 
then known, ot thtough that colony which 
migrated; hither from Spain 3 and from 
which the oldinati ech a —_ 
called: Mileſians : π ] eee fn ofa bod 
It has been the — of the-Jridh wri- 
ters, that they derived their learning from 
the: Phœnicians : their bards tell you of 
one Phenius a-fear-8ajdhe; t. e. Phenius the 
Sidonian man, Who taught them letters. 
The ttuth, diveſted of its poetical obſcu- 
rity: appears to be; that the man WhO 
taught them letters was a Phœnician or Si- 
danians: -F yie; being) the daughter. of, Sidon 
O'Connor, Who has, publiſhed ſome in- 
genigus. diſſertations upon the hiſtory of 
Iceland, brings a reinforcement of. argu- 
ments. from» Newton's Chronology, which 
wonderfully corroborate this: matter. He 
gives, you a table Where, in one view, 
you may ſee the coincidence of che Iriſh 
accounts with the Newtonian eee 


The . is . Sine 
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| Speticer! thinks that the lriſh had their 
letters from the nation which migrated from 
Spain; which, as he proves from Strabo, uſed 
the Phœnician letters very early. He is not 
however deciſive on this head, but he ſays, 
« It is certain that Ireland had the uſe of 
letters __ dnticnaly,'s and ON before _ 
land.“ r Fox | | 
A comes it then, aſks be. FI they are 
fo unlearned flill, being ho old ſcholars? To. 
which i inquiry, as he returns no anſwer, I 
ſhall perhaps in future riſk ſome conjec- 
tures reſpecting it. For without having re- 
courſe to any phyſical incapacities, the 
dreams of intoxicated ſpeculation, ſeyeral 
cauſes might be ſpecified, which have ne- 
ceſſarily obſiructed the progreſs of the arts in 
this country. In one word, a provincial go- 
vernment has in itſelf impediments enow, to 
prevent the attainment of perfection in every 
department, Where the ſtrongeſt exertion 
of the human powers is to be called forth. 
But a full diſcuſſion of this queſtion I ſhall 
defer till I have more thotoughly digeſted 
my thoughts; for the e is, e, 5 


5 1 ale, { — a 
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Perhaps you did not know that Spencer 
ſpent! a.great part of his life in Ireland; they 
tell me the houſe. is Kill ſtanding wherein 
he wrote his Fairy Queen z if it comes at all 
in my line I ſhould be * to viſit it: there 
is a pleaſure which we cannot account for 
in the fight of ſuch. places. I neyer was 
in Stratford that J did not feel an unuſual 
emotion, at fight bf. that little wooden 
houſe, which gave our Shakeſpeat birth, 
By the way, what think you could haue 
inſpired maden wich ir odd- en 


| Fr. 


Good friend, or ve AN ſake! forbear - 
2 dig che daft i incloſed here; „ # 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones,” 
Abd cutſt * wy _ moves wy" bones. 


The. wh man, you. beg ſpent: the la 
years of his life at Stratford, where it was 
the ſeuſtom to gather all the bones, ſculls, 
in particular, Af} pile them in hęaps. The 
largeſt! collection in England is ſtill to be 
ſeen ig the vaults and ſteeple of that very 
church, where Shakeſpear lies interred. It 
ſeems more 2 probable, that it was this, 
tochitu effenſive, practice which een! 
E 
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the thought in the above lines, ce | 
night, By 3 . 


15 1 E T NE 5 * vin. 
Th | be "Rags, 
TAVIN G, in a wy lat, Rn myſelt 
to Stratford and Shakeſpear, let me, 
in able return to Kildare and Spencer. 
This poet tells us, that he once meditated 
a treatiſe upon the antiquities of Ireland. 
Pity that he never put it in execu- 
tion! Under the hands of ſuch a maſter it 
would have grown into a piece of enter- 
tainment, a quality ſo rarely to be un in 
works of that complexion, 4864 

The opinion, however, he has given, on 
this particular ſubject, ſhould. be ſufficient 
to excite the curioſity of an antiquarian. It 
has, I own, diſpoſed me to give a mofe im- 
partial heariög to whatever can be offered, 
in favour of the antiquities of this country, 
than otherwiſe I ſhould have been inclined 
to do. All the cuſtoms, ſays he, of the 
Iriſh, which I have noted and compared 
with what 1 have read, would miniſter oc- 


caſion of a moſt ample diſcourſe of the ori- 
11 oY 


| which had been for ae centuries. ruled 
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ginal of them, and the àntiquity of that 
people; which in truth I think to be more 
ancient than moſt that I know. of in this 
end the world. So that, if it were in the 
handling of ſome men of ſound. judgment 
and plentiful reading, it would be n 


pleaſant and profitable.” 


There muſt ſurely be ſome 1 in 


truth, for that high antiquity the Itiſn 


plume themſelves upon; if not, would Ta- 
citus have ſaid, that the ports and har- 
bours of Ireland were better known by trade 
and commerce than thoſe of Britain.“ And 
if this ſame antiquity be a thing ſo chimeri- 
cal, as ſome would repreſent it, how comes 


it, That when the ambaſſador of Henry the 


Fifth claimed precedence at the Council of 


Conſtance, he founded his title upon his 


maſter's being lord of Ireland? 180 

Orpheus tells us expreſsly, that the Argg 
nauts ſailed near the iſland Ierne 3, a teſti- 
mony prior to any which imperial Rome 


can produce in favqur of her antiquity. 
Hibernia is comparatively but a modern 


name. Ireland is the ancient Scotia. In 
later days, Caledonia, or rath er Albania, 


by 
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by the deſcendants of Fergus, brother to 
the monarch of Ireland, began to be called 
Scotia minor, or nova. But this was not 
till the eleventh century, and Ireland re- 
tained the name of Scotia, with the addiv 
tion of major, or vetus, till ſo late as the 
fifteenth, All which archbiſhop Uſher in. 
conteſtibly proves, and he gives it as his 
opinion, that no writer, before the eleventh 
century, can be produced, who. ever pointed 
out Albany by the name of Scotland. + - + 
It is near two hundred years ſince the 
learned primate gave this ſort of challenge, 
and during that ſpace, no writer has at- | 
tempted to anſwer him; but on the con-, 
trary, Camden, Scaliger, Stillingfleet, Du« 
pin, Prideaux, Rapin, Warner, Whitaker, 
and all other writers on the ſubject, except 
two or three of Scotland, confirm his opi- 
nion. It was an attack made upon the an- 
tiquities of his native country, which pro- 
bably excited Uſher to treat of them WH 
ſuch copious preciſion. | 
"Dempſter, a 3 under the am- 
en of the name, had laboured to con- 
found the matter,. He ſent Philip Ferra- 


rius a collection of Scottiſh worthies, to en- 
ö rich 


* 
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learned and candid Italian betimes diſcos 
vered the ſnare, and publiſhed an adver- 
tiſement prefixed to his book, wherein he 
warned the reader; that taking other 
writers for his guide, he had made ſome of 
the Iriſh ſaints natives of Scotland. The 
cauſe of which, was his. being deceived in 
the name, Ireland being in old times called 
Scothand, and the Iriſh Scots; as we learn 
from Oroſius, Profpero, I6dore, Cogitoſus, 
Adamnanus, Jonas the Abbot, all antient 
writers; together with Bede, St. Bernard, 
and others Who have written the lives of 
Irich Saints. For who does not know that 
the Saints Brigid, Brendan, 'Columb-cill, 
Columban, - Gall, Fiacre, Virgil, Kilian, 
Rumoldus, Dympna, Fuſcus, Malachy, and 
others, were Iriſh? who, notwithſtanding 
are called Scots, and faid' to be born in 
Scotland; of which I thought proper to ad- 
momiſh you, that you may be aware of cer- 
tain Saint-tealers. By which eoatſe cha- 
racter he branded Dempfter. And the on- 
hy harſh expreſſion in chert — = 
vonted againſt this man. Tam fuſpefte 
Jar bominem' alu gail comperinus & toties 
fon  teſferam 
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tefſeram' fregiſſe, ut aculatos unt efſe teſtes 
aporteat, & of er nen 


n i 0 
Nicolſon, whom, as. the! OR of hi 


Hiſtorical Libraries, we may ſuppoſe a cams 


petent judge in this affair, andi as an Eng- 


liſhman, impartial, is fa convinced of Demp- 
_. ters diſhoneſty, that in one place, he calle 
him # che northern rover, hO had kid - 
napped whole ſcores of Iriſh ſaints; and in 
another place, be takes natice of (“ the 
good ſervices done this kingdom, by Thomas 
Dempfter 'srobbingit of i its ſaints, andtranſ- 
planting them into his own Albanian ter- 

ritory. Which raiſed a juſt reſentment in 
the anciquaries of Ireland, h fartawith 
betook themſelves to arms, for dhe teeo- 


very of their ſtolao goads, and proved elcafly 
that the: Scars of antient times, famed for 


ſanctity and eee Ml of. them 
Irifomen.” SAX e YRS \\ 


But all the Scetch writers, wecfore Demps | 
ſter, are ſo ſar from denyiag the Iriſh ex- 


traction of the preſent gcots, that they 
ſeem to gloty in it. It is by many ar- 


guments certain, ſays John Major, that we 


owe our otigin to the Iriſh. This we learn 
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from the language, for even at this day, one 
half of Scotland ſpeaks Itiſn; and a few 
years ago, a much greater proportion ſpoke. 
the fame: language. The Scots brought 
their ſpeech: from Ireland: into Britain, as 
our annals teſtify; the writers of which, 
have ſhewn a laudable diligence in theſs 
matters. I ſay, therefore, that from whom 
ſoever the Iriſh draw their origin; the 
Scotch derive from the ſame; not imme - 
diately indeed, — as a eng; from a 
——— iet | 
King James I. in one of: his. ebe 
boaſts of the Scottiſh dynaſty being de- 
rived from that of Ireland. I have two 
reaſons to be careful of the welfare of that 
people; firſt as king of England, by rea- 
ſon of the long poſſeſſion the crown of 
England hath had of that land; and alſo 
as king of Scotland, for the antient kings 
of” Scotland are deſcended of the | kings of 
Teland. Conformably to which, Slaytyr, 
in; his!Palai-Albion; compliments this mo- 
narch upon his Jriſb pedigre - 
At quoniam, Arctoo Scotico rex hoſter ab'orbe, 
Nee minus peciduis, pethibent, Scatus ortus Hibernis, "- 
Qui Britonum parent ſcegtris Fi mihi paucaecenſens, 8 
Marre et Ogygios ATTLT: reſcrato colonos. 
c b From 
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From the above authorities, one would 
think this queſtion was fairly decided; for, 
in points of antiquity, authority is the 
principal, if not the only argument which 
can be adduced. Yet, up ſtarts another 
Scotchman till more hardy, who finding 
no authorities, either at home or abroad, 
to ſupport the darling antiquity of his na- 
tive country, is for annihilating all autho- 
rities againſt it; and vainly dares to obtrude 
upon us, for true hiſtory, the inverted ſon- 
nets of Hibernian . . 


W iſſued forth at great M®Pherſon's call, 
. old new epic paſtoral Fingal, _ | 


This learned gentleman very Fel tells 
us, that “ Fordun was the firſt who col- 


lected the fragments of Scotch hiſtory, which 
eſcaped the brutal policy of Edward I—— 
that he, poſſeſſed of all the national preju- 
dice of the age, was unwilling that his 
country ſhould yield in point of antiquity 
to England; and that, deſtitute of annals 
in Scotland, he had recourſe to Ireland, 
which, according to the vulgar errors of the 
times, was reckoned the fir habitation of the 
Scots,—That' the writers who ſucceeded 
£8 Fordun, 
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Fordun, implicitly followed his ſyſtem ; > 
that as they had no new lights, and were, 
equally with him, unacquainted with the 
traditions. of their, country, their hiſtories . 
contain little information concerning the 
origin of the Scots — That even. Buchanan 
himſelf, except the elegance of his ſtyle, 
has very little to recommend him, It 
therefore appears that little can be collect- 
ed from their own hiſtorians, concerning 
the firſt migration. of the Scots into Bri- 


tain.” 
Thus you ſee the nba a al Scotch 


hiſtorians is torn up from the very root. 
Ariſtotle, they ſay, deſtroyed the works of 
all 1 predeceſſors to make way for his 
own But in the name of wonder, where 
were * ſongs of Oſſian, when Fordun's 
national prejudice had recourſe to Ireland, to 
ſopply the want of materials in Scotland? 
Would not his filial zeal have gladly laid 
hold of them for the ſame purpoſe with our 
modern man of antiquity? 
In the diſſertations before Flagel 5 
| Temora, we are told, that * as the cuſtom 
of retaining Bards and Senachies was com- 
| mon to both nations; ; fo each, n doubt, 


_ "Hal 
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had formed a ſyſtem of hiftory, it matters 
not how much ſoever fabulous, concerning 
their reſpective origin.” Now let me aſl} if 
each had formed their ſyſtems, * wherefore 
did Fordun adopt the Trith 'fyſtem ? And if 
it was the natural policy of the times; to 
reconcite the traditions of both nations to- 
| gether, and if poſſible to deduce them 
from the ſame original ſtock; why does 
the following paragraph inſinuate that the 
ſyſteny was not concerted, but chat the Ser 
Were impoſed upon? 

For the Iriſh, who for ſome ages be- 
fory the conqueſt by Henry II. had poſe 
ſeſſed a competent ſhare of that kind of 
learning, which then prevailed in Europe, 
found it no difficult matter to impoſe their 
on fictions upon the ignorant Highland 


Senachies. By flattering the vanity of the 


Highlanders with their long liſt of Hete- 
monian kings and heroes, they without 
contradiction aſſumed to themſelves the 
character of being the mother- nation of the 
Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly 
was eſtabliſhed that Hibernian fyſtem of 
the original of the Scots, which afterwards! 
5 | Re ri 5 


% 


. want of 26A Loben, as wee te- 
carved, 3110 2 0. t turn wo ton 

It is 3 vou fog ee hid: | 
Anim, - that the Hibernian ſyſtem was the 
fiction of the thirteenth century; andi itisalſo, 
admitted, that it was univerſally received; 
for this good reaſon, that there wa- none 
otber; This ample conceſſion really looks. 
4s if the writet had a mind to arrogate to 
hicnſelf the original invention of the Cale- 
donian ſyſtem; but his candour ſhould have 
confeſſed that it was the happy thought of. 
the laſt. nter fen The whole Ae of the 
caſe. is. briefly this RS pads oft iel 
In the 8 en Berdum Aid 
collect ſuch remains of antiquity as had 
eſcaped the ravages of Edward; and iti is 
agreed, on both ſides, that ſearce any 
eſcaped, except thoſe in the monaſtery of 
Hy Columb-cil. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, biſhop, Elphinſtone, chancellor of: 
Scotland, after making the ſtricteſt ſearch. 
for old recotds, lays fo little ſtreſs upon 
what he found, that he fairly refers you: 
ad antiquos Hiberniæ ſcriptores. We have 
ſeen what tlie opinion: of Jobs | Major. was 
; in 
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in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
towards the cloſe of which Hector Boetius 
wrote his fabulous hiſtory, adhering cloſely: 
to his predeceſſors in tracing the origin of 
the Scots. Buchanan follows him, re- 
jecting bis gare incongruities, and ſup- 
porting the Hibernian ſyſtem by the eclla- 
teral authority of foreign teſtimonies, To 
his contemporary Dempſter, was reſerved 
the innovating invention of the Caledonian 

| ſyſtem. N 
But Sir George McKenZic ele to 
follow him; even he who thought it his 
duty, as advocate general of Scotland, to 
impugn certain parts of Iriſh hiſtory, in 
order to lengthen out the royal line, and to 
prove, for the honour of his Majeſty, that 
his pedigree was derived from ſovereign 
princes, rather than provincial kings. Sir 
George admits that the Scots of Britain 
came laſt from Treland; and fo doth Innys, N 
whoſe more learned labours tend to ſhorten 
rather than lengthen the catalogue . of Ca- 
ledonian kings. | e 
What then remains to ſupport the credit 
of a ſyſtem, (exploded: univerſally abroad, 
and 1 at home, but the genius, ſtyle, 
and 
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and learning of Mr. Mn? Which, 


after all, betray his diſtruſt of it, and can- 
not ſecure him from manifeſt ſelf- contra- 


ditions, Firſt, the Hibernian ſyſtem is 
concerted between the two nations; next, 
the one was impoſed upon by the other,” 

then it was neither concerted nor impoſed, 
but © the true Caledonian fyſtem was 
handed down by tradition; though a few 


| ignorant Senachies might be perſyaded out 


of their opinion, by the ſmoothneſs of an 
Iriſh tale, it was impoſſible to eradicate 
from the bulk of the people, their own 
national traditions,” ; 

He ſometimes attempts to entrench has 
ſelf in verbal criticiſm, a fort, in which one 
would have thought, he would have been 
impregnable; but even a perſon who knows 
nothing of the Iriſh language, may, with 


very little attention, perceive the improba- 


bility of what he advances. He aſſerts, 
what is univerſally denied by the Iriſh, that 
they call their language C atlic-Erinach. 
They ſay, that the Iriſh of both the Scot- 
lands, the old and the new, have all along 


the their language Calle, without any 
addition. 


Now 
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Now to be convinced that this is the 
truth of the matter, let us only aſk our- 
ſelves, to what purpoſe ſhould a mark of 
diſtinction be added to the ſame language, 
though ſpoken by different nations ? 
We uſe no addition, to diſcriminate the 
language of England, from that now com- 
monly ſpoken in Ireland. No! we call 
both the Engliſh. And when we talk of 
the Latin tongue being generally ſpoken, 


at ſuch or ſuch a period, we do not ſay the 


Latin. of France, or the Latin of Germany, 
but ſimply, and emphatically, the Latin. 
An epithet is indeed neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
the people of a colony, from thoſe of the 
mother-country;. as to diſtinguiſh the de- 
ſeendents of the Saxons in England, we 
call them Anglo-Saxons. Accordingly we 
find, that in the Triſh or Gatlic, a Scotch- 
man is called Albanach Gael, z. e. a Scoto- 
Hibernian ; but an Iriſhman is s called em- 
phatically Gael. 

Another circumſtance there is, which 


| tends to throw ſome light upon this 


matter; the ſongs of Oſſian are as fami- 
liar to the aboriginal natives of Ireland, as 
G 2 | they 


iy 


more probable, and go down the better; 
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they are repreſented by Mr. M. — to 
be in Scotland. And it is reaſonable they 


ſhould be ſo. Oſſian is mentioned by Keat- 
ing, Flagherty, and all the other hiſtorians 


of this country, as an Iriſh chieftain; but 


no notice is taken of him by any Scotch 
hiſtorian. Nor is there any mention made 


by them of Fingal, father to Oſſian; yet 
all the Iriſh hiſtories are replete with his 


exploits, Fin-mac-Comhal (pronounced 


Finmacoal) z. e. Fin the fon of Comhal is 
the great hero, to whom, as a Hercules, the 


common Iriſh aſſimilate all ſtrong and gal- 
lant men. ; 


So,much, indeed, is Pn admitted by 


the publiſher of Fingal; and to uſher his 


work with greater plauſibility into the 
world, he takes notice of an advertiſement, 
5 5 had appeared in the Iriſh news- 
papers, notifying that a tranſlation of the 
Iriſh Fingal. would ſoon. make its appear- 
ance, and requeſting the Public, to ſuſpend 
the purchaſe of the Scotch tranſlation, as 
being ful] of errors, &c. A blunder was 
ſure to be inſerted, to make the 'thing 


for 
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| for what more natural, than for Iriſh ſaga- 
city to ſpy out the errors of a 9 it had 
not ſeen? 2 51 % eds 30 
But, from all the i inquiries 61 have made, 
Lens could learn that ſuch tranſlation 
was ever meditated. Major Vallancy, who 
| knows every Iriſb ſcholar in this kingdom, 
tells me, he never heard of any ſuch work 
being in agitation. He ſays, Offian's poems 
are all ſhort ballads, not yet collected to 
his knowledge, by any one. So, you; may 
gueſs the quarter from whence n blunder- 
ing advertiſement originated. 95 
et jt has been reported, nk Auk great 
names too, that the, firſt four books of 
Fingal were to be ſcen in the Iſſe of Sky, 
written in a fair hand on vellum, and bear- 
ing date in the year 1403. But this re- 
port proves ill authenticated. Dr. Johnſon | 
made the moſt, diligent reſearches in the 
Ille of Sky, and elſewhere, for theſe ſup- 
poſed manuſcripts z but the reſult of all 
inquiries iſſued in this concluſion, that there 
not only were no ſuch manuſcripts in ex- 
iſtence, but that it was impoſſible there 
ſhould be any ſuch: for that the Erſe had 
"Ss never 
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never been a written language, till 2 
a century. 

In ſhort, the forgery e in che 
publications of Fingal and Temora, is ſo 
clearly detected by the ſagacious and learned 
author of the Tour to the Weſtern Iſles, 
that to oppoſe the evidence of ſuch fictitious 
works, to that of eſtabliſned hiſtory, would 
be to perſiſt in a moſt audacious inſult upon 
the underſtandings of mankind. There are, 
we know, original poems aſcribed to Oſſian. 
Mr. M———1 may have taken their ima- 
ges and ſentiments, may have adopted their 
manner and ſpirit, but he has ſo changed 
the matter and order of the narration, by 
putting in, and leaving out, and other me- 
tamorphoſing methods, that his work may 
be called any thing. rather than a tranſla- 
tion. 5 

That this is the very method, which Mr. 

M. has purfued, he in ſome meaſure 
acknowledges ; for when he recommends it 
to the Iriſh to give a tranſlation of their 
Oſſian's poems, © he hopes that the tran- 
ſlator will chuſe to leave ſomething i in the 
obſcurity of the original.” Now it is to 
—_— be 
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be preſumed, that he has too much candor 
to offer that advice to another, which he 
would not himſelf follow. 3 

It is curious enough to ſee ſo esd "I 
man as Lord Kaims, a man too, who in 
other reſpects ſeems diveſted of prejudice, 
ſuch an advocate for the authenticity of the 
poems of Oſſian in Engliſh. But I cannot 
think this agreeable writer in earneſt, 
For while he tortures his ingenuity to give 
them a plauſibility, which contradicts all 
his own ſyſtematic principles, he ſeems al- 
moſt willing to compound for them as a 
forgery. But the glory of the antient Ca- 
ledonians is at any rate to be ſupported; 
therefore, rather than it ſhould ſink, he is 
even for recurring to miracle, And upen_ 
this ground, he ſeems ultimately to reſt his 
cauſe; a ground, ee we . never 

would have choſen. 
- The refinement of ſentiment in Offias' 8 
Characters, is ſo ſubverſive of all that he 
had been for eſtabliſhing, that he is utterly 
at a loſs to account for it. Had the 
Caledonians, ſays he, made flaves of the 
women, and thought as meanly of them 
as ſavages commonly do; it could never have 
G 1 entered 
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entered the imagination of Oſſian to aſeribe 
to them thoſe numberleſs graces that exalt 
the female ſex, and render many of them 
objects. of pure and elevated affection. 
Withaut the aid of inſpiration, ſuch refined 
manners could never d been ee 
by a ſavage.” ROT 
Nou is it not a fact an nateristy; that. at 
thin: very day, the Highland women are 
employed 1 in the moſt ſervile offices, even 


in carrying out manure -/ like beaſts of bur- 


den? Yet, our truly curious fact collector, 
after ſome ſtrictures. on Ruſſian manners, 
.triumphantly aſks, can we ſuppoſe that 
the ladies and gentlemen of Oſſian's poems, 
evet amuſed themſelves after the age of 
twelve, with hide and ſeek, queſtions and 
m nde, or ſuch like childiſh play.“ 

Is not this to furniſh laughter — a 
ſneer at Highland manners? Does not Lord 
Kaims, - arguing for the aid of inſpiration, 
virtually: betray that ſyſtem he would ſup- 
port? Let thoſe celebrated epics then 
be at beſt conſidered, but as ingenious 
Centos culled from Iriſh Bards ; ;_ garbled 
and tranſpoſed, curtailed and interpolated, 
| they are certainly not originals, and conſe- 


; r 
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quently they are not Oſſian's. Perhaps 
they are better. If ſo, let Scotland glory 
in them; but, detected as they are by Dr. 
John ſon, betrayed by Lord Kaims, and ; | 
ſelf· condemned throughout, they - muſt 
remain only a monument of My ingegulty 
ob the Editor. % nt woo : 


© Offian fablimeſt imple Nd: of all, 
Let Engliſh infidels M*Pherſon call, 
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to iH TER 5 Kildare. | 
1" is an opinion pretty general, on our 
ſide the water, that the Iriſh had not 
any buildings of ſtone and mortar, before 
they were raiſed by the Engliſh; but I will 
encloſe you the ſketch of one, above 130 
feet high, which was certainly built ante- 
cedent to that period; for Gyraldus Cam- 
brenſis, ſecretary to Henry II. and after- 
wards biſhop of St. David's, deſcribes thoſe 
round towers, among the wonderful things 
of Ireland, and calls them turres ecclefia- 
frcas, gue more 0 arctæ ſunt necnon 
& rotunde, 


| This 
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This writer was by no means partial in 
favour of the Iriſh nation; when therefore 
he ſays, that thoſe towers were built after 
the faſhion of the country, we cannot agree 
with thoſe who ret them to have been 
erected by the Danes. T Tann bebe ben 


other part of Europe, that I hos f 5 except 
in Scotland; where thete are two of a ſmall 
ſize, one at Abernethy i in Pert A 
other at Brechin in Angus, Which | 
bye, among other circumſtances, tends to 
decide the deſcent of the Scots fre 
land, for we may eaſily conceive, th! 
Scottiſh towers were built by the poſterity 
of the Iciſb, who went over with Fergus, 
in the manner of thoſe of their ay coun- 
try, where they are ſo numerous. 1 
be learned, however, are 88 agreed 
out he paiticular uſe, to which: theſe 
 cafive ence gppiicd; Kas ade were 


dais he. very nathe of them: i > 
\prexaily 7 n, mow . 20 

Fg "Snathag mere. anchorite pillars, ſuch 
as Simon Stylites uſed to ſanctify kimbeif | 
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upon. They tell you, that, in order to 
preſerve the appearance of piety in the Abbey, 


and augment the fame of the monks, one | 


of them, moſt eelebrated for his auſterity, 
uſed to watch and pray, in an extraordiafry 
manner; thus removed from the earch, and 
its low cares, and, as it were, holding 
nearer converſe with the Deas! >: 
TI ſhall not preſume to decide upon a 
queſtion of ſuch moment; yet I cannot help 
inclining to the ſecond opinion, not oply 
from the name given them by the indigenal 
natives, but from the following conſidera- 
tions: Over great part of the caſt, they have 


tall round ſteeples, called wimorets, wih 


| balconies at top, whence a perſon calls the 
people to public worſhip at ſtated hours, 
As the Iriſh had their arts from Pheanicia, 
we may fairly ſuppoſe, that from thence 
alſo came the model of theſe towers, which 
ſerved as the minorets of the caſt do at pre- 
ſent, till bells came into uſe; for narrow 
as they are, (about ten feet in the clear, at 
the baſe) they might hold a bell large 
enough to ſummon the auditory, as effec- 
tually as the ſhouts of a man, | 


8 Not 
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Not far from the tower, they ſhew the 
ruins of a convent, of the nuns of St. 


Brigid; who, according to Gyraldus, makes 


Kildare illuſtrious by her unextinguiſhable 
fires, the aſhes of which have never in- 
creaſed. The very oak under Which the 
delighted to pray, has given a name to the 
place. Brigid, you muſt know, was the 
Virgin Saint of the land, and, after the 
Bleſſed Virgin and St. Patrick, held in the 
higheſt adoration by the Iriſh catholics. 
She was worſhipped, like Veſta, with un- 
extinguiſhed fires, kept burning by the 
nuns in their convent; which was there: 
fore called the fire-houle. 19 2 


Ignis inexſtincti Dariæ, quis creſcere novit 
Avis tot lapſis. Brigida Virgo, « cinis * ? 


The ladies of Inflend are 400 Me to 
| imitate this patroneſs of virginity in mak- 
ing the vow ; celibacy being, perhaps, more 

uncommon here than in any other- country. D 
Yet, the chaſtity of the women, and the 
bravery of the men, are traits of the na- 
tional character, on which theſe people, 
not without juſtice, pique themſelves. 1 
Among 
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Among the higher ranks, the indiſcre- 
tions of the fair ſex are, probably, as un- 
common as any where elſe, and certainly 


more ſo than in many other places. In a 


circle ſo ſmall, that not to know every body 
is to be unknown, treſpaſſes in this way 
can never eſcape obſervation, and therefore 


cenſure muſt be armed with double terrors. 


But whatever ſtrictneſs guards decorum 
in the polite world, they tell you that in- 
famy does not long attend female frailty, in 


the lower walk of life. There a young woman 


may make the young ſquire a father, and 
marry her ſweet- heart the very next year, 
who values his bride the more, as ſuch a con- 
nection is ſuppoſed to enhance her dowry. 
As it is doubted whether courage is na- 
tural or artificial, ſo it has been diſputed, 
whether chaſtity originates from conſtitu- 
tion or education. But is there not a firm- 
neſs of nerves? Is there not a happy tem- 


perament? Poeta naſcitur non fit, is not a 


true propoſition, but it is more true than 
poeta fit nan naſcitur. Away then with 


the mighty examples from Hawkeſworth's 


Voyages, which have been adduced to ſhew 
that chaſtity is not an inſtinctive virtue. 
| „„ Let 
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of ſome conſequence to the town, 
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| Let it not be argued that the ages of 
chivalry and romance over-rated female vir- 


tue, and that the preſent age, of poliſh and 


refinement, is bringing it back to its ori- 
ginal value: nor let it be propheſied, that 
in this untainted iſle, the morality of 
ſome future age will, like the religion 
of the preſent, unkalendar St. — 
Adieu. 


Err 
Kilkenny, Auguſt 30, 1778. | 


M laſt was from a little town which 
had its name from St. Brigid's cell of 


the Oak; this is written from the beſt in- 
land town in the kingdom, denominated 
from the cell of St. Kenny. It is ſweetly 


ſituated on the river Newre, covering two 
little hills; on one of which ſtands the 
cathedral, and on the other the old caſtle of 
the Ormond family. Near the cathedral is 
one of thoſe round towers, 1 gave you a. 
ſketch of- from Kildare, There are, be- 
ſides, three towers of ruinous abbies, which 
ſtill rear their heads aloft, and give a figure 


But 
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But before 1 make you better acquainted 

with Kilkenny, let me give you ſome ac- 
count of the way to it. From Kildare to 
Caſtle-Dermot the country is .in general 
pleaſant, and in ſome places adorned with 
plantations, Caſtle-Dermot is a very poor 
town for a borough, not even a ruin remain- 
ing of that caſtle whence it was called. 
That it was once a place of ſome note, is 
however evident from the remains of reli 
gious houſes. One of its monaſteries has 
been magnificent ; ; two of the ailes, with 
one of its windows, ſtill preſerve the out- 
lines, of grandeur and elegance. . The town 
was ſacked and plundered by Bruce in 
1316, * a eee was held there in 
1377. 

On this fide Caſtle-Dermot the country , 
grows leſs pleaſant, and the. road being one 
extended right line for ſeveral miles, be- 
comes more fatiguing to the rider than to the 
horſe. There, for the firſt time, I faw their 
fewel, with us called pear, but with them 
turf; piled up in priſmatical heaps, like 
the mortars at Woolwich, upon the mar- 
gin of thoſe pits, from whence they are 
dug. They are cut by an inſtrument called 

a ane, 
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af lane, which is nothing more than a ſpade 
of about four inches broad, with a ſteel 


blade of the ſame breadth, ſtanding at right 
angles to the edge of the ſpade. So that 
each turf i is a parallelepiped, of about ten 


inches by a ſquare. of four. From this in- 
ſtrument, Mr. Reid, an ingenious. cutler 
of Dublin, has borrowed the form of a knife, 
for delving into e Wien wad alſo 


call a ſlane. 

As you approach Carloin tha kobe loi 
the country ſeeming. to be entirely occupied 
by gentlemen's parks, - walled in, and re- 
cently planted; which will appear moſt 
delightful when the trees are full grown. 
The town itſelf is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Barrow, and makes a very cheerful appear- 


ance, from the number of white houſes 


ſcattered up and down; nor are you at all 


diſappointed when you enter it, there being 
a cleanneſs and neatneſs in the ſtreets, Thad 


not hitherto ſeen on this road. There was 
a good fleſh- market, and every thing wore 
the appearance of a good Engliſn village. 


Such are the happy effects of a little trade! 
For here they have a manufacture of the 
coarſeſt kind of woollen cloths, and are con- 


cerned 
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concerned in ſupplying: the neighbourhood 
with coats from Kilkenny. They have a 
| horſe-bafrack and on an eminence, over- 
hanging che river, ſtands an old caſtle, of 
an oblong ſquare area, with large round 
towers dt each angle; hich has a fine effect. 
Vp the river from Carlow, the landſkip 
is highly pictureſque z:and downward, for 
eight miles along its banks, to Leighlin- 
Bridge, tiie ride is delightful. At a due 
diſtanee the grounds ſwell gradually inte 
mountains, which, from their feet to their 
mitlſides, are covered with woods; and, to 
enliven the proſpect, the: interjacent tract 
is n terſperſed with ſeveral little white vil 
Bridge hithet, the country is naturally cheer- 
ful: hut let me reconduct you to Kilkenny, 
in Spencer's poetic barge, down the Newre, 
one of thoſe three renowned brethren, 
Which, that great giant, Blomius, begot' * 
Of the fair nymph Rheuſa, wandring there, 

One day, as ſhe, to ſhun the ſeaſon hot, 
| Under Slew-Bloome, in ſhady grove was got; 
F bis giant found her, and by force deflower'd ; 
Whereof conceiving, ſhe in time brought forth - 425 
Theſe three fair ſons, which being thenceforth pour'd, 
In three great rivers ran, and many countries ſcour'd. 


The 
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The firſt the gentle Shure, that making way, 

By ſweet Clonmel adorns rich Waterford; | + 
The next, the ſtubborn Newre, whoſe waters 8er be 

By fair Kilkenny, and Roſs-ponte board, 22] 
The third the goodly Barrow —— 5 


There are but two churches i in this large 


town, or rather city, conſiſting of between 


two and three thouſand houſes ; but there are 
ſeveral maſs-houſes, each of which has con- 
gregations, vaſtly more numerous than both 
the churches. The cathedral is a Gothic | 
edifice, ſo. venerable, that whoever ſees it 


muſt. lament, that a ſpire, at leaſt, ' had 
not been added to the ſtumpy ſteeple. From 


the Biſhop's palace to the church, is a long 
and double colonnade; in the modern ſtyle. 
The nave is divided from the ailes, by 
maſſy columns of black marble, 'cruſted | 
over with a dirty lime white-waſh. It is, 
however, a conſolation, that the ſcaffold- 
ing is now rearing for the purpoſe of em- 
belliſhing this ancient pile. II 
In the iles are ſeveral ancient monuments | 
of armed knights, and mitred biſhops, ſome 
in horizontal, and ſome in praying poſtures, 


and one modern monument of white n mar- 
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ble, finely executed ; the device is Piety, 
with a book in her hand, leaning in 4 
mournful poſture over an urn. Theſe, al- 
together, would have given a due ſolemnity 
to the place, were it not that its ſlovenly 
condition rather inſpired a painful me- 


lancholy. _ 
The hill on SES the cathedral ſands, 


is called the Iriſh Town, as that whereon 
the caſtle is, goes by the name of the 
Engliſh Town, and. each of them ſend two 
members to parliament. The former is 


moſtly compoſed of ſorry houſes, and poor 


cabins ; the latter is generally well built, 
The caſtle was founded by Randolph III. 
earl of Cheſter, but built, as it now ſtands, 
by the Butlers, anceſtors of the dukes of 
Ormond. In the Engliſh town is the church 


of St. Mary, no contemptible ſtructure, 


with ſeveral old monumental decorations ; 
there alſo arethe town: hall, jail, and market- 
houſe, 

1 mentioned to you the towers of three 
monaſteries, theſe are St. John's, St. Fran- 
cis's, and the Black Abbey. St. John's has 

great elegance, and amazing lightneſs in 
HI! 


. 
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the tyle of the buildin g. The Abbey- church 
of Bath is, I think, called the lanthorn of 
England; but Wis is more windowed till ; 

for about fifty- four feet of the ſouth fide of 
the choir yet entire, the whole ſeems to 
be one window. I ſend you a ſketch of it. 
The eaſt window is ſixteen feet wide, and 
about forty high, as I guels, _ Belonging to 
us Abbey are the remains of ſeveral old 
monuments, almoſt buried in the ruins. 

St. Francis's has little remaining except 
| the tower. But tlie Black Abbey i is a mag- 
nificent remain; the windows are exquiſitely 
curious, not- unlike many, you have ſeen; 
the architraves in the outſide cornice under 
the Parapet, are very expreſſive of their 
origin. Of this ſpacious ruin, two of the 
. are almoſt entire. . 

One of the old churches is converted 
into a maſs-houſe, as the courts of two of 
the abbies are changed into barracks; st. 
.Francis's for horſe, and St. John's for foot. 
How different ate the cſtablithinetits of 
different Potentates, at different periods! 
The Pope's s barracks in Ireland were once 


filled with old fellows, with ſhaven crowns, 
and 
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and without ſhirts, but clothed in long 
ſweaty gowns, of black, and white, and 
grey. The king now fills his convents with 
young fellows, wearing long hair, linen 
ſhirts, and ſcarlet jackets lined with all the 
colours of the rainbow. 1 5 
The caſtle, whoſe magnificence was 

heightened by the ſublimity of its ſituation, 
has been gradually falling into decay, ſince the 
attainder of the late duke of Ormond. It 
was in his time a ſpacious ſquare, two ſides 
of which only are now ſtanding : one they 
are rebuilding, and the other two they are 
putting into repair; but in a taſte too mo- 
dern for a building of ſuch antiquity, and 
too frippery for one of ſuch magnitude. 
In a gallery of 150 feet in length, but 

very diſproportioned in breadth, they ſhew 
you ſeveral old portraits: among theſe, in 
full length, are the whole Stuart race who 
reigned in England from Charles I. inclu- 
ſive, together with William III. who is 
ſaid to have dined here, on his march to 
the ſiege of Limerick, ſoon after the battle 
of the Boyne. But the moſt remarkable 


piece. is a three quarter length of earl Straf- 
H 3 ford, 
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ford, fad to be taken but a few days | bes 
fore his cataſtrophe ; to which is contraſted, 
the picture of the ſame perſon, taken in 
the full career of his ambition, The dif- 
ferent ſituations of life are ſtrongly marked 
in the countenance of each, | f 
I the room called the Preſence Cham- 
ber, or at leaſt in that next it, for I already 
forget, are the four elements in tapeſtry, 
finely executed, and in high preſervation ; 
the gloſs of newneſs ſeems freſh upon them, 
In another apartment is a ſuit of hangings, 
repreſenting the ſtory of Decius, in the at- 
titudes of taking leave of his friends, re- 
ceiving the high prieſt's benediction, &c. 
Kc. and at length devoting himfelf. Theſe 
tapeſtries, though not ſo glowing in their 
colours as the ſeaſons, are nevertheleſs ad- 
mirable in other reſpects. Pity that they 
ſhould he exhibited to ſo little advantage; 
they are hung up in a room, the ſhape of 
which is fo inordinate, that I queſtion 
whether any two ſides of it are parallel, 
and it is illuminated diagonally from a 
window, in a ſegment of one of the round 


flankers. One of the Ko nn pieces is folded 
round 
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round. the mixed angle at the window, ſo 
that the part of it on the concave ſurface. 
has a glaring light, while that on the plain 
is almoſt in darkneſs, This room affords 
too many beautiful views of nature from 
without, to require the ſacrifice of ſo much 


art within. 


The ſervant, who ſhewed the bein told 
me the ſituation was very like that of 
Windſor, I cannot ſay the likeneſs would 
have ſtruck me, though there is at both 
places a town, a caſtle, and a river. How- 
ever, let not Windſor faſtidiouſly diſdain 
the compariſon, For though the country 
round Kilkenny is not improved like that 
round the moſt princely of the royal pa- 
laces, yet the ſite of this caſtle is at once 
bold and beautiful, with almoſt every ad- 
vantage that could be wiſhed to decorate 
the ſcene, | 
It ſtands upon a precipice, overhanging | 
the bend of a deep and rapid river, with 
two ſtately bridges full in view: the more 
diſtant, and up the ſtream, is compoſed of. 
ſeven arches, that next the caſtle has but 
three; but of a very wide ſpan, of hewn 
| H 4 marble, 
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marble, in fine elliptical proportions. T he 
fides of the river are well planted, and the 
ſubjacent town looks as if it had been built 


merely to be looked at; for every thing in 


it worth ſeeing, bears upon the caſtle, whilſt 
every thing diſſightly is, ſomehow or 
other, ſcreened from the view. The hori- 
201 is cloſed, in one limb, by mountains, 
placed at a due diſtance, to give variety 
without horror; and if any thing is want» 
ing to render the proſpect inchanting, it is 


that the middle diſtances are deſtitute of 


that richneſs of cultivation, and that em- 
belliſhment of country-ſeats, which is the 
capital beauty of Windſor, But Kilkenny 
is far more pictureſque. 

Windſor caſtle looked at, is auguſt ** 
venerable, but when you look from it, there 


is nothing to inſpire thoſe ideas. Not 


Eton's ſpires, not Cooper's claſſic hill, not 
Cleveden's gay alcove, nor Glo'ſter's gayer 
lodge, can furniſh ſuch a laviſh variety ta 


the landſkip-painter, as theſe Hibernian 


ſcenes, There Nature has painted with her 
moſt correct pencil, here ſhe has daſhed with 
a more careleſs hand, This i is the fanciful 

i | and 
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and fiery ſketch of a great maſter, that the 
touched and. finiſhed work of a ſtudious 
compoſer. Without either mountain or 
ſea, no landſkip can, in my conception, be 
perfect; it wants the grand attribute of 
ſublimity. Windſor Foreſt was a theme 
exactly level to the tame genius of Mr. 
Pope, whole lines are not more harmonious 
than the ſubject; but it was ſuch a rude 
original as this, which raviſhed Milton into 

that brilliant deſcription, 


Straight mine eyes hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whilſt the landſkip round it meaſures, 
Rauſſet lawns, and fallows grey, 
Where the nibling flocks do tray ; 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt, 
The labouring clouds do reſt; 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. 
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LETTER xl. 


| Rilkenoy, 
paving heard a great deal of the 
cave of Dunmore, I went this morn- 
ing to ſee it. Even beauties too highly 
extolled, before you ſee them, ſeldom an- 
ſwer your expectations. I will not, how- 
ever, rank this among beautiful objects, for 
to me it had nothing to recommend it, 
After riding ſome miles over a very rough 
road, they ſhewed me a knoll, or ſwelling 
ground, in a green field, which they ſaid 
was the cave's mouth, but I could ſee no 
cavity, till I came to the very lip. 
The aperture was lined with a few ſtunt= 
ed ſhrubs, intertwined with ivy. The de- 
ſcent was apparently eaſy, but after I got 
fairly in, it became very difficult, from the 
damp and ſlippery footing, I therefore ſoon 
made my way back again ; and took my 
turn of holding the horſes, that my ſervant 
might gratify his curioſity. He ſtayed a 
great while in it, and, when he came up, 
lamented that I had not gone farther, and 
begged of me to go down again. If there 
| arg 
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are any ſparry incruſtations there, itought to 
have been viewed by candle-light. But I 
cannot conceive that the exhibition would 
reward the trouble. | 

Do not however i imagine Hoſt my day with 8 
this bawble, for in my way I paſſed through 
the fine old park of Dunmore, and farther 
on, I ſaw the coal mines, which are well 
worth ſeeing. The pits are principally at 
Caſtle-comber, the eſtate of lord Wandcoſ- 
ford, who is ſaid to clear 10, ooo J. a year 
by them. If the grand canal were finiſhed 
to the Barrow, he would then probably 
make much more, for that would open a 
communication with Dublin, But hills 
interpoſe, which muſt be pierced IT 
for that purpoſe. 

One would, however, think that even a 
canal could not much lower their price, 
conſidering the following extraordinary fact. 
The carriers pay 5 d. per cent. weight, and 
fell them for 1 6. 8 d. in Dublin, which is 
abeve 80 Engliſh miles from the pits. 
Each car draws but ſeven hundred weight, 
which with 9 d. for turnpike, makes the 
load coſt 35. 8 d. and it ſells for 11 5. 8d. 
So that for ſix days travelling charges of a 
5 man 
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man and horſe, there is but 8s. to ſay 


nothing of the labour of both, and the 
wear and tear of the car. They are ſaid 
to be laid down in the moſt remote parts 
of the kingdom, at a price fo low, that 
it puzzles calculation to make out how 
the wretched carriers can ſubſiſt. 

Theſe coals are univerſally prized for 
drying malt with; becauſe they emit no 
ſmoke. A fire made of them yields a very 
intenſe heat; it does not blaze but glow, 
Jooking like lumps of red hot iron ; the 
vapour is very dangerous, except in a room 
well ventilated. The other elements have, 
it is ſaid, their peculiarities at Kilkenny; 
but theſe are not ſo well founded upon 
truth, It is true that their ſtreets are paved 
with marble, for I believe they have no 
other ſtone. Their marble is black, varie- 
gated with white, and takes a very high 
poliſh. It is much uſed for chimney pieces 
all over the kingdom. The only manufac- 
tory here is for coarſe cloths and fine 
blankets, 

Kilkenny values itſelf upon its ſuperior 
gentility and urbanity. It is much fre- 


„ by the neighbouring gentry 26 4 
— 
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country reſidence, has a ſtand of nine ſedan 
chairs; and is not without the appearance of 
an agreeable place. L. went laſt night to 
their weekly aſſembly, -and was ſoon, given 
to underſtand, by one of my pattners, that 
Kilkenny has always been eſteemed the 
moſt polite and well-bood part of the n- 
„ | 
Knowing, 0 little of this conntey; I am 
not furniſhed with any arguments from 

either reaſon or authority, to diſpute this 
_ pretenſion. My partner was fo beautiful a 
woman, and ſo ſtriking an example of the 
doctrine ſhe taught, that ſhe led me away 
an eaſy captive to her opinion: For which 

I can ſee the juſteſt grounds. This was 
the ſeat of the old Ormond family, here the 
laſt duke kept a court, as ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors had done, in a ſtyle much 
more magnificent than any of the modern 
viceroys. The people imbibed the court 
manners, and manners remain long after 
their cauſes are removed. 

At preſent, the inheritor of the caſtle and 
ſome of the appendant manors, a Roman 
catholic gentleman, affects the ſtate of his 
| anceſtors; his wife receives company, as 
4 _ am 
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1 am told, the old Ormond ladies uſed 
todo; ſhe never returns viſits; and people 


ſeem diſpoſed to yield her this pre- emĩ- 5 


nence. 


The cook belonging to this i inn, the Sheaf 
of Wheat, wears ruffles; and though an old 
man, is as full of vivacity as politeneſs. He 
brings me every day, after dinner, ſome 
delicious pears, and ſays he keeps a few for 


the quality who reſort to the houſe; and 


that he has done ſo for thirty years. 
I am not ſingular in remarking that the 
peaſants of this country are a moſt comely 


breed of men. They are generally middle 


fized, and have almoſt univerſally dark 
brown hair, and eyes of the ſame colour. 


Their complexions are clear, their coun- 


tenances grave, and their faces of that 


oval character, which the Italian Painter 
ſo much admire, A A 
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LETT 

Kilkenny. 
*HE endowed ſchool here is called a 
college; and certainly no ſeat of learn- 
ing could wiſh for a ſituation more cheer- 
ful, or more healthful. Such ſtagnating 
floods as we have ſeen round Magdalen- 
walks, Merton-fields, and Chriſt- church 
meadows, could never annoy this charming 
ſpot. The city itſelf would be ſomething 
like Oxford, if we could ſuppoſe Oxford 
dilapidated of its towers and pinnacles. 
Many people in Dublin expreſſed to me 
an earneſt deſire, that Kilkenny ſhould be 
made the ſeat of a learned ſociety; hoping 
by that 'means to prevent ſo many from 
going to Scotland, in queſt of education. 
Others again hinted, that if Armagh in 
the north was to divide with Kilkenny in 
the ſouth, the emoluments of Trinity- 
College Dublin, it would be more con- 
ducive to the intereſts of literature and 

virtue, | EG 
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Diſcipline is, at preſent, attended to 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, and every poſ- 
ſible care taken to enforce obedience to the 
ſtatutes. Greater ſtrictneſs is certainly ob- 
ſerved than with us at Oxford. The gates 
are regularly attended, and no ſtudent can 
be in the city, without the knowledge of 
the porters. Defaulters undergo pecunia 
mulcts, at the diſcretion of the Dean I 
a board of Fellows. N Nevertheless, fre- 
quent and enormous outrages are commit- 
ted. One of the gownſmen was lately 
killed in a riot with' the watchmen ; yet it 
is believed, that, in general, the beer ach. 
men are more finned againſt than fanning. 
The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction extends 
to the college; and it has been exerciſed; 
but not without tumult and diſorder. ' From 
this principle, a perpetual feud is kept up 
with the inferior , officers of magiſtracꝝ, 
_ thoſe obnoxious reſtrainere of gatuml: is 
berty. Hrs C19 | 
Bat there is nib evi . 
ſtitution of this corporate body, which 
brings on a periodical fever, the criſis of 


which is generally violent. You already 
ſe, 
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ſee, I mean the election of repreſentatiyes. 
This never fails to breed abundance of ill 
| blood, conyulſing the whole ſyſtem, and 
| diſſolying every principle of health within. 
Nor is its malignant influence confined 
to the college walls. It not only ſets the 
tutor againſt 1 the pupil, and the pupil againſſ 
the tutor, but it ſets the father agpipſt the 


1 


4 K 


what is ſtill 'worls, it places fl-advanzaze . 
againſt general intereſt ; at once overturning. 
what Cicero and Cumberland are for eſta- 
bliſhing in the halls. | 
Od age is but too prone to adopt the 
ſordid maxims of world] y wiſdom; but this, 
alas! prematurely wrinkles the mind, and 
brings early decrepitude on private virtue 
and public ſpirit. But jet every influence 
be — and for ever removed from our ſchools, 
which, inſtead of expanding the affections 
to the ſphere e of human happineſs, contract 
them to the narrow focus of ſelf. intereſt: 
which ſhould always be conſidered, but as a 
particle, in the maſs of univerſal good. | 
Unbappily for this ſociety, the ower 
of returning m <pabers þ is lodged, principally, 
in the hands o _— ; for of ninety clec- 


tors, 
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tors, ſeventy are ſcholars, one half of 
whom are probably not of age. From the 


| Provoſt's prerogative of nomination, which 


I have already explained to you; it is evi- 
dent that he can, in ſeven years, as with a 


plaſtic hand, mould this ſociety into the 


arbitrary form of his wiſhes; for in that 
period, between ſeventy and eighty of the 


whole may be of his own creation. 


A new Provoſt indeed coming in, at the 


eve of an election, may find many refrac- 


tory, and ſome rebellious ſubjects in his 


dominions. He ſhould not therefore en- 


deavour, all at once, to drive them into 


allegiance ; he ſhould only gradually lead 
them into compliance. And he has, in the 


plenitude of his power, ſuch a magazine of 


reſources, as cannot fail to operate power- 
fully on the majority. 
If univerſities muſt have repreſentatives 


in parliament, it would be well for that of 
Dublin, if its Fellows only had been veſted 
with the privilege of freeholders, and that 


the Provoſt had here, as in other caſes, the 


power of nomination ; for reaſons, obvious 
cd what i I already ſaid. 


Scarce 
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Scarce a week paſſes without the ap- 
pearance of ſome ſatirical production, 
either in proſe or verſe, pointed at the 
higheſt in ſtation, and the moſt eminent 
for abilities of the whole body. No 
leſs than two volumes of theſe have been 
already collected, under the title of Pran- 
ceriana ; which, however they may diſ- 
cover great talents for wit and humour, 
in the young gentlemen who wrote them, 
ſufficiently evince the unfortunate call 
tical ſyſtem of this learned republic. 
| Adieu. | 
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LETTER XIII. 


Caſfniel, September 8th, 1775+ 


ON leaving Kilkenny, I was in doubt 
whether I ſhould make my route by 
Waterford; it being a very thriving city, 
with the fineſt Quay i in Ireland. But, the 
ſeaſon being ſo far advanced, Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Galway, muſt ſuffice for the great 
cities, From them T hope to acquire ſome 
idea of the ſtate of trade; and, by oY 
this zigzag through the midland region, I 
ſhall have a better opportunity of noting 
indigenal manners, and the unmixed * 
ence of the paſtoral life. 
I breakfaſted at Callen, which withſtood 
Cromwell's united forces for ſome days in 
1649, now a poor dirty town, interſperſed 
with the numerous ruins of old caſtles and 
religious houſes, The prevalence of intereſt, 
in this paltry borough, has been long con- 
teſted both in the courts of law, and in the 
fields of honour. They croſs the ſeas to 
diſpatch each other, by the piſtol or the 


ſword, The feud is become hereditary, 
„ 
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and not likely to be e by the 
death of one of the princi 

Dyelling, it is argued, may Topo 
be conſidered as a neceſſary evil; but if its 
tendency. be to refine. manners, the fre- 
quency of it, in this kingdom, is a certain | 
fign of imperfect civilzation. Phe cone 

tagion of it infects all ranks, | 
I FheficſtplaceI Roppedat in and 
of Munſter, was a litde village called 
Killynaul 5 where the country aſſumed a 
very different appearance from what I had 
before: obſerved. The inauſpicious opera- 
tion of paſturage became, however, viſible 
before I left Leinſter. For ten or twelve 
miles on this ſide of Kilkenny, the ſoil was 
far from rich, it was rather indeed poor; 
yet it was pretty yell cultivated, the fields 
were encloſed with hedges and ditches, and 
the .country embelliſhed with houſes and 
Plantations. But, as the ground improves, 
on approaching the borders of Munſter, 
5 ceaſes, and not a houſe, not a 
hedge; not à ditch is to be ſeen, The 
country is abdicated by the human en 
and nn. with * 5 
4: Nor 
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Nor was the change leſs evident in the 
manners of the people. There was nothing 
in them,” however, that could remind you 
of the golden age; no reſemblance of that 


ſimplicity attributed by poets to the ſhep- 
herd ſtate; nothing like that ſurly awkward- 
neſs of our Engliſh clowns, who have one 
general anſwer, I dbn't know, to almoſt 


every queſtion a ſtranger aſæs. Theſe pea- 
ſants have no ſheepiſhneſs about them, are 
under no embarraſſment when you ſpeak to 


them, ſeem never at a loſs, but are bleſſed 


with an een and peur aden of 
reply. 69 10 of! 

It may not, pechapsſ! be difficult to ac- 
count for this obvious contraſt. Our pea- 
ſantry, intent upon their own- proper af- 


fairs, are not at the expence of thinking 


upon other ſubjects; whereas theſe poor 
men, having neither labour nor trade to en- 
gage their attention, are more occupied 
with other people's affairs than their mo 
excuſſi propriis aliena negotia curant. 

In ridicule of their paſſion for news, 
my companion Spencer tells the following 


WT. AT renchman, who having been 
ST | ſometime 
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ws & + * 


ſometime in Ireland, and there marked. 
their great inquiry for news, and, mee ting, 
afterwards i in France an Iriſhman, whom 
he knew in Ireland, firſt faluted him,, and 
afterwards ſaid mertily, O Sir, pray you 
tell me of courteſy, have you heard any 
thing of the news, that you fo, much i in- 

quired for in your country? was: 7 5 
It is not neceſſary to aſſign fo many cauſes, 
for this vain curioſity, as Spencer does ; for 
idleneſs comprizes them all, Wherever a 
people have but little employment, and 
imaginations, they will of courſe be Sar⸗ 
e. „ very { fame, pro- 


1d 


perty, we find St. Paul aſcribiog , to the 
Athenians, cc who, ſpent their time in no- 
thing elſe, but either. to tell o or „ hear ſome: 
thing ge, . ©. | 8 
our 980 
My hoſt was very courteous, . 2 on, my 
declining to go into his houſe, the exterior | 
of which was not very inviting, and on 
telling him that 1 only meant to feed my 
horſes; h replied with - an air of frankneſs 
and civilit) * Ah! by my ſhoul, you're 
welcome. to the beſt room in my. houſe, 


4 1 ſuppoſe 
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fapp 18 you neither eat nor drink. " . then : 
ſtepped in and he became not leſs cominu- 
nicative than he was inquiſitive. "Het ſop- 
pee that Was a lawyer, and that I came 
rom Dublin; and ſeemed aſtoniſhed that 
1 knew 10 little of the c country, and that 1 
never had been there before. | 
Upon my ſuppoting, in my N that 

the clear fire before me was of Ritkenny 
coal, his anſwer was ſomewhat indignant, 
yet fraug ght with information. Arrah no! 
my el jewel, för by Shaſus v we have as 
good if as 1 ourſelves, | ay and 
_ too. The devil : an inch you r rode t to- 
day but upon coal Pits. Sure i it is we. that 
ſerve : all Munſter with coals, and Connaug ht 
too. Did not the Dutch Boors ber to 
their countryman, king William, that, if 
he would let them tire by the laws of 
Holland, that my "would make meadow 
9 7 of the w hol bog of Allen, and 
ry the coals of Hy through their 
able, all over Ireland, ay and England 
too. For | you ee, that our coal is the 
hotteſt coal in the univerſe, and the only , 
cel for drying malt with, becauſe it has na 
ſmgke, 
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fmoke, and therefore gives the beet beiter 
taſte nor mm 

He then touthed upon the affair ef the 
White-boy s, to Whom he was no friend: 

He ſaid they had been in in that fown the 
very night Lis You have beach of 
theſe banditti. I ; am not yet in poſſelfion 
of the true ſtate of their caſe. For it is ſo 
variouſly. repreſented in this countr) that 
one muſt liften with attention, an wo aflent 
with caution, : But the whole country 
round Killinaul bears upon the. very face 
of it, an evident and ſofficient cauſe for 
their inſurgency; ; if inſurgency it may be 


called, where each houſekeeper di ſclaims | 
all connection with the wretches' con- 


cerned. 


Caſhel is : a good town, it. a poor city; * 


i conſiſts, as I gueſs, of between five and 
fix Hundred houſes, fone of which are | very 


decent, une; as if inhabited by perſons 


of conditi tion. It muſt have been Toimeity 


a place of the ficſt conſequence i in Teetand, 
for here Henry II. held a ſynod. wa 


There i is ſomewhat ſtill venerable i in | the | 


ruins of the churches and monaſteries i in 
. this 


* 
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this ancient city. Duocungue IE in 


aliguam hiftoriam veſtigium Ponimus. The 5 


ſight of the cathedral, alone is a fpll com- 
penſation for the loſs I may have ſuſtained 
In, paſſing by Waterford. It i is at once the 
largeſt abd moſt ancient in the kiogdom. 
I took a perſpeQive of it this morning, from 
à room in the Archbiſhop! s houſe. It is, 
as you ſee, built upon a rock, and the whole 
is uſually called the Rock of Caſhel, 

The dimenſion of the nave and their, 
from eaſt to weſt, Is about 200 b 5 as 1 
computed by ſteppi g through l 
oyer-tumbling fragments of | one and wor- 
1 The ſteeple "Thy n tie centre of the | 


croſs; near the. ca F | angle of the north ile 


Is 4 round tower, 
raneous p paſſage hay the N Tradi- — 
tion fays it is the oldeſt ſtructure upon the 
Ig Roy Which ſeems more than ptobable 


1 FE | 
roma 3 circumſtancs 3 — the 3 


f ESE. N 2 & 


may, heroes bes at eaſt 8 t hat 


the practice of quarrying was not then very 


common. 
: Sir 
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Sie James Ware ſays, this cathedral was 
built, about the time of the arrival of the 
Engliſh” under Henry II.; but a learned 
clergyman, whom I met in Dublin, aſſures 
me, that in this the knight was miſtaken; 
for it appears from an inquiſition made in 


the ſecond of Henry IV. that the donation of 
certain lands, by the founder Donald O'Brien, | 


was confirmed by letters patent of king 
John. No. Donald was brother to Mo- 
rough More, king of Munſter, A. D. 1086; 
and this authentic record 4 to be 7755 Rot. 
Pat. ii. T. i. 3 pt. D = 
Cormac's chapel, which you may ob- 
1 in the angle, on the ſouth of the choir, 
is near two centuries older than the ch urch; 
for Cormac was king of Munſter A. D. 
gor. This chapel, fifty feet by eighteen 
in the clear, is a very curious ſtructure, and 
of a ſlyle totally different from the church. 


Both on the outſide and inſide, are columns 
over columns, better proportioned than one 


could expect, from either the place or the 


time. The cieling i is vaulted, and the outſide 


of the roof is corbeled ſo as to form a pedi- 
| ment pitch. At the 8 25 of the caſt end 


are 
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are two ſmall towers, one of which- you 
may diſtinguiſh in my ſketch, 3 
It may not be unworthy ee | 
that the chapel is not parallel to the 
church, as it tends to confirm the greater 
antiquity of the chapel; for had the 
church been the older building, it is pro» 
bable they would have accommodated the 
chapel to it, though, on the contrary, they 2 
would not have adapted the chureh to the 
chapel. As the firſt builders of churches 
were ein fly exact in placing them due 
eaſt and weſt, the deviation of the chapel 
from the true line, we may proſume, Was 

corrected in the church. 8 
If we could be oertain chat From atten» 
tion was given to the meridian, at found- 
ing each of theſe ſtructures, then the want 
of paralleliſm * in them would become a 
datum for aſcertaining the difference of their 


« Since I wrote the above, Mr. Often theweld me 
his book, in which he gives the rhnograptiy of theſe buitd- 
ings ; yet no notice is taken of this want of paralteliſm. 
He ſeemed ſurpriſed when I mentioned it to him, and fill 
more b, when I told m that the engraver Hat inverted be 
whole plate, putting the north for the ſbuth, and the weſt for 
the eaſt, He told me he intruſted the taking of the plan to a 
common ſurveyor, and that he had the ſection of the chapel, 
Which is inverted alſo, from Major Vallancy, | | | 

| Oates, 
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dates, For we know that the equinoxos 
move in antecedentia, one degree in ſeventy- 
two years; therefore, by turning the an- 
gle, which theſe two buildings make with 
each other, into years, we haue the inter- 
val between their reſpective foundations. 
If this angle, the meaſurement of which 
TT leave to ſome future traveller, be three 
degrees, it would anſwer nearly to the ſyp- 
poſed difference. But the angle was appa- 
rently much greater; ſay nine degrees, and 
then it will bring the foundation of the 
chapel, to the middle of the fifth century. 
And it is more than probable that it was 
erected by Cormac, upon the very founda- 
tion of that church, originally built here 
by St. Patrick. 
That there was an edifice of lime and 
ſtone. here in the fifth century, Major 
Vallancy ſhews to be highly credible ; for 
the name of the place is mentioned in the 
acts of the life of St. Patrick, and that 
name, Cat. iol, ſignifies literally a houſe of 
lime and ſtone. As this was the ſeat of the 
kings of Munſter, we may naturally fup- 
poſe, that the gaſtle upon the rock was 
their reſidence, before the introduction of 
* 
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Chriſtianity, as it continued to be after. 
Cormac was not only king, but Archbi- 
ſhop. Rex Anius, rex idem baminum 5 


12 ſacerdos. 6 
Having now given you, Doctor, a fall * 
ef learned diſquiſition, I ſhall conclude this 
epiſtle, with the quaint epitaph of an Arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, who was a great favourife 
of queen Elizabeth. Bedrid for two years 
before his death, which happened in his 
hundredth year, he had the inſcription deeply 
cut on a plate over his monument; which 
is placed on a high baſis in the ſouth ſide 
of the choir, with his efigy 1 in alto re- 
lie vo. | 


Mileri Macrath Archiepiſcopi Caſhelienſis 
ad viatorem carmen. 


Venerat in Dunum primo ſanctiſſimus olim 5 
Patricius, noſtri gloria magna ſoli. 
Huic ego ſuccedens, utinam tam ſanctus ut ille. 
Sic Duni primo tempore præſul eram. 
Anglia, luſtra decem, ſed poſt, tua ſceptra * 
Principibus placui, marte tonante, tuis. : 
Hic, ubi ſum poſitus, non ſum, ſum ubi non ſum; 3 
Sum nec in ambobus, ſum ſed utroque loco. | 
Dominus eft qui me judicat. | 
Qui ſtat caveat ne cadat. 
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LETTER XV. 
| Caſhel. 
| A ws Rock of Caſhel overlooks the 
| town, and at the ſame time a great 
extent of country, the moſt fertile in 
the kingdom, it is no wonder that it was 
| choſen for the reſidence. of the kings of 
Munſter. It has, however, loſt its rank of 
importance among the cities, for want of a 
navigable river. This would have more 
availed it at preſent, than that it was 
once the throne of kings. 
Such a tract of country as is ſen from 
the Rock, if in England, or even under the 
hands of common induſtry, would be as 
beautifully rich .as any in the Britiſh em- 
pire. From thence you have an extended 
horizon, except where the Gaultees inter- 
pole ; ; and this long chain of lofty hills 
gives a moſt pictureſque contour in many 
places. The interjacent grounds, fertile 
as avidity itſelf could wiſh, are not a dead 
level, but gently diverſified by PP un- 
dulations. 4 


After : 
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aer all, the proſpect i is far-from being 
pleaſant. It requires an abſtraction of ad- 
ventitious cireumſtances to perceive its na- 
tural beauty: with a total neglect of cul- 
tivation, there is ſcarce a tree to be ſeen, 
The country is interſected with walls of 
dry ſtone, and ditches that never have been 
quicked. The fquire's country ſeat, the 
rich farm houſe, or even the warm cottage, 
are here looked for, but looked for in vain. 
If there be an habitation, it is that of the 
face- ground ſhepherd, whoſe ſordid hovel 
ſerves but to caſt a deeper ſhade upon the 
| gloom of depopulation. Your philanthropy 
would ficken at the forlorn fate of this | 
goodly tract. 
In the town is a large and comforrible | 
See-houſe, bpilt within half a century. | 
The old epiſcopal ſeat was the building you | 
may ſee, on the weſt end of the cathedral. 
But this as battered in the rebellion of 
1641, by Lord Inchiquin, who put all the 
prieſts to death he found in it, as they were 
the principal part of the erde. which 
defended the fortreſs. | 
"THE" preſent Archbiſhop dat a houſe 
upon his own eſtate, Where he lives, * 
| will 
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will be ſurpriſed when I tell vou that 
there is not even a roofed church in this 
mttropolis; the ſervice being performed i in 
4 ſorry room, where country courts are 
held. The choir of the cathedral was kept 
in repair, and uſed as a pariſh church, till 
within thirty years; but the ſituation not 
being acceſſible enough, —which, however, 
204. would have rendered fo ; the roof 
was wantonly pulled down, an act of par- 
liament and a grant of money being fir 
obtained, to change the ſite of the cathedral, 
from the rock to the town. A new church 
of ninety feet by forty-five, was accordingly 
begun, and raiſed as high as the wall plates, 
But in that ſtate it . n for near 
em years. 
Vou would be 8 canbdativg: ou! 
thials the country is inhabited, at the num- 
ber of Romaniſts I ſaw on Sunday, aſſem- 
bled together. Round the altar were ſe- 
veral pictures, which, being at the diſtance 
of a very long nave of an old monaſtery, 1 
went round to the door of one of the tran- 
ſepts, in order to ſee them more diſtinctly. 
The people made way for me, and ſome of 
them offered to conduct me to where the 
„ quality 
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quality fat ; but this J declined. - rte: 


ſtod at the door, à woman eatne up, and 


afked for forme holy water, of a man whe 
ſtood at the font; he reached her fome 


ini che hollow ef his hand; and with the 


temainder he beſprinkled me. He took | 
me, I ſuppoſe, for an heretio, and there 
fore was ſure I ſtood in need of luſtration 
I thought it, however, time to go, leſt my 


not Joining 1 the cerembnies tight look 


Particular. ho 5 2 bis x F 0 118 4 
The prieſt G05 4 0 8 


| veſtments of - party-coloyred fk, wich 
large croſs embtoidered, on the outſide a 


garment, which hung down behind. He 
mutteted ih ſervice, and frequently turned 
round to the altar and kiſſed it, after havi 


ing firſt bowed to it. On thè altar burned 
two candles ; juſt emblem of their ſuper; 


ſtion ! The dim dight of tapers held forth 
in the blaze of Ar Vet, even here, it is 
poſſible, that God may be worſhipped in 
pitit and im truth; for 1 dwelleth not 
in temples made by . e n 


Wg. 8 et (157: LL os 
This argues not, loweskr Gb wels. 


gion ſhoald let her templos fall into rain 


1 „„ and 
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and decay. Much, very much, depends 
upon a decent exterior. What elſe has the 
church of Rome to ſupport berſelf upon? 
Even that beggarly diſplay of outward ele- 
ments, exhibited in this old abbey of Ca- 
ſhel, has ſomewhat to engage the imagina» 
tion, and even to mend the heart. 
It is true, that telling of beads; Gale 
Ave #arias, croſſing of the breaſt and fore- 
head, being ſprinkled with ſalt and water, 
and abſtaining from fleſh and labour, upon 
certain days, are as indefenſible on the ſpi- 
ritual principles of the Goſpel, as on the 
ground of philoſopby. ' But I aſk; where 
is the majority of any denomination. of 
Chriſtians, : that can diſtinguiſh the letter 
from the! ſpirit of the goſpel > What mul- 
titude is philoſophical? What vulgar * 
rational? The bulk of all perſuaſions be- 
lieve they know not be and Petctiß 
they: know not why. 
One of the cauſes, algal bo Spencer, | 
for the obſtruction of due reformation, in 
Ireland, is the neglect of churches; which, 
he complains, “ lie for the moſt part cen 
with che ground; and of thoſe lately re- 


e Wai are 10 Fe, Wade 
and 
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and- thatched, that men do even ſhun the 
places for the uncomelineſs ther 1805 

After quitting the abbey, I wart to the 
court-leet toom to hear, and, I own; to 
ſee the ſervice of God performed, according 
to the uſage of the church of England. 
And there I found a thin congregation, 
| compoſed of ſome well-drefſed ! women, 

ſome half dozen boys, and perhaps half a 
ſcore'of foot ſoldiers. For there is 7 m 
and a barrack in the to w rn. 

' How differently is the ſtate of this dioceſe 
of Armagh repreſented? It is ſaid, that 
the archbiſhop of that ſee has not only de- 
corated his cathedral, given it an organ, 
and fixed a choir there, but that he has 
built one of the beſt houſes in the kingdom, 
A real palace, ſuited to his elevated rank. 

It was originally intended that biſhops 
ſhould reſide in cities. Lord Coke is of 
opinion that the very reſidence of a biſhop 
conſtitutes a city. His Grace therefore, 


with ideas truly epiſcopal, would have Ar- 


magh a city not only of courteſy but in 
reality; and to effect it; he males it a con- 
dition with his tenants, that they ſhall all 


build good houſes, and flat them. Inventa 
lateritia 
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 lateritia marmorea relinguenda. Nor has he 

ſtopped here. He, at his own expence, has 
built and endowed a ſumptuous dioceſan 

library; and by his influence and contri- 

bution he has erected a magnificent hoſpital, 
a college, and even a barrack, His clergy 

are all following his ſteps; and new houſes, 
new churches, and ſpired ſteeples are every 

day riſing _—_ n ae ns n 

dioceſe. ie 

Dr. Garnet, biſhop 8 Clogher, bad 1 
lang purſuing the ſame plan. He has im- 

proved his cathedral and palace, built 
churches where they have been wanting, 
and ſcarce a pariſh in his dioceſe is vrichout. 
_ a good new parſonageehouſe,, ' 

Still farther north, Hervey, brother 1 to 
Lord Briſtol, is following their examples. 
And, all together, they are rendering Ul- 
ſter, the moſt mountainous and barren 
quarter of the kingdom, as eminently. ſu- 
perior to the other provinces, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical os ae as it b been before 
in the civil, . 

But you mak be dad th a ſubject which 
cannot appear at a diſtance, of ſuch 1 import-, 
ance, as to one on the ſpot... Good night, 

DOE ©. | K 3 | ROY L E T- 
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V Gareth lere has afforded me frew 


©. quent opportunities of converſing with 
the common people ho] having obſerved. 
me meaſuring one of the monaſteries, would 


5 ſometimes follow me at a diſtance, and 


ſometimes throw themſelves in my + in 
order to get or give information 
Theit native humour was eee 

and their remarks upon men and manners 
ſhrewd and ſagacious; but nothing could 
be more ridiculous and abſurd than their 
traditional tales. Aﬀeing them for the rea- 
ſon of the name of the Hore Abbey, they 
told me, that one of their queens,” who in 
her youth had been a great whore, founded 
it for the ſalvation of her poor ſoul. 
Their | curioſity was ſtrong to know 
whence 1 came, and where 1 was going, 
and what could be my motive for taking 
the dimenſions of ſuch old walls. It c 
tributed not a little to remove their teſerve 
towards me, that T was unknown by every 
body' F aut they de not, ine an artful- 


and 


5 
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as to the White-boys. They always took; 
care to ſay, that they were wrong in what 
they were about, at the very time they were 
inſlnuating that Shen eee my in e 
than they. 1 a5hod 

Veſterday there was eee race, en | 
night an aſſombiy. Tao huſy for the courſe 
in the morning, I was glad of an opportu= | 
nity to change the ſolitude of an inn, for 
ſuch gaiety in the evening. And never was, 
L more ſurpriſed than at the multitude and 
paliteneſs of the company. Some nobility, 
and all the gentry from fat and near, werg 
collected together. We had no leſs than 
two ſets of dancers, and three or four card 
tables. The ladies were not only well but 
elegantly dreſſed, in the ton of a winter A 
two ſince in London. 

Of what extremes is this conntry com- 
poſed ? Here every thing wore the face ol 
feſtivity and pleaſure ; it looked as if Amal- 
thea had empticd her horg in this ſpot. 1 
had beard of vivacity, and I had ſeen it in 
individuals, but never, till laſt night, did I 

de it unixerſally pervade hf large a maſs, 
aa The 
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The women vied with the wen ia the dif 
play « of animal powers. i; 
zu have ſeen Stubbs's e pifture of ap 

Chariot of the Sun; and you- may remem-' 
ber how the wheels blaze, and how the 
horſes are maned with flame; every thing 
ſeems in the naſcent ſtate of conflagration. 
It was juſt ſo here. Vou would: have 
ſiaid they breathed fire. We frog- blooded 
Engliſh dance as if the practice were not 
congenial to us; but here they moved as: 
if dancing had been the buſineſs of their 
lives. The Nock of / Caſhel ' was a tune 
which feemed to Na: 6 PRA pag 
tion. eld 
' Theſe perl: be quick: wid violaws 
ſpirits, betraying them ſometimes into ſud- 
den ſtarts of indecorum, which the ſeverity 
of punctilio would not fail to cenſure, while 
candour would only conſider them as the 
venial flaſhes of mirth and good-humour. 
L have ſeen the whole room in a convulſion 
of lughter at a falſe ſtep made by one of 
the. dancers. Nor does penury repreſs theſe | 
ebullitions among the lower ranks; for 


though four certifiels, with their baybnets 
fixed, 


8 
6d 
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fixed were ſtationed at the door, the mob 
3 1 and en n. room gon gigs 
q 1160 Aiferent are he ens of the its 
ſenſibility i in another line? I had been ſtrol- 
ling through the market, in order to ſee 
what commodities were ſold, and to ob- 
ſerve the humours of the people; when 1 
obſerved a poor woman, Who had loft her 
purſe," containing but two or three ſhillings; 
The poor creature wept aloud, and the 
women, about her; , Joined i in the lamentation; 
which had fuch' an effect, that a general 
outcry was the conſequence,” ſo piteous and 
fo doleful, that the men theirſelves could | 
not refrain the ſympathetic tear. t 
In this market I obſerved a Lien batuber 
of little bags, which men carried in upon 
their ſhoulders, and ſet down for ſale. 
pon examination, I found them filled with 
wheat; ſome of them contained ten or 
twelve pounds, ſome a ſtone and a half, 
ſome more and ſome leſs. It is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to review the face of the country; 
in order to learn the ſtate of its EM 3 


211 l Wires 
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Were I to deviſe an emblematical figure 
of Ireland, in her preſent Kate, it ſhould not 
be a Minerva-like figure, with her ſpear and 
harp; nor ſhould it be a Diana with her 
wolf dogs coupled, and the mooſe. cer in 
the thicket, of the back ground. For that 
ſpecies of deer has been extinct. here longer 
than the records of Iriſh hiſtory reach; the 
dogs therefore uſcleſs, it looks a8 if nature | 
intended that their ſpecies: ſhould fail alſo, 
for I never could ſee one of them. But my 
picture of Ireland ſhould be mulier form 4 
ſuperne, a woman exquiſitely beautiful, with 
her head and neck richly attired, her boſom 
full, but meanly dreſſed, her lower parts lean 
and emaciated, half covered with tattered 
weeds, her legs and feet bare, with 
burned ſhins, and all 1 Jqualer af iar. 
= lot. 

But to return to our rubies = 
K unknowing and unknown, I met an 
inſtance. of that civility. to ſtrangers, for 
which this country is ſo juſtly famed. 1 

had indeed hitherto withdrawn myſelf from 

all poſſible cecafions of meeting with it, as 
J had little time to o ſpare for hy purpoſe, 
and 
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+ and was rather defirous 10 learn the tue 
ſtate of the country and people in other 
reſpects their character for hoſpital ity be- 
ing already Sint eſtabliſhed.” But as 
opportunity I ever took, of 
eee 1a this: way, L. cannot: in 
juſtice to true, politeneſs pals it o | 
A gentleman, whom I ſince learn to be 
a phyſisian, ſeeing me qa ſti accofted = 
me in a manner which, beſpoke the lihera · 
lity ob literature and travel; and after offer 
ing all his ſervices in conducting me to 
whatever might gratif my curioſity in his 
country, he aſked me whether I. would 
chuſe to dance or play cards, that he might 
introduce me, &c, I need not tell you which 
I choſe. He got me an agreeable partner 
for one ſet, and the next I choſe for myſelf. 
Their converſation was as ſpirited as their 
daneing. One of them had a perſon that 
would be gazed at in St. James's... Theſe 
people were upon the whole ſo free, ſo 
eaſy, and ſo engaging, that I cannot help 
_ Aga N ca in wan en 
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er, 8 — the Doctor, wh 
name is Carrol, made me known, x 3 


indeed he made ſevetal gentlemen knows. 


to me for- as yet, he did not know my 
name: Several polite invitations were the 
conſequence; one of which L accepted from 
a gentleman, who, as my conductor, the 
Doctor tells me, is ſon to a Roman eatholie 
of large property and great influence, de- 
ſoended from the once royal family of the 
Macarty's. This will bela ſcene of novelty; 
T ſhalt not forget to let you know all that 
ſhall befal me, among theſe eee Ef 
ee A Fatewell. 8 
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1 "Tian, September 4 20, 17754 1 
Sher my laſt, I have ſpent ſome days 
moſt. agreeably at Mr. Macarty's of 
Springhill; where hoſpitality was diſplayed 
in its: beſt manner, diveſted of thoſe qua- 
lities, Mhich of old tarniſhed the luſtte of 
that virtue in Ireland. There was no con- 
ſtraint in the article of wine, nor indeed in 


any 
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any other· | There was: as much caſe as in 


the houſe of an Engliſn Duke. ei Haile 
"4 However, leaſt from the little I have 


ſeen, ſo repugnant to what I :have! heard 
on'this; ſubject, I might lead to a miſcon- 


ception of the ruling manners at pteſent, I 


muſt obſerve, that: this ancient family have 


ſeen much of the world: The eldeſt 
daughter is married to a colonel in the Im- 


perial ſervice, who is alſo an officer of ſtate 
at court; the eldeſt ſon, whom I met at 


the afſembly, is an officer in the ſame ſer- 
vice, and Miſs Macarty is but lately re- 


turned from viſiting her ſiſter. Tou will 
not be diſpleaſed to hear, ſhe preferred 
England to every other. country ſhe had 
ſeen; e to me Mill more en 
her, | | 


( 


— who had every grace, and every . 
To win n the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm. 


52 we were at — 4 even on n Sunday, 
regaled with the beg pipe, which, to my 
uncultiyated ear, is not an inſtrument, ſo 
unpleaſant, as the. lovers, of Italian muſic 
repreſent it. Alter aper I for, the firſt 
time 


* 
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time drank whiſky punch, the taſte of 
which is harſh and auſtere, and the- ſinell 
worſe than the taſte. The drinkere of it 
ſay it becomes ſo palatable, that they can 
reliſh no other; which may very poſſibly 
be the caſe, for I ſuppoſe that _—_ 
reliſhed by any palate at firſt. 
The ſpirit was very fierce wok with, re- 
quiring not leſs than ſeven times, its own 
quantity of water to tame and ſubdue it. 
They told me there was a ſort much 
ſtronger, diſtilled with: aromatic ſubſtances, 
at a guines a battle, called "u/gue-bagh, 
which is literally eau-de-wie 3 aps or 
e! is emphatically the t, lĩj. 
This was the Mgutur, which che Char 
er the Great was ſo fond of, that he 
uſed to ſay, of all wines, * Wine was 
the beſt.” | 
Hete I met with! Mr. Biker a clergy- 
man, and a man of letters, ho gade me a 
cordial invitation to his houſe, promiſing to 
introduce me to Mr. Armſtrong, miniſter 
of Tipperary ; ; A gentleman curious in the 
antiquities of his country, and furniſhed 
with one of the beſt Ibraties in the king- 


dom. Thad no me. in accepting this 
invitation, 
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invitation, but that it ſeparated me from | 
1 agreeable zaun, at Spring-bAlL * 

In Mr. Baker, I found a you 
hat} ber bf anche {eta is | 
city of manners. His words were few, 
but thoſe were correct, and all his ſenti- 

nents ſhewed that he thought for himſelf. 
His wife, of an elegant perſon, was rather 
under the common ſize, but the ſtature of 
her mind was of the fitſt magnitade. She 
iy Tiſter to Mr. Jephſon, author of Bra- 
ganza, which had ſuch a run the laſt winter: 
If chis lady writes as well as ſhe ſpeaks; 
ſhe would certainly figure in the Heller 
Lettret. She has ſuch a purity of diction, 
ſuch elegante of ſentiment, and ſuch warmth 
of imagination as would amaze you. Yet 
theſe thining qualities ſerve only to ſhed a 
luſtre upon the goodneſs of her heart; thoſe 
make ber an admfrable, this renters her an 


1 7 13 


per 184 cell but bg of ansge 
= little or no manufacture. An effort 
ens, 10 fer this hne * cena 
of northern weavers Was ſettled there 
about * years agb. But this proved in- 
effectual; 
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effectual; for the children of thoſe weavers; 
like the other natives, neither weave nor 
ſpin; andin every thing but religion, are un- 
diſtinguiſhable from the general maſs. Such 
is the relieves: of * nature to its nee | 
\:Gateral __ na 5 E14 5 Loch, 
muſt be removed upon ſyſtematic pripeiples; 
before a way can be made for, the intro- 
duction of the arts of induſtry 37 few ex- 
amples are not ſufficient to excite an imi- 
tation of better things. We are all by 
nature abhorrent of labour, for labour gives 
pain. Sloth. muſt prevail, -till- the incen- 
tives to diligence overpower the propenſity 
to idleneſs: which can never be the caſe, 
till artificial wants become, at leaſt, as nu- 
merous as thoſe which are really natural. 
If an Iriſhman feels no inconvenience from 
walking barefoot, he will hardly be in- 
duced to work for the price of brogues. . 
The manner in which the poor of this 
country live, I cannot help calling beaſtly. 
For upon the ſame floor, and frequently 
without any partition, are lodged the .huſ- 
band and wife, the multitudinous brood of 


children, all huddled together u pon ſtraw 
or 


_ o 
i 5 
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dr ruſhes, with the cow, the calf, the pig, 
and the horſe, if m are rb engel to 
have one. 1 910 5 
Their houſes. are os p Rina Gow 3 but 
the moſt common is the ſod- wall, as they 
call it. By ſods you are to underſtand the 
graſſy ſurface of the earth, or the ce/þes of 
the Latins. Some build their houſes of 
mud, as we do: others uſe ſtone without 
mortar, for two or three feet from the 
ground, and ſod or mud for two or three on 
the top of that; their ſide-walls being ſel- ; 
dom above five or fix feet high. 
Sometimes you may ſee an ingenious 
builder avail himſelf of the fide of a ditch, 
which. ſerves for a ſidewall, and parallel 
thereto, he. rears a wall in one or other of 
the modes I have. deſcribed, as his own 
fancy; the facility of the method, or abun- 
dance of materials may lead him. 

Another will improve upon this plan, 
and make the grip or foſſe of the ditch, 
ſerve for the area of his habitation, by a 
little paring to widen. the ſpace; he being 
thus ſaved the labour of erecting ſide- walls, 
and | having: only the, amet to build his 
3 —_ gables; 


2c u Unvbr ob Tien 
gables; for the which his prompt invention 
has a noble ſuccedaneum in the hip roof. 
Their mode of roofing is not Teſs inge- 
mous. They take the branct 


hes of a tree, 
the largelt of which they uſe as principals 
d pris: zh the feiifdef bey lay paral- 
'Teltotheprintipals, for ſupport of athin par- 
ing of the graffy ſurface of meadow ground, 
ke the fods, only much broader, tongher, 
and thinner. "Theſe they call ſcraws, mean- 
ing to be ſure ſerowls; ſeeing they are rolled 
-bp in' that form. as "they * are pared, But 
they would be better called Bides, for they 
are 3 75 off the earth. With theſe, how- 
they "cover the ſmall brancltes or 
e, 150 over All, they faſten à coat of 
ſtraw, or, in gdefaült of Niraw, they derer 
"with raſhes or the haum of their beans or 
pötetdes, Abd in induftarnous thus with 
—_— 
"Sobvetiries wey dle «Ae in The roof 
4g let out the ſmoke, an ſometimes none. 


For to mae a einey; "would" be 4 lux- 
Jury too great for the generafity. The con- 
Piece is 4 Houle Tull bf kept leaf in 
"the über region, where it Bats in thick 
* Eli, the lower part being pretty clear 


of 
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of ; To avoid the acrimony of which 
you are obliged to ſtoop down, and the x poor : 
man of the houſe immediately offers you a 
low ſtool, that you may be, what he calls, 
out of the ſmoke. ' And this is, probably, 
the only ſtool in the houſe ; for the child- 
ren neſtle round the fire almoſt naked, 
with their toes in the aſhes. Even the 
women, though not fo naked, fit upon their 
hams in the fame way. But in ſpite of 
their” general adheſion to the ground, the 
old people are, for the moſt part, blear- 
eyed, with pale and ſooty faces. 

The only ſolace theſe miſerable mortals 
have, is in matrimony ; accordingly, they 
all marry young. Mot girls are, one way 
or another, mothers at ſixteen ; ; and every 
houſe has ſhoals of children. Not that, I 
ſuppoſe, women are by nature more prolific 
here than in England; yet their early 
marriages, and neceſſary temperance, fur- 
niſh more frequent inſtances of fecundity. 

' Nor is this country without inſtances of 
extreme longevity. Mr. Ruſſel of Cloneen 
died, April 1770, at the age of 145. 
But ſuch are not found in the ſooty cab- 
bins, whoſe wretched owners do not grow 
L2 5 to 
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to the ſize of well-fed men, and — 
quently cannot extend their lives to the na- 


tural term. People may ſay what they 
pleaſe about the wholeſomeneſs of a mere 


potatoe diet; but ſhew me a ſet of men, 


with ſuch a roſy hue of health, as the 


butchers of England. 
From the promiſcuous way theſe people 


1i lie together, a ſuſpicion. naturally ariſes in 


a ſtranger s mind, that inceſt is unavoidable 
amongſt them, Yet upon the ſtricteſt in- 
quiry, I find the bat to be otherwiſe. 


They are bred up in ſuch an abhorrence of 


the turpitude of this crime, that I am in- 


elined to think it as infrequent here, : as among | 


more civilized, nations. The better ſort of 


people ſeemed rather ſurpriſed that I ſhould 


entertain ſuch an opinion; which only 


ſhews, that what we ſee practiſed from our 
infancy, though ever ſo unnatural, makes 
no impreſſion. | 


A little reflection, hawerns, will; remove 


even the grounds of ſuſpicion. Bred up 
from childhood together, their wonted and 


innocent familiarity Is carried on ſtep by 


ſtep, without impure emotions being, ex- 
. cited. One of theſe poor ſouls is no more 


" inflamed 
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inflamed by the nude boſom of a fiſter, 
than in a more affſuent ſtate he would be 
on ſeeing it covered with gauze. 1 wo 
There is no indecency in mere naked- 
neſs. Would drapery add to the modeſty 
of the Medicean Venus? The chaſteſt eye 
may gaze upon the naked figures of the 
Graces ; but emotions will ariſe on ſeeing 
the lady ſtepping over the flyle. Yet nothing 
is ſeen that our Madonas do not diſcloſe. 
It is the imagination too dainty, from 
miſtaken refinements, that annexes modeſty 
or am to dreſs, or bak the want al 
There are certain ind peculiar; nei- 
then! to: the concealment -nor diſplay - of 
beauty, capable of exciting ideas either 
_ groſs or refined. And as the artiſt, by 
availing himſelf of theſe aſſociations, may 
paint modeſty naked, and lewdneſs wrapped 
up, ſo the nakedneſs of ſavage nations may 
not tend to immorality, whilſt the dreſs of 
civilized people may bo panders to ſenſua» 
lity. Was there not an ancient legiſlator, 
who, in order to leſſen the inffuence of 
women over the men, expoſed them e ? 
e It 
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It was far otherwiſe in the ſtate: of i ane 
cence and pure love — 


Then was not guilty ſhane, diſhoneſt ſhame. © 
Of Nature's works; honour diſhonourable 1 - 
Sin+bred !. How have ye troubled all mankind, 
With ſhews inſtead, mere ſhews of ſeemi pute "i 

And baniſhed from man's life, his happicf 1 2 55 
$i implicity, and ſpotlefs infiocence? Sb, 5 
So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhan'd the ſight” 

5 of: God 95 Angels 8 * 


LETTER xvi. 


91D 81 "vn: 

I Generally 8 my mornings here in 

riding to ſueh places as my kind conduc- 
tors think' moſt worthy! obſervation ; 1 have 
been to fee a large unfiniſhed houſe of Lord 
Milton's: at Shrone-hill, and other places of 
leſs note. But the only building worthy | 5 
remark, is the Abbey of Ho- Cr qi, the 
architecture of which, more than orũinarily 
elegant for this country, ge. 05 


warded the fatigue of a long ride. 
I Ibarn, from Mr. Armftrong, Mat 1 


Abbey whs foendled in the twelfth century, 


125 Donald YE whoſs- * 
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ſtill to be ſeen near the high altar. In the 
ſouth aile is the ſhrine, wherein ſome pieces 

of the, croſs were ſuppoſed to be preſeryed.;; 

both of which are more highly embelliſhed. 
than any other Gothic ewa 1 had. bern in 
Ireland. 

From. what Lhave 41 in a former. eter, 
you may conceive that agticylture is. at; a; 
very low, ebb. in this country.; I need not 
add that you may rige for miles, in the, 
moſt fertile part of it, without ſeeing an 
acre of ploughed ground; except where po- 
tatoes had been, a year or two before. This 
is a ſubject I do not underſtand, but. the 
_ proceſs of cultivation, generally adopted by 

the pops, I hear, is this: the fir year they; 
plant potatoes upon the 3 the next the 
ſow bere, my 88 wheat, and the gue 
(aſs. S.. 

Their manner of lacs W is 1 
following : after cutting the potatoe into 
ſeveral pieces, each of which muſt have 
what they call an che, they ſpread theſe 
ſets on the ridges of about four or five feet: 
wide, which they cover with mould, dug. 
from furrows on each ſide, of about half 
the breadth of the ridge. In Autumn, 

L414 when 
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when they dig out their potatoes, they ſow 
the ridge, immediately before digging, with 
bere; and the ſame operation ſerves for 
gathering i in their potatoes, and for covering 
the new ſown ſeed. | This method, you 11 
ſay, is facile enough; yet ſuch is the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, chat their nc. are e moſt 
abundant from it. 1 
| The above anethibdd Bebber is not uni- 
verſal, for ſometimes they do not dig out 
their potatoes, till the froſt ſets in; and as 
hard froſts are very rare in this climate, 
ſome dig only as they want them. Wege 
it happens, that if a nipping froſt ſhould 
chance to ſurpriſe them, many loſe their 
whole crop, their chief ſubſiſtence; and 
then famine is ſure to cling their bones the 
_ enſuing ſummer. Such are the effects of 
having little to do, that r become: in- 
dolent, and will do nothing. | 
The little culture, which is 0 on, 
Is is exereiſed by the very dregs of the people, 
| upon one acre or two, in the worſt manner, 
ſubſervient only to their immediate ſup- 
port, without any farther proſpect. Their 
very implements of labour are hy # the 2 


awkward and ineffectual forms. 
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When Ttell you the price 'of lands here, 
you will pethaps ſufpect I report upon 
haſty information. Yet be aſſured that 407. 
an acre is the common rent of good lands, 
and that the beſt are rented at two guineas, 
which ate 2). 5. and 6 f. of this cur- 
rency. It is true, that the Iriſſi acre is 
larger than the Engliſh, the proportion of 
the ſquares of the A viz. 95 and 
8 
Mr. Kunbnrogg, the rector of this vey 
pariſh, has juſt taken a perpetuity « of 280 
acres, at 21. per acre. And, upon my ſup⸗ 
poſing to him, that his inducement to give 
ſo much, was a very good houſe and of- 
fices upon the grounds, he told me, that 
the ſame rent could have been had from a 
grazier, but that the owner made him a 
compliment of the bargain; and he at the 
ſame time aſſured me, that a great part 
of Ti ipperary and Feen 1 two | 
guineas. 

The rents are inde almoſt entirely us 
grazing, and every care is taken to improve 
the breed of cattle. They bring over, at 
the peril of forfeiting both ſhip and cargo, 
Lincolnſhire 


. 9 Le end ang. | 
_ * - a > — —_— 7 = 9 hy > 
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Lincolaſhire rams; and the race of EY 


are ſold; from five; o mEngf, al ſometings 
thirty guineas a ram. 
The landlord, who gets ks rent — 


cout trouble, and the grazier, who. thrives 
upon depopulation, will tell you the lands 
of Mugſter are ſo tich, that they ae. in⸗ 


Jused by cultivation. Ni 
This, however, ſcarcely requires. a ſeri⸗ 
ous anſwer; for, if their lands were as fruit- 


f ful as Arabia Felix, induſtry would im- 


ve them; but they have many ſpaces that 
demand perpetual. culture. Their mea- 
daws, moſtly in their; loweſt and wetteſt 
grounds, have never been drained, manured, 
er ſowed with graſy ſeeds. If we add ta 
this, what ground might be ſaved, hy 
feeding their flocks with turnips, peas, 
beans, carrots, cabbages, &c. it will be evi⸗ 
dent that the ſame farms, now oecupied 
by brutes excluſiyelyi would maintain the 
ſame numbers ſtill, together with nfs 
ol manufacturers fivęer fold. | 

There is, I am told, a ſtatute, unre- 
13 enjoining the cultivation of not leſs 
thaw five acres out of each hundred, . 
2 | | | the 


* 
hed 
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the penalty of 40. But this act is ag: 


dead as the letters of it; or all the rich 
are delinquents, and none but the im- 


otent poor are left to enforce the 
be of it. Beſides, the e "th 1 
be tilled was inadequate to the purpoſe of 
population, and the penalty was too ſmall 
for a ſanctipn, if the quantity. had berg 
ſufficient, , \ © 

It. may, after all, be queſtioned, whe- 


ther any internal regulation, in favour of 
agriculture, can counterbalance the ill 


effects which reſult from the external em- 
bargo. Nothing could ſo effectually re- 
medy theſe evils, as an open ſea, and a 
free exportation, For, upon a dilpaſſionate 
review of this matter, I am inclined to 
think that neither landlojd, nor tenant, nor 
both together, are entirely 1 in fault. 

As the matter now ſtands, we take from 
hence when we are pinched, and poſſibly 
| When it can be but ill ſpared ; ; then, when, 
we have ſerved ourſelves, we ſhut up their 
ports. This deſultory mode cannot anſwer 
any great purpoſe, either to them or us; 
whereas, if Ireland were ſuffered to export, 
at a all times, it would ſoon be allured to a 

ſyſtematic 
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ſyſtematic induſtry, and become 4 perpe · 


tual e o our 6: ang en ; 


\ 65-9290 en Ban 
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LETTER vii. 


Trpenp. | 
1N Mr. Armſtrong! 8 library, 1 have found 
great entertainment, not only from the 


books, but from ſome antique curioſities, 
| found i in the neighbouring bogs ; ; and from 


a catalogue of others, not now. in his peſ- 
ſeſſion. Theſe are of ſuch importance” to. 
the, forming juſt ideas of the ancient fate 
of Ireland, that I would tranſmit you a ca- 


talogue of them, only I find governor | Pow- 


nall has publiſhed, from the ſame original 
T have ſeen, a copy in the miſcellaneous 
tracts of the Antiquarian Society RA 

I fend you, however, a ſketch of a little, 


| crown of filver, lately found near Caſhel; 


the diameter of Which is 2 2, and. the 
height 3 2 inches. It muſt, I conjecture, 
have belonged to ſome image of the v vir 


ES ob WS MA) 


* See a 3 of this ker 0 fomdwhin abrevited, 
io * A Appendix, - 


gin, 
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gin, or. rather child, either in the hs 
dral, or ſome. of the monaſteries of Caſhel, 

I give you alſo, by way of illuſtration, a 
rough draft of a tumulus near this town, 
amidſt hillocks nearly of the ſame ſhape, 
and overhanging-a glaſly lake. Theſe fu- 
muli are mounds of earth thrown up, as ſe- 
pulchral monuments, in form of a trun- 
cated cone; and of dimenſions different, I 
preſume, nn to n 1 of tits. 
deceaſed; _: :: *; 

QE uit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex agere buſtum,— _ 
Such monuments could be raiſed only 
for perſons of the firſt quality. And from 
a line in Lucan one would think 8 were 
"Ons to kings. 1077-24 Te: 


Et regum cineres exiructo monte quieſeunt, . 


But Plutarch, relating the death of Dema- 
ratus, the Corinthian, upon a viſit he paid 
to e the Great, ſays, That he had 
a moſt magnificent funeral, the whole army 
raiſing him a monument of earth, aur ſcore 
cubits high, and of avaſt, circumference.” 
Theſe; monuments. are vulgarly called 
Dauer mau. Vet, wherever they have 
VI 1223 been 
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been opened, urns have been found in then; 
a circumſtance, which alone diſproves their 
being Daniſh; For the practiee of burning 
the dead was difuſed long before the Danes 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Iteland, or rather of 
the maritime towns ; for I do not findthat 
their eee ne 40 the” intornal 
... 
| Had theſe! mounts beets hs op phy 
the Danes; from the odium in which, even 
to this day, the memory of thoſe invaders 
is held, the Iriſh. would not have failed 
to demoliſh ſuch memorials of their own 
diſgrace, as ſoon as they had expelled the 
authors of it. But, ſo far ate they from 
deſtroying them, they hold them in vene- 
ration, and it would be difficult to find a 
Jabourer hardy enough to violate the ſacred 
earth, with a ſpade. 

Herodotus ſpeaking of the timbs, raed 


by the Scythians for their kings, fays, 


« they laboured. to raife as high a mount 

of earth for them as poſſible,” Theſe ar- 
tificiat hills then muſt be attributed to the 
Scythian- origin of tbis people. I was 
ſutpriſed to find the ingenious Mr. Mo- 
lineux aſcribing them to che Danes, eſpe- 
cially 
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cially as he mentions two coins of the em- 
perors Theodofius and Valentinian, being 
found in that famous Tumulus, at New 
Grange, near Drogheda. This, though not 
a decifive evidence, is certainly a pre- 
- ſumptive one, that theſe ſepulchtes were 
anterior wethe Danes in Ireland; and the 
tather, as thoſe coins en eee to bo 
"_ and\uhworn. 


9 are not W 


Iretand Thave ſeen ſome of the ame kind 
in Scotland, and there ate no leſs than ſix in 
a line, Within à mile or two ſouth of the 
Hittle village of dtevenage in Hertfordſhire. 


fend you as exact a drawing as I od 


make, of a braſs ſword, found in a bog 


near Cullen; which is enty-ſix inches in 


length, and weighs near two pounds. Mr. 
Armſtrong ſays, he has feen twenty-two 
others of hearly the fame conſtruction; found 


in the ſame place. The catalogue, to 
which | I have referred you, mentions that 


a deve 3e Have, from time to Wy Deen 
Wund im this: quarter. 

What makes theſe dracenifqoniodrk a 

valuable femnant tothe Tiſh antiquarian, 

4 they 9 the opinion, 


that 
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that the Phœnicians had footing in this | 
kingdom. For the frverd-blades' ſo: latel7 
found upon the plains of Cannæ, were of 
the ſame metal and conſtruction; and de- 5 
ing uſed by the Carthaginians, who were 
originally Tyrians, they eſtabliſh the, cer- 
tainty, that theſe braſs weapon were Phœ- 
nician alſo. Conſequently; ſomewhat more 
than preſumption ariſes, that Ireland had its 
arts, and letters, from the country of Cad- 
muss as her traditions uniformly report. 

i With Mr. Baker, I faw eleven old 5 
in lately found at Merſeilles, which, | 
though in no wiſe relative to this couh- 
mw yet being, ſomewhat curious to me, 
a mere novice in medals, I cannot help 
- le you ſome account of them. They 
have each a Minerva's head, and on the 

reverſe, a bull in the act of butting. The 
legend under the bull is'MAESAMHTAN. = 

- Thus far they all agreed, yet they had been 

- all ſtruck from different dies, and at dif- 

ferent periods; for ſome were very neat, 

and others in a very coarſe manner; which 
ſeems to point out a regular gradation of 
refinement i in he arts, from the ſtriking of 
. Fach ef them has 

was different | 
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different figures over the Bull; one a 
blazing ſtar, another a bow, a heart, a 
wreath of laurel, a creſcent, &c. And 
there was a Mercury, on the wing, exceed- 
ingly. well executed. 2110 
But I had almoſt forgot to mention to 
you a circumſtance relative to the. braſs 
ſword: Lord Townſhend liked its form {o 
much, that he told Mr. Armſtrong he 
would adopt it in his regiment of artillery, 
For you muſt know, that when this noble- 
man was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
took a tour to learn the ſtate of the coun- 
try, and paſſing this way, he outrode his 
ſuite, and overtook' Mr. Armſtrong. They 
fell into converſation, and our worthy par- 
ſon hearing that the repreſentative of Ma- 
jeſty was to fleep at Tipperary, lamented 
the badneſs of the inn; and that he could 
not preſume to offer a bed to ſo great a 
gueſt. But, Sir, ſays he, taking him for an 
Aid-de-camp, I ſhall be happy in giving 
you a bed and ſupper too, when you can 
diſengage yourſelf from your attendance on 
.. hl Lordſhip ' Tlive not far from the town, 
and * * will ſhew you the houſe of 
M Mr. 


Mr. Armſtrong, the: miniſter. of the pa- 


In this nei ghbourh 


| thao. my mornings. . Mr. Bakar 
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pp $ 257} vas 
This ee RE hive been doubiy 


pleaſing to our facetious viceroy, when he 


alighted at Tipperary, and had à proſpect 


of the wretched entertainment, to which 


he muſt have ſubmitted in a dirty ale- 


| houſe,” He, however, fineſſed no longer, 
but ſent down his compliments to Mr; 
Armſtrong, with a meſſage; ' that Lord 


Townſhend would take a bed with him. 
And ſo well pleaſed was he with his hoſt, 


that he took the firſt opportunity of pro- 
moting his ſon, who was an afficer in the 


arniy. This en er 20 e 


of both ___ 0 45 Odi Het 
d e vhaidafatnds 


ant of him — gave the laſt and fatal 
ſttoke to the unhappy Charles. He had 
been a common dragoon in -Cromwell's 
army; and for this ſervice, the uſurper re- 
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are always together; and the latter, having 
a very large family of daughtets and hieces, 
I have been prevailed on to play at cards. 
The gate, howevet, is one which requires 
neither {kill nor attention, and is father a 


ſupplement to the pauſes of chat, tha an 


interruption to cheerful converſation. 
As the events of charice were never im- 
portant enough to' engage my attention, I 


uſed to hate cards; 1 never could fee any = 


amufement in being plundered by my ad- 
verſary, railed at by my partner, and laughed 
at by the ſtanders-by. But now I am 
grown very fond of them; and fuch ex- 


cellent leſſons do the ladles give, that I 


flatter myſelf with becoming an adept. 
Though Mr. Hoyle has laid down no 
rules fot the game we play, it is worth all 
he ever taught put together. It is of fo 
very ſocial a kind, that the number of 
players is limited only by the number 
of cards in the pack. It does Hot im- 


poſe filence' like 49hif, but affords” a 
pleaſüm urerctte fr the” bongucß, and 
is more philofophical than even that P- 
e game; for the inttiated may 
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ſee in it, as in a mirror, an exact image of ; 
the great play of life. 437 v9 
As in our game, one only can get the 
pool; ſo in the world one only can arrive 
at the pinnacle of fortune, in the ſame line 
of ambition, quia plures excellere nequeunt, 
As at each deal one mult loſe, and ano- 
ther win, the utmoſt {kill being ſometimes 
uſeleſs, whilſt a total want of it proves ſuc- 
ceſsful ; ſo in life, ſome are born to large 
eſtates, or obtain them without diligence 
or addreſs, whilſt others toil on unſuceſſ- 
fully, and are baffled at laſt, in ſpight of 
all the efforts of human wiſdom. . _ | 
Again, it often happens that a junto of 
young people who fit together, play into 
one another's hands, and of courſe one of 
them wins the pool; ſo in life, friends and 
relations, by mutual partialities, lead one 
another to fortune's goal, whilſt the beſt- 
laid ſchemes, of thoſe who ſtand ſingle and 
play fair, turn out abortive: ſomething 
like an inyincible neceſſity prevailing to de- 
termine, in all caſes, the winnings and the 
loſings, and to reprobate the mazim, 9¹ rfque 
fue 48828 faber. 


mow 
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| To-morrow- I ſhall ſet out for Cork, 
where I hope to find a letter from you. 
I with pleaſure tell you that air and exer- 
ciſe have diſpelled that dejection of ſpirits 
which was wont to oppreſs me; and the 
fociety I have enjoyed here, hath fo attached 


me to the place, that I ſhall not leave it 


without reluctance: I already ſigh at the 
thoughts of parting with ſuch friends, 
whom I ſhall probably never ſee, or per- 
haps hear of more. Adieu. 


r T 1 E R XIX. 


Cork, OQober 4th, 1775. 


Arn ER parting with my agreeable 
and learned friends at Tipperary, I 


| . ſoon aſcended the Gaultees, and then de- 


| ſcended into a valley, called the Glin of 
Agherlow, whence the oppolite ridge ſeemed 
ſtupendous. That which I paſſed, not 


without fatigue, was comparatively as the 


cock- boat to a firſt-rate man of war. The 


ridge juſt croſſed, was for ſome miles to 


the right hand, ſkirted with oak woods, 
which at beſt were of ſmall growth, but 
they became gradually ſtunted more and 

. more, 
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more, as they climbed the ſteep, till. at 
length they dwindled. into mere N 
and leſt the ſummit bare. 
This is the univerſal order of li : 
and 1 wiſh gentlemen, who are ſo fond of 
circular . clumps on the tops of hills, in 


ting now, after a very good dinner, and 
having nothing to obſerve, of the place, 
but that coming in late, I with ditkevIty 
got a bed in any of the inns, and that I 
muſt ſoon retire to an ordinary bed, and a 
dirty chamber, I ſhall employ. the interval, 
in ſetting down my reflections upon this 
lube, confirmed by what I objeryed to- 
| day. 8 I 
It will not, 1 belong be ENS 
that the moſt beautifyl countries are; thoſe 
which are gently varied with hill and dale; 
_ equally removed from the roughneſs of the 
mountain, or the deadneſs of the flat. Af 
mountains are introduced to embelliſh the 
ſcenery, they muſt be placed at a due 
difttance, elſe their ruggedneſs is deformity. 
It ſhould then be the planter's object to re- 
duce the landſkip to the happy medium of 
ning ne too nor too level. And 
I | in 
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in this pictureſque mixture of hill and dale, 
few countries are, I ſuppoſe, more happy 
than Ireland; it wants W 5 you 
tation, and cultivation. 

If a country is generally level, wy if a 
ſpot ſhould ſwell above the reſt, then you 
= YE all means to encourage the undula- 

Lou are by planting it with the 
votet foreſt trees, to give it boldneſs and 
variety, for in ſo doing, you relieve it from 
that tireſome eee n creeps —_ 
a dead flat. 0} 17 gh 

On the other hand, if! the evientry" is t 
hilly; you are, as far as in you lies, to re- 


duce it nearer to a plain; not by that ex- 


penſive, artleſs, and generally ineffectual 


mode of temoving earth, but by planting 
the valley, or along the ſeet of the hills: 


for, by this means, you dedu@ the height of 


the plantation from the height of the hill, 


and, as it were, level the hill by apparently 


raiſing the valley; and thus approach na- 


cure's varied T the; p pee 65 


3% 


n fs, 
Ape on great eminences, inflead 


of correctipg, you exaggerate the deſor- 


pak of your grounds. Trees are in them- 
- ſelves 


415 
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ſelves ſo beautiful; that I am always glad to 
ſee them wherever they are, eſpecially in 
this naked country, but the ſummits of her 
hills are not the place for them. Sed nunc 
non erat bis locus. There is one caſe, and 
only one, where they are not, there, miſ- 
placed, and that is in regions uncultivated, 
to ſhew that they are not mr deſerted * 
the human ſpecies. | 
I have put this caſe, yet it is one e 
poſſible ; for the tops of hills are generally 
ſo barren, and univerſally ſo expoſed, that 
trees are with difficulty reared, and never 
thrive upon them. Let us then attend to 
the workings of nature, and we ſhall find 
her diſclaiming trees on the tops of hills, 
by denying them vegetation; let us con- 
ſalt the feelings of taſte, and we ſhall find 
them diſpleaſing to our ſenſe of beauty. 
Even the circular figure of theſe clumps, 
is of all others the moſt artleſs, for of iſo- 
perimetrals the circle is the moſt capacious. 
Conſequently, inftead of diſplaying your 
trees to the beſt advantage, you in effect 
hide a great proportion of them ; whilt 
you make an oftentation of art, both in 
the choice of the __ and of the ſitua- 
| tion, 
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tion. But let us naturaliae art, inſtead of 
artilizing nature. Plantations upon expoſed 
elevations, are the utmoſt; ſoleciſms in im- 
provement, both in reſpec, of beauty and 
utility. 

There is 8 Caſhel al Thaw 
a park the largeſt and beſt planted in this 


kingdom; containing, it is ſaid, above 1500 


Iriſh acres, or near 2000 Engliſh; and 
abounding with droves of red, and other 
deer, proportioned to its extent. The 
Gaultees are ſet at ſuch a due diſtance, that 
they are the fineſt termination for the pro- 
ſpect a painter could deſire; the lands are 
rich, and the trees the beſt grown I have 
ſeen i in Ireland. Here are all the capabi- 
 lities for a terreſtrial paradiſe; and yet one 
thing is wanting that mars the whole, 
Eyery violence, that ſhe is capable of ſuffer- 
ing, has been done to Nature. | 
Behind the houſe is a ſquare parterre of 
flowers, with terraces thickly ſtudded with 
buſts and ſtatues ; before it, a long and blind 
avenue, planted with treble rows of well- 
grown trees, extends its awkward length. 
In the centre of this, and on the acclivity 
of the hill, terminating the viſta, are little 
| fiſh 
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fiſh ponds, pond above pond. The whole 


grams, with numerous avenues fenced and. 
planted; where if a hillock dared to 
interpoſei its little head, it was cut off as an 
xereſcence, or at leaſt cut through; that 
the roads might be every where as level, as 
they are ſtraight. Thus was this delight- 


ful ſpot, treated by mn dee of Wy 
| laſt age. * 4 2 d dE“. 


I own' to yo 1 belt more Pein a | 
pleaſure/in this demeſne./ I could not help 
wiſhing, that inſtead: of torturing the place Z 
to the plan, they had accommodated the plan 


to the place. Indeed, all prediſpoſed plans 
for laying out grounds are dangerous ; for 


every place has within itſelf a plan, from 


which true taſte can never deviate. Na- 
ture may be improved, but never changed 


to advantage.” Levelling hills and raifing 
mounds, at a vaſt expence of money, is like 


the cuſtom of the Indians, who, at the ex- 


pence. of their blood, flit their ears, and 

gaſh their faces, to improve their beauty. 
1 breakfaſted at Mitchelſtown, a very 

poor village in the county of Cork, fourteen 


op bat near _— Engliſh miles from” 


. TOR 
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Tipperaty;”- And here, for the firſt time, I 
felt enough of that wratehedneſs I had fo 
often heard of in Iriſh Inns. But, it was 
not to be expected that boch good accom- 
modations ſhould be met with, in à croſs 


road, as in the direct ones from the capital, - 


Iz all this way, though the grounds were 
generally fertile and pleaſant, I aw but'one 
gontlemian's: ſeat. This one Was well 


overhanging a little ſtream which me 


through the valley, near which were ſeveral | 


od ryins: of religious houſes, at a 
called Gaul-Bally, f. e. the town of the 
Gauls or Celts, I then deubled the ſouthern 
ridge of the Gaultees, which was termi- 
nated dy what at a diſtance ſeemed's' ng 
loaf, but at its baſe a promont 
This long chain of hills, which Khbes) in 
the Glin'sf Agherlow an one fide, diſputes 
with Mangerton, in the county of Kerry 
pre-eminence of altitude *. Vet, in this 

: PR bs reſpect, 


Vet | cannot copeeive that any of the Gauleees i is zee 
feet perpendicular height, which Mapgerton is ſaid to be, 


And I ſhould ſuſpeR that the height of Mangerton had not 
dann aſcertained. The higheſt of the nnn. is 
"2 


| wooded, and Gtuated en the brow of a hill, 
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reſpet they are not to be compared to 
Snowdon, or even others of the Welch 
mountains. But they ate of forms the moſt 
beautiful, fantaſtic, and pictureſque, that 
can be imagined. Firſt they riſe from 
little hills, till at length they: ſwell into 
mountains, acclivity above acclivity, ſhade 
above ſhade; ſome piercing the clouds in 
ſpiral lines, ſome conically acuminated, and 
ſome over hanging the reſt, 3 in Witte mag 
nificence. bv 

Between two as... 1 PRs — — at kr L 
took for ſmoke; but at a height too great, 
and in a ſpot too craggy for human ap- 
proach, I ſoon perceived that it did not riſe 
from fire, but from its oppoſite element: 

It proceeded from a ſmall ſtream, which 
falling perpendicularly, was checked by a 
briſk gale, then blowing in a contrary di- 
rection, and raiſed up with ſuch force, that 
it was rarefied into vapour as n ag 
ſmoke. 


but 2280, Mount Cenis zo80,—White Mountain in Savay 
4876, —Teneriffe 5132, almoſt three miles, but Chimbo- 
raco, one of the Andes, is 6440, about three miles and a 


half. 
From 
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From Mitchelſtown, the country be- 
comes unſpeakably dreary for ſeven or eight 
miles. The greateſt part of it was an un- 
| varied waſte, without either hill or dale, 
bog or mountain, arable or paſture; for 
though it was high, it was level; and 
though black, it was hard; too ſtony for 
the plough, and too barren for graſs. The 
jaded eyes felt ſome refreſhment at ſight of 
the plantations round Kilworth ; which, 
though a poor village, looked opulent after 
b eee 3 

From Kilworth hither, the cottages grow 
more frequent, and leſs wretched than thoſe 
in the fruitful vales of Tipperary. ; The 
country is, however, generally naked, ex- p 
cept a ſweet little ſpot called Fermoy, on 
the Black-water. Here I was delighted at 
ſeeing a good large nurſery of trees; for I 
promiſed myſelf, from this ph ænomenon, 
better things on my approach to Cork. 
But I was ſorely diſappointed, for except at 
Rathcormac, a poor borough, near which 
is a pleaſant reſidence, the whole country 
is almoſt treeleſs. Ihe ſorry incloſures be- 
ing planted with furze or goſs, and the in- 
cloſed 8 being very much : overrun 
| with 
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with them alſo, adds dduble Yarknefs| to 
this gloomy region. Ybt the land from 


Kilworth is rich enough, and with proper 
cultivation would produce excellent drops. 
But T' muſt bid you good night. To- 


| tevrrende I putpoſe'to 1 * in reconnbitring 


the city and its envſrons; of which, a6 my 


5 aftfval Was late, after a ride ef dhove fifty 
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my erpeckation. 1 had been 
tavght' to think worle of it, in all teſpe&ts, 7 
than it deſerves; it was deſeribed as the ma- 
gazins of ball. And as it is the great 
;bles of the kingdom, war e e 
to credit theſe reports; but it ib really as 
clean, in general, as the metropolis,” The 
flaoghter-houſes are all in the ſuburbs; add 
there,” indeed, the gale is not untainted; - 
but in the city, properly ſo called, all is to- 
lerably clean, and conſequently ſwert,. If 
N We care: were taken, « even the ſuburbs 
might 
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might be purged of every thing. bſſtnſi 


either to the fight or ſaiell;; for they wy 


upon the declivity-6f hills, and down each 
ſtreet there is a chpibdus flow of water, pet 
petually Waſhing doum the filth, from the 
door of each ſſaughier - houſe ãnto the tiver, 
which ſutrounds the toẽom The tity is 
fituated; as, Spenter graphically deſcribes it, 


in his rnarviagpcof e m_ A 


wage amd; 2 2000-357. om taunt} ang 
5185 it 8 a ton 5 1 of b Bo 1 55 
Te ſpreading Ler, chat ke an land bun. 
eee with his divided s. 
2110 1006 * 23 30:1 HodeISiab 91015 101.55 92 
1 his ifand i is jinterſeRed, with ſereral ea · 
_ pals; either natural on artificial which, be- 
ing banked. and guayed in, bring up ſhipe 
almoſt to every ſtreet. The city; however: 
is moſtly compoſed. of lanes, cutting the 
maĩn/ ſtreets at right angles, and ſo narrow, 
that ont of tbem, which is but ten feet 
wide, called Braad-lane. The honſes are 
old, and far from bring elegant in their aps 
pearanbe. On the new quays, indeed, there 
are ſome fait lbokipg buildings: which 
| they ane obligett to weather Kate. And this 
od” TO : 5 "IM. 
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they do i in a manner ſo er to render it 
almoſt, orname ital. g 55 00 32645 | 
here are two lurge lo 10 bridges, one to 

; the north, and the other to ther ſouth, over the 5 
grand branches of the Lee, beſides ſeveral 
ſmall ones, and ſome draw-bridges thrown 
over the leſſer branches or canals. Th 
are ſeven churches, an exchange, a cuſtom- 
houſe, a barrack, ſeveral hoſpitals, and other 
public ſtructures, yet none of them worth 
a ſecond look, I have not ſeen a, ſingle 
monument of antiquĩty in the whole town, 
nor heard a bell in any of the churches, too 
good for the dinner- bell of a country ſquire. 
But here is ſomething infinitely better. 
Here is the buſy buſtle of proſperous trade, 
and all its concomitant bleſſings; here is a 
moſt magnificent temple, erected to plenty, 
in the midſt of a marſh, For that it was 
originally ſuch, if there were no other e evi- 
dence, the very name imports : the word 
Cork or Corrach ſignifying Has or $f 25 
: learn from Lhuid's dictionary. 

A bookſeller here has put this, HF OM 
tracts into my hands, which have been 


5 to me in my reſcatches, - - -Smyth's 
| „ey 
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hiſtory of Cork, quoting Stanihurſt, reports 
that 120 years ago Cork was but the third 
city in Munſter, now it is the ſecond i in the 
kingdom, and therefore called the Briſtah 
of Ireland. wy + vads and 
Except i in the ods of linen, its Sp 
2 more conſiderable than thoſe of of, Pub- 
The balance of trade, 1 ſhould con- 
Ro to be againſt Dublin, the, trade of 
which, chiefly confiſts in the importation of 
luxuries 3; whereas Cork deals almoſt en- 
urely, in exporting the neceſſaries of life; 
beef, pork, butter, hides, tallow, &c. 4 
All, che wealth of Munſter and Con- 
naught, paſſes. through. tyrg ot i chres cities, 
which may be ſaid to have eatery up the 
ſurrounding country, where the wretched 
peaſant never taſtes the fleſh of the: cattle 
 whichhe feeds; but fubfiſts upon potatoes, 
genernin waKnoue: NS: and en 
without milk. 
What 1 the trade of this cin 
beats to that of Briſtol, I have not data to 
form an eſtimate, If we were to Judge 
from the richnęſa of the. ſhops, there is 


here, uud inferigrigy.. In ſome other re- 
oitaliry "Iv - ſpecs, 
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ſpects, Cork appears to be the greater city. 
In 1754 the return of houſes in Cork was 
7445, in 1706 it was 811, ; if we ſuppoſe 
them to have increaſed at the ſame rate 
ſince, they are now 8614. This is placing 
them low, for there are great numbers of 
the' poor legally exempted from paying 
hearth- money; and it is not the intereſt of 
the collectors to exceed in their returns. 
In Briſtol, a':d three miles round it, there 
are ſaid to be but gooo houſes; if ſo, the 
houſes in the city alone, are probably not 
fo numerous as thoſe of Cork. g 

In the reign of Edward IV. there were 
eleven churches in Cork; now there are but 
even. Yet it has ever ſince that time been 
efteemed 4 thriving city, and in the me- 
mory of man it is ſaid to have been doubled. 
But we have already ſeen that the ſtate of 
population cannot be aſcertained from the 
number of churches; if our anceſtors had 
not more religion than we have, they were 
eertainly more addicted to W— religious 
houſes. 

To ſee the evil; why the pumber of 
n has decreaſed with increaſing po- 

| pulation, 


pulation, we ſhould recollect, that inthe time 
of Edward the IV. they had but one rex 
| lipion, thatnow they have many and that 
the catholics outnumber all other ; denomi 


nations, ſeven to one at leaft. WER 


As the Romaniſts adhere” reli iouſly Y» 


Al their old „ 5 in "the num 
and diviſion of pat hes, and as heh 


now büt ſeven. n ma bete in fo Ja Jar ge and 


Popolo“ a city „ We may fair] ly fopp 5 5 - 
there were no mi dre e in E 
tie; though there might have been "tex f 
churches, reckoping In that uber "thi 
chipels belongi ging to "the four inonaltrtes? 


which" were then 


| hs Ein Abbey.” Ane - 45 
It mu k too be cblerped th at are 


N 


rioriaſterics ar e deſtroyed, the Monks fe 


and have fe ular ſervice 
"Bouſes," as in the pariſh 


w 


5 m in to this day, 
in heir diftind 


Bt, In all of Which they Bare 4 | 
ficceſſion of fervices, 6 on n Sunday: J and holy: - 


days, from eafly i in LO morning, till Ki 

at night, for the accommodation of their 

F N IT BE; 
nucherous votaries, | : 


he ng Oe Wende 
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in Cokk, vis. dt. Doi. 
mck-s, St. Fraticis's" the Red Abbe g 
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Beſide theſe eleven maſs-houſes, there 
are four diſſenting meeting-houſes, belong- 

ing to Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 
and French Proteſtants. The prevalence of 
the popiſh intereſt in Cork, may be argued 
from the following trivial circumſtance : 
bidding a fellow whom 1 had picked up 
for my ciceroni, to conduct me from the 
cathedral to the biſhop's houſe, he aſked 
me which biſhop ? The ſame concluſion I 
drew at Kilkenny, from another trifle; I 1 
there heard the titular biſhop greeted! in the 

5 10 of his dignity. 

On Sunday morning 8 I hedred'] into 
one of their maſs-houſes, and a ſpacious one 
it was. The prieſt had juſt finiſhed the 
celebration of maſs. On the altar ſtood fix 
candles, A ſervitor came in, after the prieſt 
had withdrawn, and, kneeling before the 
altar, he entered the rails, like thoſe of our 
chancels; and, after kneeling again, he 
ſnuffed out two of the candles; then he 
| kneeled again, and ſnuffed out two more; 
he kneeled a fourth time, and extinguiſhed 
the fifth; the ſixth he left e, | 


There 
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There were ſeveral elegant carriages aan 
ing before the door when J entered, and a 
prodigious crowd of people in the ſtreet; 
as motley an aſſemblage of human creatures 
as I had ever ſeen. There was a multitude 
of beggars imploring alms in the Iriſh lan- 
guage, ſome in a high, and ſome in a low 
key. Some of them meaſured out tones as 
if ſinging ; but in accents the moſt unmu- 
ſical that ever wounded the human ear. 
They were worſe than all the tones in Ho- 
garth's Enraged Muſicia. — If this be a 
bull, conſider that I am in Ireland. 
Had this Rabelais of the pencil intro- 


| duced an Iriſh beggar, he would have ſet 


Paſquali mad. In the moſt perfect of human 
compoſitions, there is, you know, ſome- 
thing till wanting to render it complete, 
Pity that the influence of a Cork mendi- 
cant ſhould be wanting, to fill up the mea- 
{ure of diſcord, and thereby render one ma 
man production perfect. 

Not content with what I ſaw at maſs, I 
afterwards went to church, the ſteeple of 
_ which exactly anſwered Shakeſpear's de- 
ſcription in ſloping to its foundation: which 

N 3 argues, 
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argues the fenny bottom, whereon it ſtands. 
J was, however, delighted with the con- 
traſt I found here. The ſervice was, through- 
out, performed with the utmoſt decency 
and propriety; they had a good organ, and 
the finging was remarkably good. The 
embelliſhments of the church were neither 
rich, nor ſtudied ; but they were neat and 
plain; andthe audience had, truly, as much 
the air of opulence and elegance, as moſt 
of the Ree in the city " 
London. N 
After ſervice vg eben betake chers 
ſelves to a public walk, called the Mall; 
which is no more than a very ill- paved 
quay upon one of their canals, with a row 
of trees on one ſide, and houſes on the 
other. It is a pleaſure, however; to ſee 
that they are filling up this canal, and ſe- 
veral others, where the water, having no 
current, muſt have become noxious to the 
air in hot weather. On a bridge, thrown 
over this canal, is an equeſtrian ſtatue f 
his late Majeſty, executed in bronze by an 
artiſt of Dublin. This with a pedeſtrian 
7 * Chatham, of * * and 
ONE 
7 


W ; 


- 
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one in plaiſter of Paris, of king William III. 
in the e are the only ſta- 
tues in this large city“. 

If this ſtreet were well paved, and the 
Mall flagged, it would be às ornamental to 
the town, as agreeable to the ladies. There 
is another public walk, called the Redhouſe 
walk, weſt of the city, cut through very 
low grounds, for a mile in length, planted 
on each fide, where the lower ſort walk; 
and on leaving the Mall, I found it crowded 
with people, in general, very decently 
dreſſed, Farewell. 


"A cedifeninn, whom . of in almon every part 
of Ireland I viſited, has this remarkable aſſertion, relative 
to the ſtatue of Lord Chatham, marked in-Italics, in his 
Tour in Ireland, publiſhed ſince this letter was written, a 
| houſe-painter was, at the time I was there, aually at work 
painting it in oil colours, What led the /agacions and learned, 
Writer into an error was this, a houſe- painter did paint in 
dil colours, the plaiſfer ſtatue of King William; which he 
miſtook for the marb/e ſtatue of Lord Chatham, 255 of 
* have high noſes and large wie q 
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LETTER XXI. 
| | Cork. 
Me time here I ſpend not unpleaſantly, 

am on horſeback every day, and 
dine moſtly with gentlemen of the army. 
One of the coffee - houſes is conducted ſome- 
what like thoſe in London. The taverns 
are pretty good, and very cheap; port-· wine 
is better here than any where elſe I have 
been, and porter is more common than in 
any part of England, out of London. This 
article alone coſts Ireland a prodigious ſum, 
I have heard above 40, oo J. yearly. By 
means of the draw-back, this liquor is fold 
as cheap abroad as at home. Ovght it not 
to be the policy of the legiſlature of this 
kingdom, to lighten, or even take off the 
duty on beer, in order, to gy their 
own breweries ? 

You may gueſs that Cork is a confiderable 
city, from its having, as they tell me, a ſtand 
of fifty ſedan chairs. They have a neat 
theatre, built by Barry, wherein the Dub- 
lin company exhibits during ſummer, The 
only n amuſement at preſent is a 

„ weekly 
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weekly Drum, where the company play 
cards, or chat, or dance, as they chooſe. 
I was at one of theſe on Thurſday laſt, 


and though there was no dancing, 1 found 

it very entertaining, as I was not conſtrained _ 
to play cards. The ladies being perfectly 
well-bred, and therefore acceſſible to 


ſtrangers, we had a very unreſtrained in- 


terchange of ſentiments. It was not, I 
conclude, without good reaſon, that Mr. 
Derrick ſays, in one of his letters, that 
he had ſeen a greater number of pretty 


women in Cork, than ever he had ſeen to- 


gether in any other town.“ 
But whoever conſiders this matter . 


paſſionately, will not find any ſtrong tempt- 


ation for a preference, in favour of any 
one place of the ſame kingdom, or of the 
one kingdom above the other. All natu- 
ral endowments. ſeem diſpenſed to each in 
very equal proportions. 


It muſt, at the ſame time, be evident to 
the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, that beauty is 
more diffuſed in England, among the lower 
ranks of life; which may, however, be at- 


tributed to the mere modes of „living. 


There the meaneſt . is better fed, 
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better lodged, and better dreſſed, than the 
moſt opulent farmers here, who, unac- 
cuſtomed to what our peaſants reckon the 
comforts of life, know no luxury but in 
deep potations of aqua vitæ. 
From this circumſtance, we may account 
for a fact reported to me, by the officers of 
the army here. They ſay, that the young 
fellows of Ireland, who offer to enliſt, are 
more generally below the given, height, 
than in England. There can be no appeal 
from their teſtimony, for they were Iriſh, 
and the ſtandard is an infallible teſt. 
I can ſee no reaſon why the cauſes hich 
promote, or prevent the growth of other 
animals, ſhould not have ſimilar effects upon 
the human ſpecies. In England, where 
there is no ſtint of proviſions, the growth 
is not checked, but on the contrary it is 
extended to the utmoſt bound of nature's 
original intention; whereas in Ireland, 
where food is neither in the ſame quantity, 
nor of the ſame quality, the body cannot 
expand itſelf, but is dwarkd, and ſtunted 


The wee of aden are full as tall 
as thoſe of England; ; the difference then, 


between 
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between them and the commonality, can 
only proceed from the difference of food. 
The following caſe may, perhaps, tend to 
illuſtrate this matter, which, however, I 
only give upon uncertain authority. In the 
Anatomy=houſe of Trinity College, Dublin, 

is a human ſkeleton; of between ſeven and 


eight feet high. They told me, it belonged _ 


to one. Magrath, ah orphan, in this county, 
ſomewhere near Cloyne. The child fell 
into the hands of the famous Berkeley, then 
biſhop. of that ſee. This ſubtile doctor, 
who denied the exiſtence of matter, was as 
inquiſitive in his phyſical reſearches, as he 
was whimſical in his metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions. When I tell you, that he had well 
nigh put an end to his own exiſtence, by 
_ experimenting what are the ſenſations of a 
perſon dying. on the gallows, you will- be 
more ready to forgive him for his treatment 
to the poor mee "windy" r Iam 
now to finiſh, 
The biſhop had a thavgh fancy to know 
whether it was not in the power of art to 


increaſe the human ſtature. And this un- 


happy orphan appeared to him a fit ſubject 


for trial. He made his eſſay according to 


his 
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his preconceived theory, whatever it might 


be, and the conſequence was, that he be- 


came ſeven feet high in his ſixteenth year. 
He was carried through various parts of 
Europe for the laſt years of his life, and 
Exhibited as the prodigious r:/þ giant. But 
fo diſproportioned were his organs, that he 
_ contracted: an univerſal. imbecility both of 
body and mind, and died of old age at 
twenty. His under- jau was monſtrous, yet 
the ſkull did not exceed the common ſize. 
But they ſhew a ſkull there, which, if the 
other members ſymmetrized, does certainly 
beſpeak a ſtature more than Patagonian. It 
was the ſkull of one O'Dowd, a gentleman 
of Connaught, whoſe family, now extinct, 
were all above the common ſize. 
In the ſame place, I faw the ſkeleton of 
one Clark, a native of this city, whom they 
call the ofifed man. Early in life his joints 
ſtiffened, his locomotive powers were loſt, 
and his very jaws grew together, They 
were obliged, for his ſuſtenance, to pour 
liquids into his mouth by a hole perforated 
through his teeth. He lived in this ſtate 
for ſeveral years, leaning againſt a wall, till 
at length the very organs of life were con- 
verted 


£ 4 
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verted into bone. Account for this, Doctor, 
if you can. 1 8 75 
Cork has produced ſore 8 men 105 
your faculty. Dr. O Connell wrote upon 
epidemical diſeaſes in general, and upon 85 
thoſe of Cork in particular. He is called 
by Gaubius, the Iriſh Sydenham ; and his 
book is commended by Dr. Mead, both for 
the matter and the purity of the ſtyle. 
Speaking of the air, he ſays, Dublinii tuſſes 
catarrbales multo frequentiores & magis epi- 
demice ſunt hyeme & autumno, imo et aliis 
omnibus anni temporibus, quam Curcagiæ. 
Which he attributes to the air of Dublin 
being more e with e 
particles. . a 
Dr. Rogers has wrote in Englim « on the 
fame ſubject, and his work, I am informed, 
has conſiderable merit, Sir Edwatd Barry, 
now of Bath, the author of ſeveral medical 
tracts, particularly one on the conſumption 
of the lungs, is a native of this place. 
Smyth mentions a Dr. Lyne, whoſe caſe 
was very extraordinary. For the laſt fifty 
years of his life he never glazed a window 
in his houſe ; four of which he had in his 
bel:amber. two on each fide his bed. It 
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is remarkable, that, in all that time, no- 
body died in the houſe, till he his ſelf was 
carried off, by the ſmall-pox, at the age of 
eighty - ive. After the windows were glazed 
* his ſon, Death became a frequent viſitor. 
On Sunday, I ſaw, dreſſed in his gown 
a Mr. Delacour, whoſe appearance attracted 
attention. He ſeemed like the men of for- 
mer times, and every thing about him be- 
ſpoke: ſomewhat out of ihe common line. 
Upon enquiry, I found he had in his youth, 
been author of ſeveral poctical pieces, which 
bad been well received;..particularly7he 
Prgſpett of beauty, and The Progreſs. of 
Poetry; the latter of which has e 6b 
many e Farewell. 250 
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"LETTER XXII. 


Cork. 
-HE outlets of Cork are cheerful and 
and pleaſant; the country around the 
city, and on both ſides the river, is hilly, 
like that round Bath. The rides to Paſſage 
and Glanmire are charming, the acclivities 
being decorated with a your of handſome 
mat,” © 


The 
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The harbour called the Cove is one of 
the beſt in the world; the entrance is ſafe; 
and the whole navy of England may ride in it 
ſecure from every wind that blows. Ships 
of burden, however, are obliged to unload 
at Paſſage; about five miles from town, the 


channel not l veſſels of above I 9 75 


toni! cid 2 

It 1 is SEES that the n it Cork 
cannot be healtliful, as it is built upon a 
marſh, interſected with canals, and ſur- 


rounded. by a large river, Vet the bills of 
mortality, and even the antecedent reaſon 
of the thing, prove the contrary ; for the 


waters in theſe: canals are never ſtagnant, 
but always rapid in their current, which 
communicates motion to the air, and bruſhes 


off all noxious vapours that * be ſup⸗ 


poſed to ariſe. 
The iſland was N willed; in to de- 
fend it againſt the incurſions of the neigh- 


bouring Septs, with whom it was in a per- 
petual warfare; it having been originally | 


built by the Danes, whom the native Iriſh, 

to this very day, hold in deteſtation, - 
The high lands, which, on both ſides 

the river, command the town, forbid it to 


be 
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be a place of any defence againſt, cannon, 
Accordingly we find that after a ſiege of 
but five days, and with little or no loſs, but 
that of the Duke of Grafton, the garriſon 
was obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, 
to Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl bo- 
rough, whom King William ſent over upon 
his return to Feen after 2s 8 at 
Limerick. 2 
But if Cork i is itt plabel for refiſtin x the 
calamities of war, it is happily ſituated for 
obtaining the bleflings of peace, by univer- 
fal commerce. It:is evidently moſt eonve- 
nient for the weſtern world, and, what to 
ſome may appear paradoxical, it lies more 
advantageouſly for the Eaſt Indies than any 
of the Engliſh ports. From this fortunate 
fituation, ' Cork has grown into ſuch im- 
portance, as to be, one of the third-rate 
cities in the Britiſh empire, — 
If fo conſiderable then without the aid 
of manufactures, what would it be with 
their acceſſion * It; is not, it cannot be any 
peculiar indolence of nature; it muſt be 
from certain ill-judged reſtrictions of po- 
licy that theſe people ate not induſtrious. 
Induſtry is a quality almoſt unknown in the 
+ naſcent 


* 
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naſcent ſtare 'of rade- ſocieties; ; e 


calls it forth gradually as ſtates advance 
in civilization. If the Americans are ad- 
vanced as an example to the contrary, let 
it be conſideted that thoſe colonies never 


were in the ordinary ſtate of infancy; 3 they 


wete, like Minerva, born adults. | 
Before Lord Strafford's adminiſtration i in 


this kingdom, the Itiſh indraped their own 


wool, not only for home conſumption, but 


for the foreign market. At that time, it 
became the policy of England to make the 
woollen manufacture her ſtaple; for even 
ſo late as the reign of Elizabeth, ſhe was 
ſupplied from the Hans Towns, It was a 


diſpute with them about certain duties, 


which provoked the Queen to prohibit the 


importation of their cloths, and thus of 


courſe ſet the Engliſh looms at work. 

In the infancy of the manufaCture, it was 
perhaps juſtifiable, upon the principles of ex- 
pediency, to ſuppreſs all competition as much 
as poſſible. But, if by tying up the hands 


of the Iriſh, we have only employed thoſe 
of the French; if, inſtead of monopolizing 


CY 


the market, we have furniſhed them with 


materials to ſupplant us at it, vught not the 
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| fame motivesof ſelf-intereſt; which prompt- 
ed a prohibition of the manufacture of wool 


in Ireland, now prevail to encourage it? 
The fact is, we have totally loſt the 


| Turkey woollen trade, and the French have 


got it. The French are diſpoſſeſſing us of 
the Portugal trade alſo; their proviſions 


being cheaper, they can afford double the 


price for Iriſh wool that we can, and yet 
underſell us. Nay, ſuch is their demand 
for theſe raw wools, that their price is en- 


hanced beyond the reach, of the Iriſh ma- 


nufacturer. 
Till of late they uſed 10 Export IR 


henee, i in ſpite of all prohibitions, conſider- 
able quantities of coarſe camblets and other 
ſtuffs to Liſbon; but now that buſineſs is 


entirely over, the French having got their 
wool, have alſo got N of the mar- 
Et 105-1 
It is obſerved, by he beſt wirktars on this 
ſubject that the woollen manufacture in 
France roſe upon the ruins of that of Ire- 
land: her workmen, whoſe trade and reli- 
gion were reprobated at home, betaking 
themſelves where both found protection and 


n " T9 Propagation of the 


$2 French 


— 


N SOUTH. OF. IRELAND. i9g 
Pani manufacture was..doubly indebted 
' to the decline of the Itich, -6vſt for the 
hands, and then for the material; it being 
admitted, that the French oak work up 
their own-wools for foreign markets, with- 
out an admixture of ae -third,. at leafl, of 
a different „ 14Þ 2 be 9k 
| France then muſt haue Iriſh wool, almoſt 
at any price; which is ſuch a temptation 
to ſmuggling, that not all the nayy of Eng- 
land can prevent it; eſpecially, when the 
wool of this country is firſt conveyed pub- 
licly to England, and thence clandeſlinely : 
to France. But what force can never at- 
chieve, a relaxation of the navigation laws 
would ſoon effect. The Iriſh would then 
work up that wool they now export, and, 
by thus withdrawing the material, wanld 
| ſpeedily ſtop the exportation of French 
woollens. 

Such were the ates which 
ſuggeſted thoſe excellent lines, in a late 
letter to the Queen, by Lord Clare; the 
truth of whoſe painting, and the force of 
whoſe reaſoning, none can ſufficiently ad- 
mire who have ſeen Irgland, and 7 | 


this N | | 
0 5 And 
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In ſober freedom's liberal ſcope, 
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"Ald: O might poor unn hope, 


To ply the loom, to plough the main, 


Nor ſee Heaven's bounties pour d in van; . 5 5 


Where ſtarving hinds, from fens and e * 


View paſtures rich with herds and Hocks; 


And only view, forbid to taſte; 


Sad tenants of a dreary waſte, _ 915 . 
For other hinds our oxen bleed; . 
Our flocks for happier regions G, fy 


Their fleece to Gallia's looms reſign, 
More rich than the Peruvian mine; 


Her fields with barren lilies ftrown, - £ 4 | a : b 5 


Now white with treaſures not her own. Soy Trae 


In vain Izawz's piercing cries | 


Plaintive purſue the golden pria ae Hed; 


Whileatt gat ha Word finals: 111 1 bo. 


And drops the ſhuttle from his hands. 
Barter accurſt ! but mad diſtreſs 33 
To ruin flies from wretchedneſs, | 
Theirs be the blame, who bar the courſe 

Of commerce from her genuine ſource, | _ 5 
And drive the wretch his thirſt to flake 
With poiſon, in a ſtagnant lake. 


Hence ports ſecure from ev 'ry wind, 


For trade, for wealth, for power defign d 


Where faithful coaſts and friendly gales, 
Invite the helm and court the ſails, 


A wide deſerted ſpace expand, 


Surrounded with uncultur'd land. 


. Thence PoverTY, with haggard eye, 


Beholds the Britiſh ſtreamers fy; ; 85 
Bchold 
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| Beholds the merchant doom'd to brave 
The treacherous ſhoal,. and adverſe. wave, 
Conftrain'd to riſk his precious ftore, 
And ſhun our interdifted ſhore. 25 
Thus Barra works a SISTER'S woe; 
Thus ftarves A friend, and sluts a ſoe. 


It will, I know, be argued, VET 55 en- 
larging the woollen manufacture of Ireland, 
France may loſe, but England cannot gain; 
for inſtead of one competitor, ſhe will have 
two, which is only making bad worſe, _ 

But granting. it to be equal to England, 
whether ſhe is underſold by France or Ire- 
land; it is not equal to her, whether or no 


ſhe recover thoſe markets ſhe has loſt; Frey 


it is as demonſtrable as any political pro- Js 


poſition can be, that no meaſure can be ſo 
effectual to re-eſtabliſh her at them, as ad- 
mitting Ireland to manufaQure ber own 
wools. I argue 1 thus— 

Ireland can only be ſuppoſed to work 
up the wool ſhe would otherwiſe ſmuggle 
to France, which is one-third of the French 
manufacture for exportation, and without 
which the other two parts could not be 
uſed for that Purpoſe, Who then ſhall 
ſupply this deficiency to foreigners ? Not 
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the F rench, "for the materſek being vic 
drawn, they w ill be difableg d 1 to, export 90 any, 
conſequently it will devolve on England to 
furniſh the other tw•o parts. France Will 
loſe the whole three, England real two of 
them, and Ireland get hut n, q 
1 invalidate this concluſion, it will be 
objected, that the French may get woc 
elſewhere, of, the fame quality as the Iriſh. 
But, though this might ſafely b be depieg, We. 
ſhall ſuppoſe it to be F208 till, It muſt 
be admitted, that they muſt purebaſe, it at 
a higher price than at preſent, for if they 
could get it cheaper any where elſe, they 
would not deal with Ireland. Conſequent - 
ly, raiſing the price of the material to the 
French, will bring them more upon a level 
with the Engliſh manufacturer. bf ie 
Thus far we have argued, as if de in- 
tereſts of France and Ireland were perfectly 
equal to England. But it ſhould. be gon- 
ſidered, that what the Iriſh, get, we are ſo 
far from loſing, that the bulk of it finally 
centres with ourſelves. Lreland would. be 
as a ſieve, through which the flour would 
paſs to England, and the bran only remain. 
A diſtinction ſhould be made between a 
natural 


* 
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vatoral friend, and a natural ehemy: for, 


ſurely, there is ſome difference. whether the 


dominions of George III. or Lewis XVI. 
abound with artificers, ſoldiers, and ſailers, 
J name not money; for men, not money, 
conſtitute the wealth 


The French are not 9 . 
ut enemies, who would feſt ſupplant us 
in our trade, and then annihilate us as 4 


people. Whatever they gain is a double 
tols; by exalting France in the fame pro- 
portion that it deprefſes” England. In the 


day of diſtreſs, it may poſſibly be felt which 
is the beſt policy, to engage this country in 
eure, ee, *elvitize" it by trade, and at- 

tach it by affection, or load it with ſuch 
chains of eivit apd religious reſtrictions, 
that the body of the people, having nothing 
© loſe, may'Bvpe for better, but can Fear 
nothing 7 o9t 1 4577} ad 


It was formerhythe cuſtom to allow each * 
ſailor: to earry wich him woollen goods, to the 


valle of 40 C and each officer, to the value; 


of J. but even this privilege ĩs now. _ 


_ and no-reſontes/ left fob induſtry. © 
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of a nation, and the 
ſtrength of a crow ; lum oo Yn 
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It ill be ſaid, that there ie à ſuffcient 
field for/induftry in Ireland, if ſhe would 
but manufacture her on home- eohſump- 
tion, which ſhe now imports. This, how. 
ever, is, I believe, ſaid without mature de- 
| liberation, Her home conſumption is not 
a ſufficient ſtimulus: The genius of trade 
ſickens at the very thoughts of reſtrictioa, 

| nn . upon actual reſtraint. Had fre- 
land been prohibited the exportation of her 
Ang! ſhe would not, ati this day, thave 
manufactured ſufficient for her own people: 
her gentry would have ſtil depended upon 
Hamburgh and Holland for their ſhirts und 
ſhifts; as they did within ther Teſt »forty 
years. Nay, we may venture to pronounce 
that if any embargo were laid upon the ex 
portation of woollens from England) =» 
would: ſo. damp the ſpirit of tradeb that: 
within a century, Engliſn enen would 
be clothed in foreign cloth. 
The lriſn are, however, Cuy; eulpadle 
in chis affair, but the fault falls not upon = 
the manufacturer, but the conſumer. The 
woollen mazufacture, in deſpite of all 
efforts ta annihilate it bus iſhed oh 
. > | | city 
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city of Dublin, while it has languiſhed 
every where elſe. But, as if the natives 
wiſhed to conſpire with, other agents, in 
baniſhing it thence alſo; they ſcorn to wear 
a home-ſpun- coat. Even an attorney's 
clerk muſt be dreſſed in Engliſh cloth. 
And ſuch is the contempt of Iriſh woollens 
in Ireland, that it is common with the 
drapers to ſell for Engliſh,” thoſe which 


are really Iriſh, It is the pride of the 


ſeller to deceive the buyer, and the fre- 
quency of the deception affords him flat- 


tering proofs, that the preference given to 


Engliſh cloth, is merely owing to the pre- 
judice of his countrymen. And certainly 
the ſuperior perfection to which they have 
brought poplins, ſome of which, called 


 tabinets, have all the richneſs of ſilk, does 
not diſcover, = Rane: of genius in this 


line. ©37t1 
At firſt | view, one 1 imagine this 


honeft deceit, to be advantages to the wool- 


len manufacture of Dublin; and it evi- 


dently muſt be ſo to that of fine cloths yet 
the trade at large ſuffers, For inſtead af 
my vg up, their own excellent waols-into 
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frizes, ratteens, ſerges, and coarſe broad 
cloths, they export, their raw wool; and 
are ſupplied with thoſe. coarſe goods from 
the north of England; and to complete the 
meaſure of their miſconduct, they. import 
_ yearly, between twenty and-thirty.thouſand 
pounds value of Spaniſh wool, 4 1 m. 
nufacture of ſuperſine. 

But nothing, ſurely, can be more  injudi- | 
cious; than to affect the higher, and negle& 
the lower branches. The fame value of 

Iriſh wool, with that imported from Spain; 
wonld employ; at leaſt, thrice the number 
of hands, and bring | five; timirs the neat 
ptofit to the kingdom. This, I donceive, 
would be attended: to by the Dublin So» 
tiety. That uſeful body, inſtead of giving 
premiums for th fineſt ſort, ſhiould only 
give them for thoſe of an inferiov quality: 
into whoſe compoſition . wool is not 
ſuppoſed to endet. IB . 

pon the whole, it is hard to ay, wWhe- 
ther foreign ot domeflic cauſes operate moſt 
powerfully in waſting this fruĩtful country. 
Which, by removing unnatural- prohibi- 
_ would not mr be enabled to fufnith 
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| „urs ts 2 poor borough, about forty: 

| miles front Cork, ane 

an Fterieta THEME, 


58. "Ir would rhef — ndetful 
if it were good, in a in a fall; town: without 
manufactures; ute in a country with 
out ägriculture, and where the reſore 1 
traveller s Cannot Be great. WH een 
| „Ber 500 ro be worft; fa 
of praiſe; compared to o 
l through, Chatleville had an air of opulence. 
The village I mean is Buttevant, finely 
bituated i in a fine cn Here was a col- 
L lection 


4 


ſaitdto be inid- 


e I had juſt paſſed. 
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lection of the vileſt cribs, raiſed of dry. 
ſtones, not fix feet high, interſperſed with 
the antique towers of battered caſtles, and. 
* 8 remains of ruined monaſteries. 5 
My communicative fellow- traveller Spen- 
cer tells me, that Buttevant was demoliſhed, 
in the reign of Edward IV. by Murrough 
O'Brien, who breaking forth from Tho- 
mond, at the head of the diſcontented Iriſh, 
like a ſudden tempeſt, over- ran, and laid 
waſte Connaught, Munſter, and Leinſter; 
whilſt O' Neil was doing the like in Ulſter, 
He ſoon created himſelf king, and was called 
king of all Ireland, as Bruce of Scotland 
had done in the reign of Edward II. 
From Cork to Mallow there is very 
little natural or artificial decoration, except 
in the neighbourhood of a poor village, 
where the ruins of a ſpacious Abbey in a 
valley, and of a proud little caſtle on the 
brow of a hill, are ſtill to be ſeen. There 
ſome venerable oaks ſtretch their long arme 
acroſs the road, and from thence wind down 
a romantic glin, in view of a new 7 houſe of 
a good appearance. | oo le 
The fituation of Mallow is Aal: 
it * on this ſide of the Blackwater, the 
other 
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other ſide being moſtly occupied by gentle- 
men's ſeats, richly planted, and neatly 
dreſſed. At the end of the town is an old 
caſtle, which, with the town, belongs to a 
Mr. Jephſon, kinſman to my kind hoſteſs 
at Tipperary. It is a borough-town, the 
balcony windows of which, betray all the 
ſymptoms of decay, Without manufac- 
tures, it ſubſiſts by the precarious trade of 
letting lodgings, It has a tepid- ſpring, 
which is ſaid to be a ſovereign reſtorative; 
but of late years it has been deſerted in 
| favour of Briſtol, where if the waters are 
not better, it muſt be allowed that the ac- 
commodations are. 

When at Mallow I was within thirty 
miles. of Killarney, which by all accounts 
is one of the fineſt ſcenes in Europe. Vo- 
lumes have been written in its praiſe, but 
the ſubject ſeems to be inexhauſtible. 1 
ſaw at Mr. Baker's, in a manuſcript ready 
for the preſs, a very poetical deſcription of 
it, though in proſe, and it has lately been 
celebrated in verſe by a Mr. Leſlie. 

You will fay, I am dead to curioſity that 
could paſs it by; but conſider, my dear 
friend, that the ſeaſon is now far advanced, 


that. 
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that travelling is not here as in England ; 
that roads little frequented, but by curioſity, 


though ſaid to be much improved, can 


neither be very good, nor the beds free from 
dampneſs, which of all things moſt ſenſibly 


affects a yaletudin arian. 


I am even unmoved by e een 
that this is the landſkip month; eſpecially 
in this country, where, the leaves ſtick 
longer on the trees than more eaſtward. 1 
ſhall content myſelf with Mr. F iſher's views. 


My object being not ſo much to ſee ' cial 


and things, as men and manners. 
On this road I met an Iriſh funeral, one 
or two of which I had ſeen before, but 


this one might have proved fatal to me, for 


I met it unexpectedly in turning a corner, 
and no ſooner did the mourners ſee me, than 
they ſet up a yell which frightened my horſe 
not a little. The cry, however, which had 
been criginally raiſed on my account, ceaſed 


at fight of my danger; but the girls, who 
ſet it up, could not "ep Jaughing at my 


ſituation, 
It is the cuſtom of * country to con- 
duct their dead to the grave in all the pa- 


rade they can diſplay; and as they paſs | 
4 through 
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through any town, or meet any remarkable 
perſon, they ſet up their howl. A gentle- 
man and his ſervant were, it ſeems, Wange 
to deſerve this compliment. 

Being now out of danger, I can * 
| inquire into the antiquity of this cuſtom, 
Spencer, fo often mentioned, ſays that it is 
| heatheniſh, and proceeds from a deſpair of 
ſalvation. But, whether the cuſtom origi- 
nates from hope or deſpair, it is certainly 
very antient, and has been practiſed by the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Call for 
the mourning women, that they may come,” 

— man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the ſtreets,” — we 
have mourned unto you, but ye FR not 
lamented,” fay the inſpired writers. 

It was formerly uſual to have a bard to 
write the elegy of the deceaſed, which 
contained an enumeration of his good qua- 
lities, his genealogy, his riches, &c. the 
burden being, O why did he die? As 
thus, O, why did be die! who was ſo wor- 
thy to live? He who ſprung from the 
noble blood of Heber, the ſon of Gallum, 
that n chief —0 why did he die who 

Was 
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was bleſſed with a wife, faireſt of the 


daughters of Scota, a wife who lives only 


to deplore his loſs ! O why did he die before 


he could fee his ſons glorious in the field, 
and his daughters happy in their loves! 0 
why did he die who had every means of life ; 
whoſe numerous beeves browſed on the 


lawn, and whoſe ſheep whitened the hills ! 
0 4 did he die who was lord of the golden 
vale! O ye, the objects of his bounty, his 
vaſſals loving and beloved, why why did 
ye not ſnatch him from death, who ſo often 
led you to glory, and brought you home 
laurelled by the hand of victory! &c. &c. 
The women then took up the rueful ditty, 


and ſung it with lamentable accents, which, 


ſrom imitation of the ſounds, are ſome- 


times called Oghunano, and Hullaloo, and 


from the repetition of Oh why did he die, 
Ogh-agus (Agas ſignifying and). It is alſo 
called Keenagh, but for what. reaſon 1 do 
not know. 

As theſe elegies are now epd by 
unlettered men, they muſt appear ridicu- 
lous enough. Though the band of criers 
which I heard, made no very muſical dirge 
of i it it was certainly calculated to inſpire 

melancholy. 
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melancholy, That the cuſtom may be en- 
nobled by a more elevated ſtrain, the laſt 
book of Homer muſt evince ; where, we 
| ſee around the corpſe of Hector, his wife, 
his mother, and his ſiſter, who, as the na- 
tural mourners, alternately D his ſeveral 
praiſes, while the artificial mourners act 


the ſecond part. 


A melancholy choir attend around, 

With plaintive ſighs, and muſic's ſolemn ſound; 
Alternately they ſing, alternate flow 

The obedient tears, melodious in their woe, 

While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 

And Nature ſpeaks at every pauſe of art. 


The conclamati» among the Romans co- 
incides with the Triſb cry. The mulieres 
prefice exactly correſpond with the women 
who lead the Iriſh band, and who make an 
outcry too outrageous to be the effect of 
real grief; 


p_ 


Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo 


| That this cuſtom was Phanician, we 
may learn from Virgil, who was very cor- 
rect in the coſtume of his characters. The 
conclamatis over the Phœnician Dido, as 

deſcribed 
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deſeribed by him, is fithilar to the Triſh 
cry. : | | : | "EY EY 


Lamentis gemituque & ſœmineo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt, — 


The very word ululatus, or Bullulbo, Sid 
the Greek word, of the ſame import, have 
all a ſtrong affinity to each other. 

The ſeries of ceremonies uſed on the 
night, or nights, that the corpſe remains 
unburied, is what they call a wake. At 
theſe wakes, the Criers, or Keenaghers, ſit 
round the corpſe, which is ſtretched on a 
bed or board, covered with white linen; a 
plate of ſalt being placed- over the heart. 
The falt, I ſuppoſe, they conſider as the 
emblem of the incorruptible part, the body 
itſelf being the rype of corraption. 

Theſe wakes are meetings of merriment 
and feſtivity, to which they reſort from far 
and near. The old people amuſe them- 
ſelves in ſmoking tobacco, drinking whiſ⸗ 
key, and telling ſtories in the room with 
the corpſe; whilſt the young men, in the 
barn, or ſome ſeparate ' apartment, exhi- 
bit feats of activity; ; or, inſpired by their 

ſweethearts, dance Wy the night to the 
5 melodious 
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melodious pleaſing of a bagpipe thus 
enjoying as folid pleaſures as their betters 
at courtly balls or midnight maſquerades, 
I am, however, ſorry to add, that ſuch is 
their paſſion for carouſals, on theſe! occa- 
ſions, that the ſurvivors have been ſome- 
times beggared by the expence. 

I have heard of an old woman, who, 
having gathered a few guineas, choſe to beg 
rather than break in upon this ſum, which 
the had hoarded up, in order, as ſhe ex- 
. preſſed it, to have herſelf buried decently. 


This decency for which ſhe was ſo anxious, 


was, that the neighbours might be regaled, 
with plenty of whiſkey and tobacco, So 
much for e 1 cry! i 


LETTER XXIV. 


| Linnics, October 20, _ 


1 AVING Buttevant, I thought the 


ne plus ultra of human wretchedneſs 
was 9940 paſſed, but Kilmallock was be- 
fore me. Had ſuch ſcenes preſented them- 
ſelves on leaving Dublin, curioſity might 
have proved too weak an incentive to pro- 
P 2 „„ 
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a; 1 ſhould have turned back 8 in; "EY 
avoid. the fight of miſery, which I could 
not but feel, without being able to remove. 


I had been told at Charleville, that the 


next ſtage was Bruff, and there I purpoſed 
to breakfaſt ; but after riding a few miles, 


Aid ſtaring at a fight ſo unuſual as a well 


| planted park, I unexpectedly turned through 
an arch, under an old caſtle, into a ſpa- 
cious ſtreet, compoſed of houſes, which 
though magnificent, were windowleſs and 
roofleſs. 5 2 
An inn was a : ſound unknown 2a; I 
got, however, a ſtable for my horſes, and 
a toom for myſelf, where, I ſuppoſe, a fire 
had not been kindled ſince the laſt election; 

for theſe ruins ſend two members to par- 
liament. Sheds were raiſed, within theſe 
noble ſtructures, too naſty for the habita- 
tion of Engliſh pigs. Happy would it be 
for Ireland, if her corporate towns were 
diveſted of the privilege of returning re- 
preſentatives to the great council of the 
nation ; for it becomes the ſelfiſh policy of 
the lord of the ſoil to im poveriſh the voters 


into compliance. | 
Kilmallock 
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. Kilmallock muſt be a place of high an- 
tiquity. It is reported to have been a 
walled town before the Engliſh got footing 
here. Sir James Ware relates, that an 
Abbey of Dominicans, or Black Friars, 
was built there in the thirteenth century by 
the ſovereign, brethren, and commonalty. 
It formerly gave title to an Earl, and pre- 
ſerves a greater ſhare of magnificence, even 
in its ruins, than any thing I had yet ſeen 
in Ireland, I call it the Iriſh Balbect. 

There was ſomething fo pictureſque i in 
the perſpective of this place, that I could 
not help attempting to delineate it. 1 ſend 
you my eſſay done, as you ſee it, in leſs 
than an hour; I muſt, however, remark to 
you that 1 began upon a ſcale too large for 
my paper, and was not able to take in 
the whole town, ; 
There is but one ſtreet n now ſtanding en- 
tire; but from ſome ſcattered piles, and 
from the foundation of others, there is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that there have been more. 
The walls round the town, which in many 
places ſtill remain, are of an oblong ſquare. 
At each angle has been a caſtle, like thoſe 
under which the traveller paſſes, at the ends of 
* 5 


j 
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- thenefmainang ſtreet, and which you may 
traci Aketch. One of theſe is the 
jail of the city. What muſt you think of 
the jail of Kilmallock, which is itſelf the 
moſt dreary of all priſons? The religious 
| houſes which you may remark in the fore- 
e maps have been ſtately, 58 


Where my high ſteeples whilom uſed to ſtand, 

On which the lordly Faulcon wont to towre, 

There now is but an heap of lime and ſand, 
* For the ſcreech-owlto build her baleful bowre. 


8 2 8 . 
15 855 This town was 0 by the Iriſh, 


." dafing the laſt fiege of Limerick, and fitted : 
— by the Engliſh as a magazine for ſtores. 
-It is conjectured, that Kil- malech was the 
Original name. Bochart ſpeaking of the 
2 Tyrian Hercules, or Melcartus, ſays, that 
Malech-cartha, ſignifies the king of the 
city, and O'Connor ſays, that Mal-Kath- 
rach is of the ſame import in Iriſh, 

As you approach Limerick, the grounds 
grow rich, and exquilitely beautiful, Se- 
veral thorn-hedges, and ſome plantations 
of foreſt trees, were a greater luxury 

to my eye, than any other part of Mun- 
73 ſter: yet the lands were moſtly occupied 
mm by black cattle, as Tipperary was by ſheep. 
| Within 


2 2 
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' Within a century, Limerick was reckoned. 
the ſecond city in Ireland. At preſent it 
does not ſeem to be half as large as Cork. 
It has loſt its rank, not becauſe it thriyes 
leſs, but becauſe Cork thrives more; for it 
is in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that it has taken 
the lead of Galway and Waterford. Tye 

Boate, who wrote about a hundred years 5 
ſince, arranges the Iriſh cities in the fol- 
lowing c order: Dublin, Galway, Waterford, 
Limerick, Cork, and Londonderry. As to 

the other towns, he ſays, the beſt of them, 
' which are Drogheda, Kilkenny, Belfaſt, &c. 
are hardly comparable to thoſe market- 
towns which are to be found i in all parts At -- 
England. But how greatly muſt this order 
be now deranged, when it is univerſally 
believed, that the third town, in trade and 
conſequence, is Belfaſt. In extent alſo, it it 
comes next to Cork, for it has 5295 
houſes, - Limerick but 3859, and Water- 
ford 2628. It is remarkable, that Newry, 
a town not ſo much as named by Boate, 
has now more trade, houſes, and people, 
5 than Galway. . 
Limerick is compoſed of what is called 
the Iriſh and the Engliſh tc town, The latter 
4 ſtands 
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ſtands upon a piece of ground called the 
King's Ifland, formed by the Shannon, 
which divides itſelf a little above the city. 
Both towns, in their ancient ſtate, conſiſted 
of one long wide ſtreet, well built, cut at 

right angles by many narrow lanes, in form 
of a comb with a double row of teeth. I 
with it leſs reſembled the comb unbruſhed. 

The Engliſh and Iriſh town ſem pretty 
much alike in their buildings, and are 
united together by an old bridge called 

Baal's. On the fame arm of the river, com- 
municating with the quays and the new 
ſtregts, is an elegant bridge, lately built, of 
three arches; the middle one, of a ſpan 
of forty feet, admits boats under ſail, The 
third bridge, thrown over the greater arm 
of the river, is called Thomond's, and, 
though conſiſting of fourteen arches, is ſaid 
to have been built for ?Hirty pounds, Tho- 
mond's and Baal's together are not as wide 
as the fourteen arches of Weſtminſter-bridge. 
It muſt therefore be far below Limerick 
that this rapid river can anſwer the deſcrip- 
= given of it by Spencer. 


The ſpacious Shannon ſpreading like a ſea, 
The 
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The narrowneſs of the ſtreets anus 
ſuppoſe, be attributed to its being an old 
fortreſs; and that it was a ſtrong « one, "the 
repulſe which King William met with 
there in 1690, and the honourable. capitu- 
lation it made the year following, incline 
me to believe. Notwithſtanding, Lauſun, 
to whom King James intruſted the conduct 


of his army in Ireland, to the great preju- 


dice of his own intereſts in the court of 
France, declared, upon viewing the forti- 
fications, that his maſter would take it with 
roaſted apples ; ; and accordingly withdrew 
his men from it, as untenable : yet Sarſ- 
field, the Iriſh general, undertook its de- 
fence, and held it out againſt the victorious 
army of the Prince of Orange, 


But it is a place fortified by nature; for, : 


without the annoyance of circumjacent hills, 
it is built upon an iſland, encircled by a 
ſtrong barrier, the arms of the Shannon. Itis 


now happily diſmantled, and ſcarce a trace 
of its old walls and ſeventeen gates are to 
be ſeen; The ſubſtitution of ſpacious quays 
ind commodious houſes, in place of lofty 
battlements and maſſive baſtions, has given 


it a ud and healthy ventilation, Li- 
. | TY merick, 
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ſtands upon a piece of ground called the 
King's Ifland, formed by the Shannon, 
which divides itſelf a little above the city, 
Both towns, in their ancient ſtate, conſiſted 
of one long wide ſtreet, well built, cut at 
right angles by many narrow lanes, in form 
of a comb with a double row of teeth. 1 
wiſh it leſs reſembled the comb unbruſhed, 
| The Engliſh and Iriſh town fem pretty 
much alike in their buildings, and are 
united together by an old bridge called 
Baal's. On the fame arm of the river, com- 
municating with the quays and the new 
ſtregts, is an elegant bridge, lately built, of 
three arches; the middle one, of a ſpan 
of forty feet, admits boats under ſail. The 
third bridge, thrown over the greater arm 
of the river, is called Thomond's, and, 
though conſiſting of fourteen arches, is ſaid 
to have been built for ?Hirty pounds, Tho- 
mond's and Baal's together are not as wide 
as the fourteen arches of Weſtminſter-bridge. 
It muſt therefore be far below Limerick 
that this rapid river can anſwer the deicrip- 
fron given of it oy Spencer— 


n ſpacious Shannon ſpreading like a fn, 
The 
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The narrowneſs of the ſtreets genug 
fuppoſs; be attributed to its being an old 
fortreſs ; and that it was a ſtrong « one, "the 
repulſe which King William met with 
there in 1690, and the honourable capitu- 
lation it made the year following, incline 
me to believe. Notwithſtanding, Lauſun, | 
to whom King James intruſted the conduct 
of his army in Ireland, to the great preju- 
dice of his own intereſts in the court of 
France, declared, upon viewing the forti- 
| fications, that his maſter would take it with 
| roaſted apples; and accordingly withdrew | 
his men from it, as untenable : yet Sarſ- 
field, the Iriſh general, undertook its de- 
fence, and held it out againſt the victorious 
army of the Prince of Orange, 

But it is a place fortified by nature; for, 
without the annoyance of circumjacent hills, 
it is built upon an' iſland, encircled by a 
ſtrong barrier, the arms of the Shannon. It is 
now happily diſmantled, and ſcarce a trace 
of its old walls and ſeventeen gates are to 
be ſeen; The ſubſtitution of ſpacious quays 
ind commodious houſes, in place of lofty 
battlements and maſſive baſtions, has given 
it n and . ventilation. Li- 
8 | mericxk, 
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merick,, like. London, was formerly and 
frequently viſited by the plague; but the 
effect has here alſo been removed by the 
removal of the cauſe. | 
They are under great obligations to their 


preſent repreſentative Mr, Perry, who has 


obtained ſeveral large ſums from parliament, 


for building quays, and for other i improve- 


ments of the city; and they are not un- 
grateful, for he is held in high reſpect 
among them, as indeed he is in every 
other place where I have heard him ſpoken 
of, he being eſteemed one of the ableſt 
Speakers that ever ſat in the chair of the 


Iriſh honſe of commons. 


I can eafily believe that the women here 
deſerve their celebrated character for beau- 


ty; for I have ſeen great numbers of pretty 


faces in the ſtreets and public walks. In 
general, the common people, too, are of a 


very comely perſonage. The ſtreets are al- 
ways crowded with them; having no ſtaple 


manufacture to employ them, they walk 
about, like the ſluggard, with their bands 
in their boſom. They once had a manufac- 
ture of ſerges, but that is, nearly extinct. 
They are, however, famous for making 
gloves; 
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gloves ; and ſome northern ſoldiers, 'who 
have been diſcharged here, are giving birth 
to the weaving of linen, 

A few years ago the town ſtood on Gxtys 
four acres of ground ; now it covers one 
hundred, equal to 160 of our meaſure. The 
| ſhips in this port trading to London are 
increaſed from one to twelve in number; 
and the revenues have been augmented 
from 16, to 40,000 pounds yearly. By 
cutting canals oppoſite to the ſhallows and 
rocks in the river, it will be rendered na- 
vigable to Cartick, in the county Leitrim, 
a ſpace of ninety miles up the river, which 
will open a conveyance for grain, timber, 
iron, coals, turf, &c. and muſt at length 
turn the channel of trade in thoſe parts 
hither. The good effect of a very ſhort 
cut, made near the town, is already ſenſibly 
felt; for ſeacoal, which was former cheir % 
fuel, is fo diſuſed, that its price is much 

lowered; turf, the material and manufacture 
of which is all their __— now ſupplying 
their hearths. 

This navigation of near 200 Engliſh 


miles in length, by communicating with 


that leading from Dublio, —_ the Bog 
of 
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of Allen, muſt, in time, make Limerick c one 
of the moſt conſiderable places for import- 
ation in the kingdom, Such large tracts 
of country on both ſides the river, cannot 
fail of creating a large demand. The ſame 
cauſe may operate upon the exports, by 
rendering ſo eaſy the conveyance of beef, but- 
ter, hides, tallo w, grain, &c. to the ſeaport. 
Though the town is ſixty miles from the 
ſea, ſhips of jo: tons come 5 to the 
13 9 
Lou may zndge of the ſtate of 3 
in this neighbourhood, from a prevailing 
maxim, that their lands are ſo rich, they 
are obliged to throw their dung into the 
Shannon. I wiſh, however, they would 
throw it any where out of the ſtreets. The 
old Mileſian manners prevail more here, 
than in any place I have yet viſited. At 
night, as you paſs along, you may hear the 
bagpipe ſqueaking in every alehouſe. And 
from the number of backgammon tables to 


be ſeen at the coffee-houſes, one may con- 


jeQure what are the amuſements of theſe 
good citizens. . 
Colonel Parr, commander of the garriſon 


| here, A very accompliſhed gentleman, from 
whom 
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whom 1 have received great civilities, re- 
marked to me, that in Spain, where he 
ſpent a confiderable time, he obſerved many 
cuſtoms which put him in mind of his 
native country; and that now Limerick re- 
minds him of Spain more than any 8 
ple = 19a 197770 
There are here three N The 
- cathedral is a maſſive Gothic pile, with a 
good ring of bells, and ſome monumental 
decorations. The cuſtom-houſe is a very 
elegant modern ſtructure; the pediment is 
ſupported by fluted pilaſters; the front has 
but five windows in a row, yet, including 
the colonnades, the whole elevation! is near 
two hundred feet. 

Our accompliſhed and facetious friend, 
Day, of the Middle Temple, is the ſon of 
an eminent phyſician of this city. I hope 
he will have obtained, before I return, that 
fine appointment in the Eaſt Indies, which 
is laid out for him; and which, I am ſure, 
he will fill with much credit to an and 
advantage to the company. 

This country, though reckoned the 
a part of the kingdom, furniſhes as 
3 many 
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many inſtances of longevity as any other. 
Near Glin is now living one Kelly, aged 
120, who is ſaid to be ſo upright and 
ſtraight in his limbs, as to walk ſeveral miles 
every day. They mention a woman much 
older at Shanagoldin, whoſe eyeſight is fo 
good, that ſhe employs herſelf in knitting; 
and of an habit fo lively, that ſhe danced 
lately at the wedding of one of her great- 
grandchildren. They give you the names 
of women who bear children after the age 
of three-ſcore, But the truth of theſe ac- 
counts I neither affirm nor deny, May we 


te happily whilſt we live ; ; for 


i Etatem Priamique N eſtoriſque 18 
Longam qui putat eſſe, Martiane, 
Multum decipiturque, falliturque. 
8 Non elt vivere, ſed valere, vita. 


L E T- 
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LETTER xxv. 


Ln 


THE m morning after 10 came here 1 called 
on Mr. O'Halloran, who, to an eſta- 
bliſhed reputation for his writings on Am- 
 putation, adds a commendable zeal for the 
honour of his native. country.' Upon 'the 
antiquities of which he has publiſhed a 
quarto, and is now engaged in — 
farther upon the ſame ſubjece. 
ireland has a very juſt claim to themed 
remote antiquity, which is ſometimes called 
in queſtion by being ſtretched too far. 
People are apt to reject even truth, when 
they ſee it ſo intermixed with falſchood, that 
it requires labour to ſeparate them. The 
polite and hoſpitable reception, I met with 
from this learned gentleman, intereſts me 
in the ſucceſs of his work; and therefore 1 
cannot help expreſſing a wiſh, that he may 
make a nice diſcrimination between the un- 
known, the fabulous, the obſcure, the en- 
lightened, and the hiſtorical times. 7 939) 
| | Though 
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Though Mr. O'Halloran and I could not 
perfectly agree in all points, his converſa- 
tion was of advantage to me, and his books 
were of great uſe in my diſquiſitions upon 
certain remains of antiquity, which had 
fallen in my way. My firſt object of te- 
ſearch was a Druid temple, on this ſide of 
Bruff, on the road hither, of which ſort 
there are many ſtill remaining in Ireland. 
Druidiſm was the religion here before St. 


Patrick, who is ſaid to have burned near two 


hundred books of it in one fire. The Druid 
temples were circles of unhewn ſtones, ſet 
on end, varying in their ſize and number 
according to the diameters of the circles. 
That which I ſaw had but twelve, and the 


ſſtones were from five to eight feet high, in 


a circle of twenty feet diameter. But we 
are not to infer any extraordinary want of 
civilization from the uncouthFeſs of the 
idol. The origin of all idolatry is almoſt 
the fame, The old; Greek Mercury was 
not that winged herald now repreſented, 


- byt a ſquare ſtone : nor was Bacchus more 


ſhapely. Before Dedalus, unhewn ſtones 


were | worlky pped by all Greece. He it was 
who 


. —— 
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who fiſt divided the block into tember 
and limbs; and, becauſe he formed ſtatues 

with legs, it was feigned that he r e 0 
to them life and motion. 

Long after carved images were eomtbm 
among other nations, the Petſians adhered 
to their 614 mode of worſhip, and ridi- 
culed the Greeks, for ſippofing the Gods 
to be of human ſhape. Maximus Tytius 
_ fays, that the Arabians worſhipped he knew 
not what God, for all the ſtatue he ſaw of 
him, was a ſquare ſtone; and, according to 
him, the Paphian Venus was repreſented by 
a whitiſh Dy ral If then the tranſcend- 
ent beauty of the Medicean Venus, and the 
more than human of the Belvidere Apollo, 
do fomiewhat dignify the modern idolatries 
of Greece, this ſhould rather be aſcribed to 
the perfection of art, than to the refine- 
ment of worſhip. 

The fame may be ſaid of Rome, the ori- 
ginal idols of which muſt have been un- 

chiſeled ſtones, for it was an oath there, 
Per Jovem Japidets, When a plague raged 
in the conſular army, and when the more 
_ dreaded Hannibal ſpread a panic to the very 

heart of the Imperial city, it was found, in 
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the books of the Sybils, that a plague might 
be ſtayed and a foreign enemy expelled 


Italy, if the Idean Mother were brought 


from Peſſinus. The Pythian Apollo con- 


firmed the Sybilline oraclez, A pompous 


embaſſy is diſpatched to Aſia, and, as the 


Romans had no ſocial cities there, the in- 


terceſſion of Attalus, King of Pergamus, is, 


by the advice of the Tripod, requeſted and 
obtained. This great King goes to Peſſi- 


nus, ſucceeds in his ſuit, and delivers the 
mighty boon ;—a rude ſtone, which the 
natives called the Mother of the Gods: 
Lapis erat quem matrem Deorum incolæ dice- 


bant, accepit Scipio Na hee, vir Primus a 


Senatu Judicatus. 


The deſtruction of Corinth, to be ſure, 
brought into diſrepute theſe ſtony ſymbols 
of Divinity; for, after that event, we hear 
the Roman patriots wiſhing, that their fine 
new Gods may prove as Propitious as their 
old ill-ſhapen ones. It is not however to 
be doubted, but that they had ſome clumſy 
ſtatues before that æra; which only ſerves 
to ſhew the progreſſion of idolatry, from 
rough to hewn ſtones, and from hewn ſtones 


to Images, formed ad unguem. But it is 
more 


> ai 
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more to our purpoſe to remark, that Peſſi- 
nus, being a city of Galatia, derived this 
ſuperſtition from the Celtz. Druidiſm ſeems: 
to have been co-extended, if not with all the 
Gaulich race, at leaſt with all who retained 
the dialect. i 2 

But the worſhip of rude ſtones was not 
confined to the Celts, or their deſcendants ; 
for Pauſanias relates, that round the idol of 
Mercury, « there were thirty ſtones, each 
of which the Pharii worſhipped and called 
Gods. ” Pliny ſuppoſes, that the Druids 
were maſters of the Perſian Magi; and ma- 
gic in the Iriſh language is called Druidion. 
Herodian, deſcribing the worſhip of Helio- 
gabalus, at Emeſa in Phœnicia, ſays, that 
he ſaw no kind of image faſhioned by man's 
hands, but a great ſtone, roundiſh at bot- 
tom, and diminiſhing towards the top in a 
conic form.“ In my rides through this 
country, 1 have ſeen two of thoſe ſtones, in 
form of a truncated cone, anſwering in all 
reſpects, to this deſcription, Thus it ſhould 
ſeem, that the Iriſh had Druidiſm handed 
down to them both by their Celtic and 
Pheenician anceſtors. And from Hector 
Boetius we may learn, that the Scots had 


., F . it, 
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it, in like manner, from the Iriſh : for be 
relates, that the ſon of Fergus ſet up 
great ſtones for temples, and one in the 
midſt for an altar,” | 

| Thoſe concentrical circles of Maped 
rough ſtones in Saliſbury Plain, are nothing 
more than a Druid temple, upon a great 
| ſcale. : It is curious enough to ber fe 
Jones labouring to prove Stonehenge to be 
a Roman ſtructure; and it is equally ſo, to 
hear Geoffrey of Monmouth report, that the 
Stonehenge obeliſks were tranſported, there 
from Ireland. Yet on this tradition does 
Alexander Necham, a poet of the middle 
age, ground the following lines. 

Hoc opus aſcribit Merlino garrula kama, 
Filia figmenti fabula vana A 

Ina congerie fertur decorata fuiſſe 


Tellus quæ mittit tot Palamedis aves, 
Hinc tantum munus ſuſcepit Hibernia gaudens. 


| The moral of this fable, if it has any, 
ſeems to be, that Druidiſm was introduced | 
into Ireland from Scythia, and into. Britain 
from Ireland. One of the firſt colonies 
which peopled Ireland was called Belge, 
and Saliſbury Plain is in the country of the 
Belgz. From hence, one would think that 


the Iriſh Belge were older than the Britiſh. 
Near 
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Near theſe Druid temples generally ſtands 
an odd ſort of altar, called Crem-liagh, or 


Inclined ſtone. The height of the cover 


ſtone is ſeven feet, the length of the inclined 
fide ten, and its cittamfbrenics twenty-eight 
feet. How this ſtone could, without the 
aid of mechanic powers, be raiſed upon the 
ſix pillars that ſupport it, is not eaſy to be 
conceived;'yet this difficulty vaniſhes when 
compared with that of raiſing the tranſverſe 
blocks of Sronebenge, or the cover-ſtone of 


2 Crom-hiagh deſcribed by Chevreau, © La 
pierre levte de Poitiers a forxante Pied de 
tour, & elle eff poſe fur eingue aul res Pierres, 
ans qu on ſache nom plus, ni pourquoi, ni com- 
ment.” Now, ſuppoſing them to be ſimilar 


figures, the Iriſh' is not an eighth of the 


French; and, which is remarkable, this 
ſtone is called by the natives Clogh-togle, 
that is, pierre leute, the Lifted ſtone, 


A whirnfical circumſtance relative to theſe 
Crom-liaghs I cannot omit. They are called 
by the ignorant natives Grante's beds. This 


Granie is fabled to be the mother of Fin- 


macoal, or Fingal; and of her, as well as of 
her ſon, they have wonderful traditions. 1 
Dake! "m_ ſongs in her praiſe, and was 


Q 3 hen, 
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| ſhewn, in a ſtone, the mark of her Fu and 
have heard an huge rock called Finmacoal's. 
finger-ſtone. The ſource. however of, the 
appellation of Grannie's bed, 1 conceive. to 
be a corruption of the original Iriſh name 
of theſe altars. Grineus is, we know, a 
claflical. name for Apollo. In Cambden's 
Lauden, we meet with an Inſcription, | 
5 Apollini Granno: and Grian is a com- 
mon name for the Sun in Iriſh. 

Another ſort of Druid remain, EEE II 
| have heard deſcribed, but have never ſeen, 
is called. the Rocking Stone, and ſerved as an 
oracle. A ſtone Wag ſo placed, on the top 
of another, that the ſmalleſt force would 
| ſhake it; and it was ſuppoſed to be ſelf⸗ 
moved at the preſence of a guilty perſon. 
This was one of thoſe deluſions by Which 
the Druids kept the. people in awe, and 
acquired that amazing influence which they 
had over them. They affected to wrap 
every thing in the veil of myſtery, and had 
their moſt ſolemn meetings ſhrouded from 
the public eye. The depths of caves were 
their ſecret haunts; and the brown horror 
of oaken groves caſt an awful ſhade on their 
F ne. "The badges. of their - 
e | © PR 
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profefſion too, the white linen robe, the 


ſtraight wand, the long flowing beard, all 
contributed to inſpire a reverence, which 


their knowledge of calculating eclipſes E 


fectually confirmed. They were ſuppoſed 


to have immediate intercourſe with the 


ſtars, and to be the only interpreters of the 


will of Heaven. This credit gave them 


83 


high pretenſions. They became not only 


prieſts but prophets; and to hotly was Made 
the judges office. 


To keep up their character with the 9 
gar, ever born to be duped, they uſed this 
rocking-ſtone ; which, like other oracles, 


would not give reſponſes diſpleaſing to 


the prieſt—of the Oak—whoſe wand could 


give it the ſeemingly ſpontaneous motion. 


Yet we find, that all the addreſs of the or- 


der was unable to ſereen their impoſtures 


from the public eye; and there were not 


then wanting ſome who appealed from the 
Arch-Druids infallibility, as now from the 


Pope 8. 


The influence of the Druids being found- 
ed not on power but authority, not on pro- 
perty but opinion, the preaching of St. 
omg ſoon demoliſhed their credit; and 


. therefore 
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thegefore the Iriſh, writers boaſt, that tho 
converſion; of this country was not, ag 
elſewhere, ſealed, with the dog. of mar⸗ 
. 
It is not ba that many. Druid 55 
rains: ſhould: ſtill. exiſt; but it is a, little, 
extraordinary, that ſome. of their cuſtoms, 
thopld All, be practiſed. They annually 
renew the ſacrifices. that uſed to be offered 
to Apollo, without knowing it. On Nlid- 
ſummer's eve, every eminenge, near which. 
is a babitation, blazes with bonfires; and, 
round; theſe, they. carry, numerous torches, 
ſhouting and danging, which, affords: 3 
beautiful. ſight, and, at the ſame time con- 
firms the obſervation of Scaliger, En Ir- 
lands, ils font gueſs, tous Papier, mais, c 
Papoute ms. 46, Pabaniſnn, cnmme. Par. 
TM! 
"Thongh hiſtorians. had, not given. us the 
mytþlogy of the, Pagan Iriſh, and,though 
they had not told us expreſily that they 
worſhipped Beal, or Bealin, and that this 
Begl, was, the; Sup, and their. chief god, it 
might nevertbeleſs be ipyeſtigated. from this . 
cuſtom, YAN: the lapſe of ſo many cen- 
tygies has..npt; been 5 to, Wear "he 
87013 ic 4 | 8 ; 
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The Sun was propitiated here by ſacrifices 
of fire: One was on the firſt of May, for a 
blefſing on the ſeed. ſown; the next, at 
Midſummer; for' ripening the fruits of the 


__ earth; and a third, on the laſt day of Oe 


tober, as a thankdgiving for harveſt: home, 
The firſt and the laſt of theſe are entirely 
dropped; but that on Midſummer's eve is, 
as I have ſaid, duly celebrated to this very 
hour. I. have, however, heard it lamented, 
that the. alteration of the ſtyle had ſpoiled 
theſe exhibitions; for the Roman Catho- 
lies light their fires by the new ſtyle, as the 
correction originated from a Pope; and, for 
the very ſame: reaſon, neee adhere 
to the old. 
The firſt of May i is called; in * Eil i 
language, La Beal-tinne; that is, the day 
of Beal's fire. Voſſius ſays, it is well 
known, that Apollo was called Belinus; | 
and. for this he quotes Herodian, and an in- 
ſeription at Aquileia, Apollini Belino. The 
gods of Tyre were Baal, Aſhtaroth, and all 
the Hoſt of Heaven, as we learn 4 the 
frequent rehukes givem to the back-ſliding 
Jews fort following after Sidonian ĩdols: and 
the Phcenician Baal, or Baalam, like the 
Iriſh 
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Iriſh Beal or Bealin, denotes the Sun, a 
' Aſhtaroth does the Moon. 

Mr. Wood, an ingenious writer of this 
country, is of opinion that Balbeck in 
Cœlo-Syria, of which he has given the 
ruins, is the ſame with Heliopolis. He 
argues not only from the ſituation, but the 
name; Balbeck, according to him, ſignify- 
ing the temple or city of the Sun. And he 
thinks, that the Syrian Belus, the Helio- 
politan Jupiter, and the Delphic Apollo, ; 
are one and the ſame deity, | 

From the fire-worſhip of Beal ren 
places in Ireland have got their names, as 
Healtine, Mullaghtine, Bealtinglaſs, &c. 
And the higheſt mountains have generally, f 
on their ſummits, prodigious conical heaps 
of ſtones, called Carns, That theſe heaps 
were altars, on which the fires were burned, 
ſeems Srobable from the manner in which 
the Celts paid their adorations to this god, 


Dum Pius Arcitenens incenſis gaudet acervis, | 


Virgil puts this matter in the cleareſt light, 
for he ſhews us how the Sabines, a people 
e TOP rom: the OY n We 9 773 


* 
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Io, their chief god, upon the mountain 80 · 
racte, by fires burned on ſtone heaps. | 


Summe Deum, ſanQti cuſtos SoraQis, Apollo 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
e | 


'F, rom the dels affinity of cuſtoms FOR 
tween kindred: tribes, there is ſcarce room 
to doubt, that the Celts. of Ireland made 
the ſame uſe of theſe Carns as their bre- 
thren in Italy. This hypotheſis is con- 
firmed by the following conſiderations. 

. Kaprecg was an epithet of Apollo; but 
whence he obtained it is not agreed among 
the critics. It is probable that it was a 
Celtic, and conſequently barbarous, word, 
introduced into the Greek language, at the 
ſame time that the Carnea were introduced 
into Greece. Theſe Carnea, we know, 
were Apollos feſtivals in May, which 


month was called Carnius. What makes 


this argument of moment is, that Beroſus, 
the Chaldean, ſays, the Greeks borrowed 
their learning, and their very letters from 
the Gauls ; and Diogenes Laertius, who, 
in the body of his work, is for making the 
Seger inventors of all arts and ſciences, 

admits, 


P 


* 
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admits, in his proem, that the Druide 


taught their barbarous theology and philo- 


ſophy anterior to them. | 
There is ſoriething i in the v very Atüstien 


of theſe Carus which favours the argument 


of their being altars for ſacrifices to Apollo. 


For the mbſt lofty eminences were originally 


choſen for the celebration of religious rites, 


and therefore we find in (etipture ſ many 
rebukes given to tlie Idolatzies in high” 


Places. Homer comttiends Hector for his 


many. ſacriſices on Mount Ida; and Tacitus 
gives the reãſon why ſuch ſituations were 
fitteſt;: as being neareſt to heavers;, Monte: 
maximy ciels' appropinpuari, prevefyie mortas 
lama. Dev nigen propritis antliri 
Buteyou begin te ſay, whither does this' 


Farrugo of quetation tend? I want to ſliew / 
you; that the Irin are ſtill i n pöſſeſſion of 
certain cuſtoms utterly guet by the 


other nations of Europe; which petuliari- # 
ties being*coeval with the earlieſt written 
metnvrlals of mankind, confirm the opinion 
of Spencer: that they are at leaſt among. 


te moſh ancient people in this end EP, . 


and Good might af 


. 
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Limerick, | 


HAT i is it that makes one nation 
10s more antient than another ? Is] it any 
thing more than this, that the preſent. race 
of inhabitants have been longer in poſleſ- 
fion of their country, than the others have 
heen of theirs ? And it cannot beargued that 
any nation is more antient than that which 
has ſo long occupied its preſent territory, 
that no time can be. pointed qut in which 
it was nat in poſſeſſion, In this predica- 
ment ſtands Ireland. No man can Point 
out the period wben the preſent race Was, 
not in poſſeſſion. SO 

The zealous champions a> TORE | may, 
perhaps think, that I pay her. but an ill 
compliment in, proving ber antiquity, from. 
her adherence to certain heatheniſh cuſtoms. 
Antiquities, however, of whatever. ſort, 
eught carefully to be gleaned up, eſpecially 
where they are the chief materials for the 
hiſtory of the moſt nd Periods. There 


Can 
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can be no other, except tradition, before tlie 
uſe of letters. 
The authority of tradition; according 


to Sir Iſaac Newton, is not to be de- 


ended upon for above 100 years. At 


what time letters were firſt introduced here, 


cannot, I conceive, be aſcertained. The 
+; Mr. O'Connor admits, that the 
writing upon vellum was not in uſe till the 
time of St. Patrick, All antecedent tranſ- 
actions were inſeribed, in very aukward 
characters, upon tables of wood, called 
taible leg. 

| It does not add to the credit of the an- 
tient hiſtory of Ireland, that it dwells ſo 
circumſtantially upon the migrations of the 85 
Gadeſians, from Scythia, through Egypt, 
Greece, Spain, &c. and yet touches ſo 


lightly upon the events of the ſubſequent 


periods. The accounts of the times pre- 
ceding the Iriſh apoſtle, are but copious ge- 


nealogies, or, at beſt, meagre annals, They 


tell you, indeed, that a battle was fought 
in ſuch a ſpot, and thouſands ſlain; that 
ſuch a prince, flew ſuch a king, and reigned 
in his ſtead; and this is all the informa- 
| tion 
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tion they give. There is no variety of 
events, no conſecutive ſeries of action, no 


motives to war, or inducements to peace, 


but the adultery of ſome queen, the rape 
of ſome virgin, or the murder of ſome 
chief. In fine, there is no exemplary mo- 
rality, no colour of juſt hiſtory. | 

However, therefore, the indigenal anti- 
quarians of Ireland may declaim on the re- 
finement, politeneſs, and civilization of their 
anceſtors, candour muſt make great abate- 
ments, upon the review of facts. When 
we read of the caſtles of their kings, and 
the number of Nobles and Knights they 
entertained in their halls, with their long 
ſuite of Bards, Genealogiſts, and Muſicians, 
we are-aſtoniſhed with an idea of magni- 
ficence; but on a nearer approach, theſe. 
 caſtles—raiſed like thoſe in romance 
ſhrink into occaſional ſtructures of hur- 
dles and ſcrolls. 

It is true, that antiquity and ſtone build- 
ings are not neceſſarily connected. Yet it 
is hard to conceive how written monu- 
ments could have been well preſerved with- 

out them. The ſeveral P/alters, as they 


call them, which contain the moſt early 
and 


AE 
* 


ſaved in the Abbey of Hy Columb-cill. 
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and authentic documents of Iriſh ſtory, were 


all denominated from the houſes in which 


| they were preſe v 
this day be without a written monument 


d. Scotland would at 


of antiquity, antecedent to the ravages of 
Edward I. if ſome remnant had not been 


It is no diſgrace. to any country, het 
the early periods of its hiftory ate involved 


In obſcurity; nor are the Iriſh fingular in 


having diſcoloured theirs with fable. The 
French have forged their Franeus, as the 
founder of their name and nation; the 
Danes their Danus, the Saxons their Saxo, 
and the Britons their Brutus. Olaus the 
father wrote two whole folios to prove that 
Scandinavia was the original glebe, where 
the firſt men, and the golden apples of the 
Heſperian gardens grew, with guardian 


_ dragons. Olaus the fon has employed # 


good quarto, in ſhewing that the Lappiſh 
tongue may be traced up to the Hebrew; ; 


and that the country is, at this day, the 
moſt comfortable portion of the globe to 
live in, as producing bonefttr men, and 


better firawberries, than the fineſt parts of 
Italy. 


The 
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The hiftorians of this country ſhould 
follow the example of Livy, who fairly owns, 
that he can ſay nothing with certainty, of 
the origin of the Romans. By magnifying 
their antiquities, and by dwelling” chiefly 
upon a millennium, at leaſt, before the 
vulgar æra, they bring in queſtion, narra- 
tions of a more modern date, with ſuch 
as have neither time nor patience to diſcri- 
minate truth from falſehbood. | 
On the other hand, the readers of Iriſh 
hiſtory ſhould not raſhly involve it all under 
the ſame cenſure. There is truth in the 
biſtoties of Arcadia and Attica, though the 
people of one country boaſted of being 
earth born, and of the other, that they were 
prior to the moon. We muſt not diſbelieve 
that Caliſthenes ſent aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions from Babylon, of above nineteen 
hundred years ſtanding, becauſe the Chal- 
deans vaunted of having obſerved the ſtars 
for 47,300 years. Nor muſt we doubt that 
the Chineſe are a very antient people, be- 
cauſe they vainly reckon many thouſand 
years before the Moſaic æra of creation. 
The degree of credit due to the traditional 
ſongs of the Bards, may be meaſured from 
R the 
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the following ſtory, told, by Gibſon, (I 


of London, who tranſſated Camdens 


Britannia. A blind barper ſung, to his 
inſtrument an Iriſh. ſong, which the biſnop 
of Derry, curious to learn the meaning of, 
got tranſlated into Engliſh, It announced, 

that in a certain place was buried. the body | 
of a prodigious giant, on whoſe,; breaſt was 
a broad plate of pure gold, and rings on 
each finger of Ting: 56 e metal. The biſhop 
had reſolution enough to try if there were 


any truth in the narration; when, lol upon 


opening the ground deſcribed, the body of 
a. man of common ſize was found, reduced 
to aſhes, with a ſmall plate of gold which 
had been. on his breaſt, but there were no 
rings 10 be ſccn., It is pretty remarkable 
that the body of our Arthur was. Tune, 


almoſt in the lame manner,'. 


As the Iriſh had the uſe of letters, 1008 N 
before they wrote upon vellum, it is not 
to be doubted; that the reigns, of ther. 


_ were exactly enough regikered, be- 


fore that improvement. in the fifth century. 


1 The whole texture of their hiſtory.thews, 
| the. utmoſt, attention to their, genealogies; 
wal en or wr of inheritance, ab- 


ſolutely 


74 
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ſolutely requiring an exact knowledge of 
deſcenis. An order of men, called Sena- 
chies, were ſet apart for this ſtudy, and had 
certain lands aſſigned for their ſupport. 

Cainden enumerates ſeveral officers of 
each chief, who enjoyed ſuch - hereditary 
demeſnes. Habent enim hi magnates ſuos 
Juridicos quo Bre bones uocant; Medica, 
Poetas, quos Bardos vocant, & Cit har ædos. 
Et certæ & firgule Familie, vis. Brehones 
unius flirpis & nominis, biſtorici alterius, & 
fic de caters, fucs liberos, fue cognatos, in 
ſua qualibet arte, erudiunt, & ſemper ſuos 
ſucceſſores habent Ry nga 15 fua Ts 
aſfſignata ſunt, © 
This is no ideal inſlitution, for, fore 
after the Engliſh got, poſſeſſion here, it was 
in full vigour and ſeveral acts have been 
made, from time to time, to aboliſh the 
eſtabliſhment, and thereby annihilate the in- 
fluence: of the Bards; who, by their ſongs, 
- were ſuppoſed to ſtir the people up to re- 
bellion. The following tranſlation of an 
Iriſh poem, minutely deſcribing the etiquette 
of the monarch's court at Teamor, Hg. not 
ben your peruſal. 2 and 
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Ten royal officers for uſe and ſtate, _ 0 
Attend the court, and on the monarch wait, . 
A nobleman, whoſe virtuous actions . 


His blood, and add new glories to his race. 


Full of his God, he tells the diſtant doom, 


A judge, to fix the meaning of the laws, 
To fave the poor, and right the injur'd cauſe. 
A grave phyſician, by his ſkilful care, | 
To eaſe the ſick, and weaken'd health repair, 

A poet, to applaud, or boldly blame, Tg 


And juftly give, or infamy, or fame. 


For without him, the, freſheſt laurels fade, 


And vice to dark oblivion is betray'd. 


The next attendant, was an holy pris, 
Prophetic fury roll'd within his breaft: 


Of kings unborn, and nations yet to come; 


Daily he worſhips at the ſacred ſhrine, 


And pacifies the Gods with rites divine; 
With conſtant care the ſacrifice renews, 


2 And anxiouſly the panting entrails views. 


To touch the harp, the ſxill'd muſician bends, 
And ofer the ſtrings his nimble hands extends. 


The ſweeteſt ſounds flow from each trembling ſtring, 


Soft as the breczes of the breathing ſpring. x 
Tis muſic's lot the paſſions to controul, 
And tune the harſh diſcordance of the foul. 


- The antiquary, by his ſkill reveals 


F The race of kings, and all their offspring tells; 
The ſpreading branches of the royal line,. 
| Traced out by him, in laſting records ſhine. 4 


Three offiters in lower order ſtand, | 
Who, when he dines, attend the king's command. 
7 2" Tas 
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The very texture of this poem ſhews it 
to have been written in the days of Pagan- 

iſm, for the prieſt therein deſcribed is a 
Druid. They fix the date of it in the 
reign of Cormac O' Conn, father-in-law to 
Finn, the ſon of Comhal, who re eſtabliſhed 
the Fes of Tarah, in the OY of ax 
third: century. i 

There is yet age remnant of antient 
heatheniſin, which, belonging to the ſub- 
ject of antiquities, I muſt not paſs over. 
If a perſon dies accidentally upon the road 
fide, or in the field, the place is held de- 
ſecrated, and every paſſenger throws a ſtone 
vpon the ſpot, till they mount into a heap. 
Theſe heaps they call Carns, as well as 
thoſe I deſcribed to you in my laſt. Such 
heaps, we find, were, like the tumuli, uſed 
as ſepulchral monuments ; ; for the book of 
Judges relates that they raiſed a preat heap | 
of ones o over the body of Achan, who had 
purloined '* the accurſed thing.” The 
ſame is reported to have been done to 
the robber, whoſe noun is aſcribed to 
Virgil, 155 


Monte ſub hoc neun tegitur Baliſta * 
Ro Perſons 
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Perſons eminent for their virtues, as well 
as their vices, are repreſented as having had 
theſe heaps raiſed to their memory. Ho- 
mer, deſcribing Hector's funeral, tells us, 
that, over all, they * ſtones ſor a mo- 
nument; and we read, that they took 
Abſalom, and caſt him into a pit, and laid 
a very great heap of ſtones upon him.“ 
Both the carns and tumuli were not only 
raiſed as Mauſoleums, where the aſhes of the 
dead were actually buried, but they have 
been alſo raiſed as Cenotaphs to their me- 
mory, or as obſequies to appeaſe their ſhade, 
This we may learn from the preſent Iriſh 
cuſtom, with reſpect to the carn; and with 
reſpect to the tumulus, it will be evident from 
the following conſideration. The ſouls of 
thoſe deprived of the honours of | burial were 
obliged, you know, to wander a hundred 
rears before they could croſs. the Styx. 
Therefore, we find Palinurus ſo earneſt 


with Eneas, to Pay, him this aſt wida. 
e Grün O 21 
Injice, namque potes . ——ñr]ĩ::gUn 
And for the ſame reaſon, the Trojan hero 
raiſes a Conotaph to the "_ of Dei- 
phobus, 


7 


Tune 
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Tune egomet be Rhæteo i im littore, inaum 
Conſtitui, & magna manes ter voce vocavi. 


To the fame cuſtom it is, which Horace 
alludes i in his ode to Archytas, 2s 


Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora logge, licebit 
| Injecto ter pulvere curras. 


291.1 * 


1 mentioned to you that 5 tumuli were 
falſely aſcrived to the Danes, and called 
Danes. mounts. here is another | piece of of 


antiquity, with, eq ual. impropricty, attri= 
buted tothe ſame — and called Danes- 
rath 65 They are cireu ar intrenchments 


L Har: 


throwyn up on the & tops s of hills, ſometimes 
with to. or t rec, but more frequenily 
with a Hogle ditch, "Rath lignifies literally 
a {urety,, and therefore theſe Wn are 
generally called Foren, The ule. of them 
is [te obyious, that N ature, herſelf muſt have 
pointed. i it out to a people always at war 
among themſelves,, J can therefore ſe. no 
reaſon why they ſhould be attributed folely 
to the, Danes. PH, the. et A there is 
that. they were in; e _ —_ 
before the Danes ſet foot i in it, for Down- 
; R + - Patrick 


— 


147 A 
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Patrick was originally called Rath Keltdir, 
munimentum Keltarii flii Duachi,” and it 
obtained its preſent name from being t the 
e of the Iriſh apoſtle. Adieu. 
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| Limerick. 


OF. all the FELT + bich the fight « of this 
city recals to our memory, the moſt 
conſpicuous is that treaty, concluded in 
1691, which put an end to the Wars of 
Ireland, and an everlaſting bartier to the 
hopes of the Stuart race. But though this 
treaty, better known by the title of the 
Conditions of Limerick, put an end to the 
wars, it did not put an end to the woes 
of Ireland. For, however honourable” to 
the beſieged theſe conditions might have 
been held, they were at the beſt but hard 
ones, and hard as they were, the Romaniſts 
were not long allowed to enjoy oy benefit 


from them. V nots5: - 
| By the firſt article 'of theſe eohlheitite, it 


was Ripulated that the Roman Catholics 
ſhould” enjoy ſuch privileges, in the exer- 
ciſe of their religion, ac they did enjoy 
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the reign of king Charles II. And their 
 _— promiſe, as ſoon as their affairs 
will permit them, to ſummon a parliament 
in this kingdom, 20 procure them ſuch far- 
ther ſecurity, as may pręſerus them from any | 
i urbane on' account of: their religion. 

This, and the other articles, were re- 
Jigiouſly adhered to by King William, in 
contempt of the invectives «againſt them 
from the pulpit, which he prohibited, and 
of the clamours of the preſs, which he 
could not ſilence. But this phlegmatic 
Prince. lad imbibed roleration 3 in his native 
count. d ee 85 8d 
To Lache nods ab different maxims 
-were adoptediby his ſucceſſor Anne, we muſt 
-recur to the hiſtory of het reign,” This 
retroſpect w illi ſhew a Queen without iſſue, 
and a great part of theſe nations looking 
wiſtfully to ber brother, as the natural, and 
therefore, as they conceived, rightful heir 
to the crow] It will ſhew this mation 
once devoted to the declining; cauſe of 
James, becauſe a papiſt. till. ſuſpected of 
a readineſs to riſk all for his.ſon.., It will 
not, however, diſcover any plot contrived, 
or act r by the 2 at this pe- 

riod. 
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tiod.. | The factiont of tohig and tory were 
ehbittered againſt cach other; and their 
tempets flaming with anĩmeſity, breathed 
nothing but mutual vengeance; Ihe tri- 
umphant party, under perpetual alatms of 
a popiſh ſuceeſſor, in providing for ſelſ- 
defence, miſtook rigour for juſtice, and 
perſecution fet ſexpedience. In this fet- 
ment of zeal, the articles ned were 
repealed, if not violated-. 5 Kite 
Did the ſamel cauſes ſtill — 0 rubs 
che ſurfact of men's minds,” 4s well might 
we bid the ſtofm to ceaſe; or the ſea to 
be calm, as ſpeak peace to their. paſſions, 
But after fo Jdiig-;a ſunſhine: ini the politi- 
val ſky, ſucceeding/1he-cornſcations of that 
meteor, the Pretender, Wa may now ex- 
amine the matter upon the. peers of 
Token! and candeur. Et 1891-6 4 8 
All hopes of a popiſn relation Mala 
leu from the mind of every tatienäl 
puphſt, all fears thonld be rerneved from 
every ratienst proteſtant. The benefft '&f a 
R ted by any infruction ot? their 


ts] ſhoulc be reſtored to tem; national 
ftice cries aloud for it, T arid felfeintereſt 
"Ie A retomtnends 


3 it. I | tha Og mT 0 
the laſt of theſe conſidetations. 
No great improvement of this m 
can be rationally expected, when the body 
of the pegple derive no advantage from that 
improvement, and hen the penal ſtatutes 
amount not only to a diſoouragement, but 
a prohibition of induſtry. Even the beſt 
laws canhot operate in favour of agricul- 
ture, when five to one of thoſe who ſhould 
be employed in it, can have no intereſt in 
the ground they till. Property, ſtable 
property, is what alone can ne > 
Ha labming man ſcbee . 
By one law of the penal code, if a papil 
have a horſe worth fifty, or five hundred; 
pounds, a proteſtant may become the pro- 
prietor, upon paying him down five. By 
another of the ſame code, a fon may ſay to 
his fathet, Sir; if you don't give me what 
money want, I'Il turn diCoverer, - and in 
ſpite of yu and my elder brother tod, on 
whom, at marriage, you ſettled your eſtate, 
I ſhall become heir. It is needleſs to com- 
ment upbn the ſpirit- of ſuch pats | 
very recital chills with horror. 
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Let it not be argued that theſe l. are 
ſeldom put · in execution. IS property, i 

parental authority to depend upon dne 
courteſy of an avaricious malignant neigh- 


a baur, or. the gratitude of a profligate aban- 
doned child? But where ſons are not found 


impious enough to turn diſcoverers; there are 


not wanting ſome who are ſo baſe as to avail 


themſelves of a flaw in the title of a Papiſt. 


out granting that theſe advantages are 


rarely taken, the idea of ſecurity is of more 
influence, than ſecurity itſelf without the 
idea. Damocles was perhaps: ſafe enough 


| under the ſuſpended ſword of Dionyfius, 


but the apprehenſion: of danger ſcared away 
thoſe: viſions of happineſs,” which he had 
ſeen in the envied pomp of tyranny.” | 

Is not intolerance the worſt badge of 
popery. 2. Are they not virtually Papiſts, 
who oppoſe the principles of tolera- 


tion? Are they not inimical, to their 


country, who would ſtifle liberty of con- 
ſcience? What introduced ſo many good 
arts in a ſhort ſpace of time into England, 
but the i6talerance of France? What, but 
1 at once poupleg: the fens of 
"ron, 
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| Holland; and rendered it aniemporium of 
trade, the dread of its neighbours, and the 
wonder of the univerſe? What but into- 
lerance has wafted Spain, Italy, and many 
other countries? Now France is become 
tolerant, and ance Geng ee 
nation in Chriſtendom. E 
When I thus argue for oh tights of tes 0 
man nature, as a friend to the community 
at large, and conſequently to the crown of 
England, they tell me that this is very weill 
in theory, but that no Engliſhman can 
conceive the virulence of Iriſh popery. My 
general reply to which is, that popery is 
the ſame every where, and if it has a worſe 
| aſpect here, than elſewhere; that is owing 
to the more were ene of its Ty 


* 


feſſaor s. + 

We keep chit Icidh- dot ond Wan ; 
and then we wonder: how they can be ſo 

enthralled: by ſuperſtition; we make them 
poor and unhappy, and then we wonder 
that they ate ſo prone to tumult and diſor- 
der; we tie up their hands, ſo that they 
have no inducements to induſtry, and then 
we wonder that Mops are ſo I in- 
. e r g 7715 
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It is in vain to fay that theſe ſævęre laws 
reſtrain the Catholics within the hownde of 3 
allegiance, and clip thoſe wings, which, if 
fully fledged, would be batching: bew tre- 
bellions : for the very contrary ſeems to be 
their tendency; they are .a; reſtraint, not 
from doing evil, but from doing g 00d ;: 


they keep alive an habitual hoſtility, and 
prepare the people's minds ſor the moſt. 


deſperate; enterpriaes. Nacwonder that it 
ſhould be part of the Iriſh chatacter, that 


_ they are careleſs of their liuet, E d _ 


have ſo little wprih living for. 
logenuity itſelf could not 3 8 


2 more effectual method of cheriſhing po- 


piſh. diſaffection, than that very code made 


to annihilate it. For what is it, that the 


proteſtant proprietor ſo horribly dreads? 
Is it not the claims of the old great) fa- 
milies, and quamdam proprirtors of his eſtate, 
upon the almoſt ĩmpoffible contingenoy of 
a revolution? By deprefling all papiſts 


equally, he preſerves unabated the influence 


and ' aſcendancy of the old great families; 
he keeps their claim of right alive- in their 
blood, without any barrier between himſelf 
and them. Whereas * giving the papiſt 
3: -M fight 855 
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4 right to purchaſe, the plebeian, but in- 

duſtrious: Catholic may. ſoon become ſeized; 
of an eſtate, once forfeited by ſome Popiſh 


Baton and then, having a common inte- 
reſt with the: proteſtant purchaſer, he will 


be as violent an enemy te the old Bopiſh: 


claimant as the Proteſtant himſelf. The, 


Pepiſt becumes a guarantee 10 ĩhe Proteſt- 
ant, and as ſtaunch a ſuppotter of the pre- 


ſept eſtabliſhment : becauſe that eſtabliſh-, 


ment alone ſecures him his civil rights. So 


that, come what will of his religiopdorthe» 


doxy, his c vil orthodoxy, is ſecure, _ 

Thus far the proſperity-of the lünen 
d the happineſs: of human nature, de- 
mand that Papiſts ſhould be indulged; in 
this. Popiſh country, but no farther. They 
never ſhould be allowed to hold any civil 
employments, or to have votes as freehold- 
ers; and entirely tp remove all apprehen- 
ſions of leading men among them acquiring 
an influence in the ſtate, it may be pro- 


vided, that" their purchaſes ſhall be ſubject 
to the Gavel Act, i. e. to an equal diviſion 


among the natural beirs of the purchaſer. 
| If the Catholics of Ireland culd be with 
drawn from their: blind allegiance to the 


TR Pope, | 
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Pope, there could! not be the 0ighteſt pre- 
text for refuſing! them” an untelkrained ex- | 


poſſible, even in theit hdd ſeater of rake 
ſtition, you may in ſome meaſure gueſs 
from the following _ which to me ſcems 
welt authenticated.” 202 2 inert ls 
A few years PREY Dillon, the Arch. 
biſhop of Narbonne, originally of this ooun- 
try, intereſted himſelf in behalf of the Pa- 
piſts of Ireland. He endeavoured to « 
gage, in their ſervice, the leading members 
of both houſes of Parliament; and to pre- 
pare the way, he prevailed on the Titular 
Primate to convene a council of the Biſhops, 
to deviſe ſome mode of giving government 
the moſt-convincing teſt of their loyalty. : 
- An oath of allegiance was agreed to una- 
nimouſly. - But an expreſs abjuration of the 
Pope's ſupremacy. in temporals being inſiſted 
upon by the Narbonne party, it 880805 
jeQted by a third part of the members. 
What makes this deciſion the more 26 
esa i is, the-Biſhops, who voted for a 
renunciation of the authority of the Pope 
in temporals, had been all elected out of 
the ſecular clergy; whereas thoſe who 


Were 
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were-4gaioſt it, had been origioally regu» 
lars, the Pope's body-guards, 

From this circumſtance one 0 con- 
elude, that a great majority of the Popiſh 
diene and conſequently of the people, are 

dil] poſed to give government every poſſible 
5 demeanor. The ſenſe 
of theſe people oan only be collected from 
that of chrir prleſts, by whom they are go- 
ver nod Aud why a man may not be 
Romaniſt, without being a Papiſt, in Ite- 
land as well as in France, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon. We know, that the Gallican church 
has been long emandipated from the thral 
dom of the Roman pontiff. However, the 
good intentions of the Archbiſhop turned 
out ineffectual, for he could not find any 
member, in either houſe, hardy nene to 
move for a fepeal of theſe lawW w. 

la an Act paſſed « ſeſſion or two. * 
TY has been drawn up, which the prin- 
 cipal gentleman of the Houth have taken, 
through the influence af the titular Atch · 
biſhop of Caſhel; who is of a noble family, 
and has wrote 4 pamphlet to recommend 
it: notwithſtanding the oath is ſaid to be 
condemned by. the Pope, as one Clauſe of 

1 1 8 it 
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| it 1s by conſtruction forced to imply that 
che king de facto is alſo the king de Jure. 


This has ſtaggered many who would be 


willing to give any teſt of their allegiance, 


that could not be ſuſpected of an 15 ro 
tion of revolution principles. 
This very ſcrupuloſity i is an argument i in 
their favour, evincing that they have a due 
ſenſe of the ſacred obligation of an oath; 
and that they do not adopt that curſed Je- 
ſuitical docttine, that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics. For, if. the caſe 
were other wiſe, inſtead of labouring un- 
der thoſe penalties inflicted upon them, 
they might avail themſelves of the tempo- 
ral advantages of the oath, and 428 ne 
it without remorſe. es 
As things now ſtand, the Cera of ths 
Iriſh Catholics is what zeal may hope for, 
but knowledge never can expect. Of the in- 
efficacy of the penal laws for that purpoſe 
long experience may c convince the moſt 
ſeeptical. It is now” above ſeventy: years 
ſince they were enacted. Tet ih all that 
time little more than four thouſand converts 
have been made out of à million and « half 
of people ſeventy times told. 
. * | „ 
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Ho then is this ſtubborn error to be. 
vanquiſhed? Or rather how is the miſchief 
ariſing. from it to be mitigated ? Is it by 
keeping its votaries in endleſs night? Is it 
by ſteeping them in poverty to the very 
lips? Whilſt they are thus poor, they muſt 
neceſſarily be intellectually dark; and whilſt 
they grope in darkneſs will they not, like 
other blind, ſtretch out their hands to thoſe, 
who, though they ſcarcely ſee farther than 
themſelves, will nevertheleſs audaciouſly 
profeſs the trade of leading them? No zeal 
for religion, no argument of reaſon, can 
produce a real converſion of any ignorant 
perſon. For what artillery in all the ma- 
gazines of wiſdom can make any impreſſion 
on ignorance, intrenched over the head in 
prejudice, - and guarded. by ſuch watchful 
centinels as the Romiſh clergy. | 
But the, happineſs of a ſtate does not y 
pend upon. uniformity of opinion ; that is 
eſtabliſhed, on another and a broader foun- 
dation, the common intereſt of the ſubject. 
When. the Catholic has got an intereſt in 
the ſtate, one might as well ſuppoſe, that 
a voluntary. agent ſhould a& againſt the 


fropgelt motive, as that he will act againſt 
1 e 
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bis own intereſt. The more comfortable 
his exiſtence becomes, the more ſtrongi7 
will that attachment be riteted. Property, 
acquired by honeſt nu, will produce 
quite another fort of ſubjects from that 
which is inherited by 4/ood, under the old 

Brebon laws. The induſtrious applica 

of talents in the gaining a competency, or 
_ eſtabliſhing a property, will civilize and 
reclaim them from their ſavage cuſtoms, 
barbarous manners, and uncertain life, 
Fixed property, which every man may at- 
tain, will decome an hoſtage to the Nate, 
an invielable pledge of toyalty. Add to 
this— 

Property will necdferily diitrolnce and 


diffafe knowledge, which will enlarge the 
mind, and make it ſuſreptible of rational 


Br impreſſions. * Some daring ſpirits will of 


courfe emerge from the profound abyſs, 
whoſe example and converſation will have 
greater influence over their own perfuuflon, 
than all the penal laws that policy can de- 
viſe. Even a little ſcepticiſm might open : 
the way to candid diſquifition and free en- 
quiry, and thus ſoften the rigouts, and 

ſmooth the aſperities of Popery, At pre- 


ſent, 
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ſent, there are few leading people among : 

the Romaniſts but intereſted prieſts, whoſe 

maintenance depends upon the number of 
their followers, 

An avowed and general recantation of 
profeſſion is not, therefore, to be expected; 
yet 2 generation or two may produce a 
general renunciation of ſentiment. And 
though Popery can never become Proteſt- 
antiſm, the profeſſors of Popery may never- 
theleſs become Proteſtants in principle. 
They may be brought to ſee, that God is no 
reſpecter of perſons, but that in every na- 
tion he that doth righteoufſnsſi, and he only, is 
righteous, and accepted of bim. 

The ſame religion is now eſtabliſhed in 
France, that was at the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; but does it breathe the ſame 
ſpirit now, that it did then? Will any man, 
who knows the world, ſay that ſuch a ſcene 
could, now, be acted over again in Paris? 
Even the writings of Voltaire have not been 
without their advantage: Do not, fays 
he, deprive yourſelves of uſeful ſubjects, 
uſeful in your manufactures, your marine, 
your agriculture. What though their creed 


be ſomewhat different from yours, you 


8 3 ET, want 
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want their labour and not their catch. | 
In France, Popery is till nominally the fame, | 
but it is virtually reformed, - h 
It is not neceſſary for the peace and pro- 
-ſperity of a nation that all the individuals, 
of any perſuaſion, ſ ſhould be adepts in the 
reaſon of religion : ſufficient is'it, for thoſe 
purpoſes, if the firſt claſſes are well, and 
middle claſſes tolerably informed, An army 
is not the leſs ſufficient becauſe the centinel 
and pioneer do not poſſeſs all the want 
ledge of their general officers  _ 
Let us, then, indulge the prejudices of 
theſe people for the preſent, By allowing | 
them to acquire landed property; a more 
enlightened generation will ſpring up, who 
will. bring about the wiſhed-for revolution 
of principle. They who are authoriſed, by 
by the verities of their religion, to place 
perſecution among the Beatitudet, will not 
readily forego thoſe countervailing rewards, 
which, their artful teachers aſſure them, are 
reſerved for- their obſtinate perſeverance, 
But, taught moderation by our example, 
they will, in due time, ſee not only the 
temporal, but the ſpiritual advantages of o our 
Happy — n. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


88 Alone, OR. 26th, 1775. 
Ir was my u papole, originally, to make 


my tour by Galway; but 1 begin to be 
tired of wretched villages, and uncultivated 


waſtes, A curioſity, too, is growing upon 
me to hear the ſpeakers in the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, which is now fitting. I am, I own, 


prediſpoſed to think well of the Orators of 


this country, not only from their general 
character, and from the ſpecimens of them 


we have ſeen in both our houſes, but alſo. 


from my own ſpeculations upon the natu- 
ral genius of the people, in which there 
ſeems to be a fire and imagination, well 
calculated to animate a popular barangue. 
The country on this ſide Limerick is 
more disfigured with turf bogs than on the 


other. But, diſagreeable as their appear- 


ance is, they are not the leaſt profitable 
grounds; and, when the canals are finiſhed, 
they will become ſtill more beneficial, by 


lowering the price of fuel. The ſpinning | 


of . which is is a ſedentary bulinebs, em- 


8 4 ” ploying 
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ploying only one hand and one foot, could 
not be carried on without them in this king- 
dom, ſo deſtitute of wood and ſo unable to 
purchaſe coals. Whereas the ſpinning of 
wool, by giving exerciſe to the whole body, 
does not ſtand ſo much in need of fires; 
and therefore ſeems to be the only manu- 
facture which can fucceed, e fuel is 
not abundant. ; 

A great thare of the country I rode 
through hither was rough, and, in fome 
places, mountainous, yet it afforded greater 
pleaſure than the moſt fertile parts; for it 
ſhewed incomparably more cultivation, and 
more ſigns of population. The houſes, I 
remarked, grew. more frequent, and lefs 
wretched, wherever the grounds were bad. 
For not being fit for paſturage, they are 
obliged to till them; tillage requires hu- 
man creatures, who muſt ſhare ſome pit- 
tance of their own labours. The bog and 
the mountain is reclaimed fot a ſcanty ſub- 
fiſtence, the rich ſoils are eat up by ſheep 


and bulfocks, and the famiſhed ſhepherd is - 
made the very ſcape-goat of human natute: 
Nenagh, the laſt town I paſſed through ' 
in Munſter, was a neater village than uſual | 


e 
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in that province. Agriculture ſeemed to 
revive, and ſome fallowed fields appeared 
as I approached Leinſter. There ſtands 
the ruins of an old caſtle: of the Butlers, 
called Nenagh Round, which held out 
againſt General Ginkell with 1500 men, for 
_ twenty-four hours, in the laſt war of Ire- 
land. The whole county of Tipperary was 
once a Palatinate, under. the ſeparate juriſ- 
dition of the Ormond family. pK 
I intended to have ſlept at Birr; but find- 
ing I could not do fo without riding in the 
night, I ſtopped at a little houſe, near a 
Church, called Modrenny, where J expected 
but forry entertainment ; bat in this I was 
agrecably difappointed, for J found a good 


bed, and the utmoſt decency and cleanlineſs 


in every thing that was ſerved up. wo, 
Birr, in the King's county, formerly 
called Leix, where I breakfaſted, is a good 
village, without any thing remarkable, but 
a4 ſtatue of the late duke of Cumberland, 
placed on a very high pillar. Its caftle was 


befieged by Sarsficld, general of the ruh, 
but relieved by General Kirk. The ebun- 


try all around has a tolerable rs 
cultivation. 


F rom 
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From thence to this place, the country 
is chequered by the Bog of Allen, which 
croſſes ſeveral counties, and which would 
not be offenſive to the eye, as it looks like: 
a ruſſet lawn, if the edges of it were not 
generally indented with turf holes, and 
heaps of turf piled on the banks. It is, 
however, a pleaſure to ſee them coming 
into the cuſtom of ſowing rape on theſe 
bogs, and other unprofitable grounds. This 
culture is owing to the Dublin Society, 
which gives yearly premiums for its encou- 
ragement. The great advantage of rape is, 
that it operates as a manure, and reclaims 
grounds, originally unable to yield oats, to 
ſuch a degree, that they will afterwards Ser 
crops of barley and wheat. 7 
Athlone is beautifully ſituated: on \ both 
fides of the Shannon. The part on the 
Leinſter fide is called the Engliſh. town, as 
that on the Connaught fide is called the 
Iriſh town. Both betray equal ſymptoms 
of decay ; for without any manufacture, 
but that of woollen hats, they habe ſcarce 
any trade but for turf; of which commo- 
dity I ſee goo plenty i in boats, along their | 
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The views of this two; from both des 
the Shannon, are exceſſively pictureſque, 
though the country is almoſt denuded of 
trees. The lands are every where ſufficiently 
fertile, but little progreſs has been made in 
tillage, till within a few years; and they 
attribute the advancement of late to the 
erection of Flour-mills; the want of 
which, I conceive, muſt be a great impe- 
diment to agriculture. For in many parts 
of Ireland, very capable of growing wheat, 
and where the conſumption of bread is very 
confiderable, my nevertheleſs import their 
flour. 

In the war of 1641, the ate of Ath- 
lone was blocked up, by the Iriſh, for near 
fix months; nor were all the Proteſtant 
forces of Ireland able to relieve it till ſup- 
plies came from England. At length four 
regiments; one of which was commanded 
by Cromwell, marched with other forces 
from Dublin, under command of the duke 
of Ormond, and raiſed the fiege. 2 5 

After the return of the duke, the pro- 
teſtants, though delivered from the block - 
ad were {till dm by the ſuperior 

wo 2 - numbers 
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numbers of the Iriſh. They reſolved, 
"therefore, to abandon Athlone, and if poſ- 
fible, march to Dublin. But hic labor hoc 
epus erat. The wife of the governor of 
the caſtle, daughter to the earl of Cork, 
made her way to Dublin, upon the faith of 
a ſafe convoy, and there, having ade 
of the ſtate, ſhe did fo pathetically 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh at Ach. 
lone, that ſhe prevailed to have ſuch ſuc- 
cours ſent to their relief, that their miſ- 
carriage would have hazarded the loſs of 
Dublin, and conſequently of the whole 
0 AN | 


quid forma & facundia — 
Tune patuit. 


This reinforcement, not being ſaſpedted 
by the Iriſh, reached Athlone, without mo- 
leſtation. The main body of the Triſh was 
at this time poſted at Rath-connal. This 
_ paſs, of about 100 yards broad, between two 
moraſſes, took its name from that Conal fo 
celebrated in the poems of Oſſian, and fir- 
named Cearnagh in the Triſh hiſtories. But 
it was rendered ſtill more famous by an old 


prophecy, Wat. a battle was to be there 
fought 
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fought between the Engliſh and the Iriſh ; 
and that whichever party ſhould win the 
battle, ſhould alſo win Ireland. 
This prediction, now apparently on the 
eve of completion, raiſed the expectations 
of a great concourſe of people, Who flocked 
together to ſte whoſe fatal ſcale was to kick 
the balaftce. Preſton, the Iriſh general, 
had not truſted to the firength of the caſtle, 
which ſtood in the pas, or to the natural 
advantage of the grounds: he cauſed re- 
daubts and hreaſt- works to be thrown: up 
quite acroſs the deck, in order to oppoſe the 
pafſage of the Engliſh, under Sir Richard 
Grenville. Numbers and fituation were . 
on the ſide of the Iriſh, but diſcipline, and 


the alternative of life or death, were on the 


fide of the Engliſh, The poſt was long 
and gallantiy maintained. Preſton did all a 
general could; but Engliſh ſteadineſs pre- 
vailed, and cut itſelf a bloody paſſage 
through this well diſputed ſtation. Preſton 
Falls. A general rout ſucceeds. Sad omen 
to che driſh of their future ſucceſs | N 
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 Achlone. | 5 


A TH LONE, or: thin Bord of 5 0 
* > which, from its central ſituation, has 
been called the Nave of Ireland, is the great 
paſs between Connaught and Leinſter. The 
rts of the town on each ſide the river, 
are in different pariſhes; with but one 
church, and that on the Leinſter ſide; built, 8 
as I learn from an inſcription in it, by a 
grant of parliament; whence you may 
judge of the poverty of the place. Let 
TE they | rao a Mya ag twice 
Sic; PEE. | 
On the PRA ade l is the old caſtle, 
2 Ane for a regiment of dragoons, and 
à charter ſchool for twenty boys, and as 
many girls. I was ſurpriſed to hear, from 
the maſter and miſtreſs of this ſchool, 
that none but the children of Proteſtant 
parents are admitted into it. I bad con- 
ceived, that as the original object of theſe 
ſchools was the converſion of Papiſts, none 
would be received but the children of 


| * 


The 
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The inſtitution of theſe ſchools has all 
the: aſpect of benevolence, and zeal for the 
intereſts of religion. Yet, with the ut- 
moſt deference to the national opinion, it 
may be queſtioned whether they are calcu- 
lated to anſwer the well meant purpoſe of 
converting the Catholics of Ireland; even 
granting that the children of Papiſts onh 
were admitted into them. 

From the ſtate of the fact, de its 
wy favourable light, there have been at a 
medium, four from each county in the king- 
dom placed out apprentices each year, ſince 
the commencement of the ſcheme in 1733. 
And it is argued that thoſe, who are thus ap- 
prenticed, have been reclaimed from Popery. 
But if the children of Proteſtants, even from 
Wales and England, be received upon this 
foundation, is it not 2 that the above | 
is too high an eſtimate? 

The children of Proteſtants are, 1 pris 
ſume, received for want of other candi- 
dates; for I am aſſured, that a Papiſt would 
ſuffer any loſs, except that of his child, 
rather than ſend it to one of theſe ſchools, 
Such is the bigotry: of theſe deluded people, 
that * 9 want could pre- 


vail 
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vail on them to-ſuffer their chil8ren to re- 
deive an education, which, ee 
Nee their ſal vation. | 
It ennnot be ſuppoſed chat any Few 
of religion taught in any ſchool, eſpecially 
In one, which pride might think a reproach, 
can be as armly rooted, as under the ſhelter 
of a parenit's wing. Can we then imagine 
that principles imbibed iv | theſe charter 
£hools, will be proof againſt the ſeductions 
of Popery, which: environ them in this 
popilh country? As the ches of the vigi- 
Lant priefts are never off - theſe feminanies, 
are not celapiles, and even coprerſions 49 
Popory to be' apprehended f. - 5 
But far be at from e 
Aalen of this inſtitution upon the whole. 
All L would apfieuate is, that theſe ſohoals 
are very inſuuffiricut engines for the rafof- 
mation of Iriſh popery. This is an evil 
that muſt ner mote powerful 
inſtruments. 1 2 
If we lock upon thels book a Saks 
ries of arts and induſtry, where dhe chil 
dren of the poor receive uſeſul ĩnſtruction, 
which they vould not otherwiſe obtain, 


N inſtitutions highly mm 
5 
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and reflect great honour upon their patro- 
5 niger ; ho conduct them as . free of abuſes, 
an the nature of r —_ is FO 
af! 
n eee that 
in this ſchool, I ſaw the girls working 
lace, an employment not more eaſy than 
ſpinning, and certainly not do uſeful tp 
themſalves, or the community. - is:it ne- 
ceſſarytoꝭ inſtruct the lower orders of ſociety 
in arts, Which are rather ornamental than 
uſeful? Ought they not rather to he taught 
the rudiments of the linen or woollen ma- 
nufattares?: Ought i thoſe, who-ſubliſt en- 
tirely on alms, to be initiated into any arts, 
but ſuch as may, in future, enable them to 
earn an honeſt and: laborious livelihood ? 
Aihaye obſetved here, as well as in the 
other, parts of Ireland, that the people ſeem 
extremely affectionate to each other; for 
even the men ſſalnte one another with 
kiſſes: and the girls ſhew nothing hoth to 
give hearty embraces i in the ſtreets. Curious 
.tolearn their ſentiments, as well as man- 
ners, I' have entered into converſation with 
them as often as poſſible ; and I could not 
find them ſo much attached to, the houſe 
T of 
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frequently ſpoke of James II. with indig- 
nation, He called the Iriſh cowards, and 
ſaid that all was loſt mt. their fault at 
the battle of the Boyne *. This they have 
not forgot, and do not fail. to recriminate; 


they brand him with. a name the moſt op- 


probrious in their language, and expreſſive 
of the moſt daſtardly cowardice. Some of 
them have ſaid to me, We expect little 
good from any of the race of 5 
cane, ile. Sh n James.“. 
The Iriſh troops 1! 304 lie — zhe þ im- 
puttin; of generally behaving ill at home. 
And therefore Voltaire claſſes Ireland 
among thoſe nations which ſeem formed 
for ſubjection, while he admits that * her 
troops behave well abroad.“ This lively, 


but inaccutate writer, could not have forgot, 


that; at the battle of Blenheim, Lord Clare's 
1 ET «one: were eg on 1 mon 


4 * 


Deyn) boder a very indecent See He faid all 
was loſt. He had an army in England that could have fought, 
but would nat; and now he had an army that would haye 

ſought, but could not. This was not very gratefully nor 


_ decently ſpoken by wy, who' Was amongſt the rn yr mit ig 
- Burnet, p. 51. 5 Gu 4% eee * * Hon FRY 8 
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of the French, having cut to pieces a Ger- 


man regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Goore, that like glory attended them at 
Ramillies,— and that the Iriſh regiments 
of Dillon and Burke ſaved, not only Cre- 
mona, but the whole F rench army in Italy. 
This action was of ſuch eclat, that it 
was ſaid in the Britiſh Houle of Gneis 


that the Itiſh abroad had done more miſ- 


chief to the allies, than they could have 


done at bome, by being repoſſeſſed of their 


eſtates. ... They tell you it was Ligonier's 
horſe, to a man: Iriſh, which preſerved the 
king 8 perſon, and thereby gained the battle 
of Dettingen. Many other caſes are ad- 
duced to the ſame purpoſe... It was, pro- 


bably, reflections of this nature which pro- 


5 l the en lines . lte 7 1 1 


17 > 


3 Her matchleſs Cad whols valour Ain x remains, 

5 On F rench records, for twenty long campaigns z "wag 
Vet from an Empreſs, now a captive grown, 
+She faved! Britannia's "_ ang "ol her own. 


F 
77 : 7 


After all, what i is meant by behaving in at 
home 1 Is it Ay [thing more. than to fay, 
people, whole war was undiſciplined, ag 
T 2 1 
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their peace was 'uicivilized, were always 
ſuppreſſed, by the regular forces of a gent 


and powerful nation? If 'tHe" Trim had 


tamely acquieſced under that ſfubmillive 
paction ſtruck between ſotnie of their cHiefs 


and Henry II. there migit have been foirie 


grounds for the cenſute of Voltaite. 

Sir John Davies, atnong the many cauſes 
aſſigned why Ireland was not brouglit un- 
der obedience to tile crown of England, 
before the reign of James J. every Where 
commends the proveſs, 1 natural 
nts of the people. A ſtrüggle, 
chonghnfaceesul for Itty git ain, 
terrupted for near 300 years, is cettainly no 
ſymptom of a country formed for ſubjection. 


But this ſtruggle laſted much longer, and had 5 
Sir John come later into life, he would have 


ſeen, that Ireland was at that time far from 
being ſubdued. The being ſübqued does 
not argue the being formed for ſubjection. 
The Britons were completely ſubdued by the 


Romans, and if Britain had been formed for 


fubjection, we could not, at this day, rec 


l being the moſt free people in Europe. 


che hiſtory of this countty, I do not find: Ne 


period in Which it t diſcovered ſuch deſpon- 


dence, 


dence, as our anceſtors did in that humi- 
liating letter, res of the Broan n 
Conſul Aeniuc. 

But be this as it may, the bebarigur of 
che Iriſh at home, even in the laſt war, was 


far from contemptible. They were routed, 


it is true, at the Boyne, in their firſt ge- 


neral engagement, by the beſt generaly, and 


the beſt trdaps then in Evrope ; their king, 
ia whoſe. cauſe they bled, ſtanding at a 
diſtance, and ſheying himſelf thereby. un- 


werthy of wearing any longer * cn, 


ſor which he contended- 


At the concluſion of the war, during 
the treaty of Limerick, a ſaying of Sarſ- 


field deſerves to be remembered, for it was 
much talked of, all Eyrope over. He aſked 


ſame of the Engliſh officers if they had not 


come ta 2 better opinion. of the Iriſh, by 
their behaviour during this war? And 
whereas they ſaid that it was much the 
fame that it had always been, Sarsfield 


anſwered, Though low as we are now, | 
change but kings, and 75 will bet ir vat 


he ans you. 


* Burnet, p. 81. 
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- This was that brave Iriſh general, who 
undertook the defence of Limerick, when 
deſpaired of by the French genetal, and 
who gave the Prince of Orange, fluſhed 
with victory at the Boyne, ſuch a e | 
that he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

But this very neighbourhood” fergkthes a 


ſcene, where the Iriſh diſplayed a ſteadi- 
neſs worthy a better cauſe. The field of 


Agbrim is but a few miles hence, where 
king James s army, under the conduct of 


St. Ruth, was upon the peine of Feining a 


complete victory, through the dint of good 
behaviour, when the fall of their general 


turned the ſcale, and eſtabliſhed king Wil- 
liam on celthroge of- England. 15 5 5011 


The hiſtoriographer of theſe wars; relates 
ſeveral inſtances of the ſuperſtition of the 
Iriſh, in regard to propheſies. And from 


his own atteſtation of the completion of 
one of them, he ſcems to have had ſome 
faith in them. I (halt ſet them down only 
as they fry "the" manners of the Aue 


and time. 7 IA 23Gd-9% 1 
„I have heard, ſays this MEA bo 


was chaplain of an Engliſh regiment—ſome 


of the Iriſh tell us, before we got thither, 
that 
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that we ſhould not ſucceed in the firſt ſiege. 
of Limerick. And they had no other 
grounds for it, but becauſe one of their 
propheſies faid ſo. He adds, that Colonel 
Gordon O' Nial, and ſeveral other officers; 
who were taken priſoners at Aghrim, made 
mention of a dubibus propheſy, . pronounc- 
ing that-a great battle was to be fought 
there, and that in climbing up the hills, 
the Engliſh n * e coats too 

heavy for them. 
- He alludes to two e rt men- 
ds by the hiſtorians of the periods to 
which they point. One of them is vouched 
by Lord Broghill, who defeated the Iriſh, 
when Ireton lay before Limerick, in the 
very ſpot predicted. The fact is circum- 
ſtantially related by Cox: Lord Broghill 
paſſed the river early in the morning, and 
met with ſome Iriſh gentlemen, under his 
protection; who told him, they came thither 
out of curioſity, becauſe of a prophecy 
amongſt them; that the loft; bottle in Ire- I 
land ſhould be at. Knoctnaclaſty. Where- 
upon the Lord Broghill aſked them who 
was to have the victory. by their propheſy ? 
"IO ſhook. their heads and ſaid, the Eng- 
| T 4 hh.” 
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liſh.” Ie is, however, to be remarked, that 
the Irifh: maintained the field Jong with 
undaunted bravery, and though diſordered = 
by à fmeſſe of Lord Broghill, hap" Ns 
and bid fair to recover the day. , 
The other propheſy alluded to, FE 
writer ſays, pointed out the ſpot near Rin- 
fale, where the Spaniards landed it the 
 Elizabethian war, and alſo the ground 
where the great O'Nial was deſtated; it 
having been ſhewn to Lord Montjoy; ſeveral 
days before; But Moryſon, who was ſe- 
eretary to: that lord, and who wrote the 
hiſtory of that war, tells the ſtory ſomes 
what differently He fays, * that an old 
written book was ſhewed to the Lord Dev 
puty, wherein was 4 propheſy naming the 
ford and the hill, where this battle wag 
given; and foretelling 4 great overthrow to 
dn the Iriſh in that place.! 
I dò not find that witches have n ens 
gaged the ſuperſtition vf this country; on 
© the contrary, I have hard it boaſted, thay 
an Ji Witch was never heard of, But 
the Fairy Mythology is ſwallowed with the 
wide throat of eredulity. Every pariſh has 
oy Stern * its Mea where theſe /itth 
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people are believed to hold their merry 
meetings, and dance their frolic rounds. 
Thoſe forts. and mounts I have deſcribed 
to you, are all regarded as fairy land, where 
the pigmy grandees keep their moon-ſhine 
coutts, and ſtarlight afſemblies, 8 
It would be difficult to tempt any com- 
mon labourer, and ſome could not be 
tempted, to apply their ſpade to theſe /acred 
femains ; for they would be certain that 
ſome evil muſt befal either themſelves, or 
their family, or their cattle, before the ex- 
piration of a year, - I have ſeen one of thoſe 
#lfefones, like a thin triangular flint, not 
half an inch diatneter, with which they 
ſuppoſe the fairjes deſtroy their cows. And 
when theſe animals are ſeized with a cer- 
_ tain diforder, to which they are very inci- 
dent, they ſay they are e/=ſhot. 

But I have given you mor than enough 
of this _ Adieu, 
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71 47 63 
it 0 a Athlone, 5117 


| AS the Triſh i in * ſervices. are rec- 


koned among the beſt troops in Eutope, 
L ſhould. have thought it needleſs to ſay. 
more on that ſubject, if certain peeviſh re- 
flections, thrown. out by Harrington 2 
others, : had, not been lately retailed, - To 
theſe. reflections I ſhall beg leave to * 
the teſtimony of Spencer, which, I believe, 
is as juſt as it is honoutable. I have 


heard,” ſays he, ſome great warriors ſay, 


that in all the ſervices which they had ſeen 


abroad in foreign! countries,: they never ſaw 
a mare comely man than.the:Iciſhman, nor 


that cometh. on more bravely to his charge.” 
If they have failed at home, can we attri- 
bute this to any thing but want of diſci- 


pline? Their conduct at Aghrim, contraſted 


to that at the Boyne but a year before, 
ſhews that, in a very ſhort time, they can 


acquire ſteadineſs even at home. 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that the In- 


F and defenders of Os 
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were Iriſh, as well as their opponents. And 
if theſe betrayed an inferiority when op- 
poſed to men free and accuſtomed to arms, 
it only ſhews what ſlavery and a diſuſe of 
arms will effect. Etiam fera animalia, f 
clanſa teneas, vittutis ob ſcuntur, . 

As to the perſonal courage of the indi- 
viduals. or this country, I have never heard 
it diſpi puted. National teflection * rather 
brands it i with a hardihood of ſpirit. Shake⸗ 
ſpear, who of all men had the deepeſt in- 
fight into human nature, has left us a por- 
trait of the Iriſh character in this line, as 
like as if they had ſat for the picture but 
yeſterday. The likeneſs, i is ſo very ſtriking 
that 1. cannot refrain giving an extract. 
Captain Fluellin,, the Welchman, wanting 
to ſend the duke ſome hints relative to the 
conduct of the ſiege of e is told * 
| Gower, has. 

The duke of Glouceſter 3 is altogether 
directed by, an Ji iſhman, a F very valiant gen- 
tleman i 1 faith, 3 
Flu. It is Captain Macmorris, is it t not? 
By Cheſbu he is an aſs as in the world ; I 
will verify as much in his beard. He has 


no more directions in the true diſciplines 5 
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"I look you, of the Roman Get, 


nate than 3 is a puppy das. 


Enter Miemonts and Coptoin oa 
Flu. Captain Macmorris, I beſeech you : 


naw, will you vouchſafe me, Took 1 you, a 
few diſputations with you, as partly touch- 


Gs 7 4.5 


ing or concernin 8 the diſcipline of the war, 
the Roman wars, in the way of argument, 


Took you, and friendly commu cation ; 


partly, to ſatisfy my opinion, and partly, 
Took you, for the fatisfaction of my mind 


as touching the direction of the military 


diſcipline, that is the p int. | 


Jam. It fall be very gud, gud felth, 


| gud Captains bath, And 1 fall quit you 


with gud love, as 1 may pick verafion ; 


that fall I. marry. f 
Mac. It is no time to diſcourſe, ſo Chriſh 


fave me; the d ay is hot, and the weather, 


and the wars, and the king, and the duke; 
it is no time to diſcourſe; the town is be- 
ſeech'd, and the trumpets call us to the 
breach, and we talk, and by Chriſh do no- 
thing; tis a ſhame for us all; ſo God fa 
me, tis A ſhame to and ſtilc; it is/hame by 
5 
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ny Handl; dnd there is throats to be cut, 
and works to be done, and there- is nothing 
done, To Chitiſh ſu me ld WũWm. ; 
Jamy. By the maſs, ere theſe ityes uf 
mine take themſelves to ſlomber, aile do 
gud ſervice or nile ligge i ch ground for it; 
ay, or go to'deathi; andiaile pay it as valor- 
oufly as I may, that fall 1 ſurely do the 
breff and tlie long; marry, I wad full (Fain 
heardifbrrietqueſtion between youtway. | 
Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, :losk 
you, under your correction, there is not 
many of your nation — x 
Muc. Of my nation? What iſh wy 1 Na- 
tion? Ih a villain and a «baſtard, and a 
knave and *a"raſcal—Whiat is my nation ? 
Who talks of my nation ? — 
Fu. Look you, if you 'take the matter 
otherwiſe than is meant, Captain Mac- 
'morris, 'peradveriture I ſhall think you do 
not uſe'mie' with' that affability as in diſere- 
tion ybu ought to uſe me, loo you ; being 
-as good a man as yonrſtlf, beth in: the; diſ- 
ciplities' of the wars, and incthe derivation. 
of my birth and in other! particularities. 
Mac. Fido not know you ſo god a man 
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as myſelf: ſo Chriſh fave rah will cut off 

on head. Wye: nnen 

Cover. Gentlemen. both, you vitae 

each ene 1 5% n wil 1 4 DOT 

h. n * + 294 {-- | as” > 
che write you this from — Connaught 

ade of the Shannon, from that county, 


particularly, which gave birth and title to 


Dillon, Lord Roſcommon; in whoſe pane- 
gyric N _— to have contend End 
Dryden, f& 1 roman agen nl 


The Muſes empire is reſtored again AO of 10 
In an 8 A * hea; W pen- 
8 rf $504 {7 en wore of | DRYDEN. ; 


4 


To whom t. tis wit tof Greece arid Wind _— PR. 
Ap every. author's . but his ont, 1 


5 orn. 


But 6 county boaſts of a il Ct 


Nour, the birth of the much lamented:Oli- 
ver. Goldſmith. ' I have learned a very 
curious anecdote of this extraordinary. man, 
from the widow of a Doctor, Radcliffe, who 


had been his Tutor in Trinity College 
Dublin. She mentioned to me a, very long 


letter from him, which ſhe had often heard 
her huſband read to his friends, upon the 


commencement of Goldſmith's celebrity. 


— 


But 
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But this, wih other. things : 

was unfortunately I loſt by ee s. 
| __ her huſband's deat un 
It appears, that the beginning of bis ca- 


reer was one continued ſtruggle againſt the 


waves of adverſity. Upon his firſt going to 
England he was in ſuch diſtreſs, that he 
would have gladly become an uſher to a 


country ſchool ; but ſo deſtitute was he of 


friends to recommend him, that he could 
not, without difficulty, obtain even this 


low department. The maſler of the ſchool 
| ſerupled to employ him, without ſome teſti- 


monial:of his paſt life. Goldſmith referred 
bim to his tutor at college, for a character ; 
but, all this while, he went under a feigned 


name. From this reſource; therefore, one 
would think, that little in his favour could 


be even hoped for. But he only wanted 
to ſerve a preſent. neee 1 
was not his object. 
In this ſtteight, he writes a letter to Dr. 
Radcliffe, imploring him, as he tendered 
the welfare of an old pupil, not to anſwer 
4 letter which he would probably receive, 
| the ſane” poſt with his own, from the 
ſchoolmaſter, He added, that he had good 
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_ reaſons for concealing, both from bim and 


the reſt of the world, his name, and the 


real ſtate of his caſe: evety circumſtance of 


which he promiſed to communicate upon 


ſome future occaſion. His tutor, embar- 
raſſed enough before to know what anſwer 


Z be ſhould give, reſolved at laſt to give none. 


And thus was poor Goldſmith ſnatched 
from between the horns of his preſent di- 
lemma, and ſuffered to drag on a miſerable 
life for a few probationary months. 
It was not till after his return to London, 
from his rambles over great part af the 
world, and after having got ſome ſure foot - 


ing on this ſlippery globe, that he at length 


wrote to Dr. Radcliffe, to thank him for 


not anſwering the ſchoolmaſter' s letter, and 
to. fulfil his promiſe of giving the hiſtory of 


the whole tranſaction. It contained a co- 
mical narrative of his adventures from his 
leaving Ireland to that time: His muſical ta- 


lents having procured him a welcome recep- 
tion wherever he went. My authority ſays, 


her huſband admired this letter more than 
any part of his works. But ſhe would not 


venture to truſt her memory in detailing 
| particulars, | 
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| particulars, . Which, after all, could; not. 
appear very intereſting, | but from his own. 
manner of ating 8 ben. Adieu. had 


LETTER 8 


| Dublin, Nov. 7, 1779 5 
Pac n 1 took the ſtage coach 


to Dublin, as well to gratify my curi- 
oſity in ſeeing the manners of the Iriſh in 
this vehicle, as from the apprehenſion of an 
approaching change of weather, I muſt 
remark by the bye, that our weather has 
turned out more favourable. than I expected ;, 
the roads were duſty all the laſt week of 
October; and except on the 19th, that day 
ſo fatal to thouſands at ſea, my expedition 
was not once incommoded by rain. : 

I never enjoyed afrolic more than my paſ- 
ſage in the ſtage. Our company conſiſted of 
an elderly lady of ſome faſhion and her maid, 
the ſon of a nobleman, a young buxom laſs 
from Roſcom mon, and a country quire from 
Galway. Welk-bred people are the ſame 
everywhere. So that variety was only to be 


pas in the two laſt mentioned of my fel- 
U "TE low- 
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low-travellers. The girl could not be above 


eighteen, She was dreſſed in a plain riding- 


habit, with a hat and feather. You would 
rather praiſe the neatneſs than the richneſs 
of her dreſs. But for her perſon, that in- 


| deed was rich in all the gifts of nature; it 


was of the middle ſize, but of ſhape the 
moſt correct. Her face had the roſy virgin 


tint of innocence and health. It was that 


florid bloom which the painted Dolls, who 


haunt our ſcenes, affect, but never can ac- 


quire : or rather, it was that young and 
purple light of love, which Reynolds may 
conceive, but cannot paint, Her features 
were all turned to the fofteſt harmony. 
And though embarraſſed, ſhe was never 
awkward. If a mauvaiſe bonte ſometimes 


ſuffuſed her cheeks, her ſenſibility added 


grace to her bluſhes. 

Our ſquire, you may ſuppoſe, was not 
without feelings, but he was devoid of ſen- 
timent. He was that very | Hibernian I had 
ſo often heard of, but never noticed before. | 
They were utter ſtrangers to each other; ; 
and her lovelineſs excited his curioſity to 
know her connections. He aſked her a 


| thouſand Seen to extract the ſecret: 1 


_; 
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ſuppoſe, Madam, ſays he, you know ſuch 
and ſuch people, &c. &c. At length, he 
happened to hit on ſome of their common 
friends. This naturally led our hero to diſ- 
play all his talents to captivate this innocent 
girl. And his manners, conformable to 
her own, gave him an unrivalled prefer - 
ence. | 
What moſt evidently prevailed, abſit 2 
vidia, and what betrayed her into all the 
Chefterfieldian indecorums of laughter, was 
his addreſſing her in Iriſh. And when he 
had a mind to be tender beyond expreſſion 
in plain proſe, he would accoſt her with an 
Iriſh ſong; which he ſang with great ſoft- 
neſs. The gentleman was perfectly good- 
humoured, and had a high flow of animal 
ſpirits. Vou could not have been diſpleaſed 
with the diſplay of this native character. I 
was delighted with it, for it was original, and 
I had hitherto ſeen only the copy. It gave 
me alſo an opportunity of obſerving, that 
the Iriſh language ſpoken by this pair was. 


far from being diſagreeable ; it was very 


different from that which I had heard from 
the vulgar in the ſtreets; and nothing could 

be more melodious than it was when ſung. 
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| verſally good. 


minating upon what 1 have ſeen, 1 muſt 
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The country from Athlone to Dublin 
dna improves in cultivation 


Weſtmeath, Meath, and Kildare, notwith⸗ 


ſtanding the two former are principally 


gtazing counties. We lay a night on 


the road, at a good inn in a ſmall town 


called Kinnigad, where ſeveral ſtages put up 
as well as ours. We paſſed through ſeveral 


5 villages, not one of which indicated the 
exerciſe of any manufacture except Kil. 


cock, which has a thriving aſpect: and 

here, I was told, that the women ſpin their 

own flax, and that the men were _ 

employed i in day-labour, for the neight 

_ farmers, who are here the moſt 0 
and wealthy in the kingdom. But the 

towns on this road were happily diveited of 


chat diftreffin g appearance of fordid penury, 


which the Munſter villages of the ſame 
ſize generally wore; and the inns wowed! | 


And now having finiſhed: my little tour 
through two provinces of Iceland, and ru- 


ſay, and I cannot ſay it in words fo-authori-. 


tative as thoſe of Sir John Davies, I have 


She FI 
Fs dhe 
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the fruitfalneſfs of the foil, the pleaſant anil 
commodious ſeats for — the ſaſe 
and large ports and havens, lying open for 
traffic into all the weſtern parts of the 
world, the long inlets of many navigable 
rivers, and ſo many great lakes and freſh 
ponds within the land, as the like are not 
to be ſeen in any part of Europe; and laſtly, 
the bodies and minds of the people endued 
with extraordinary abilities of nature.” 
Aſier conſidering all this, yet ſeeing at 
the ſame time that the greater, and cer- 
tainly the beſt part of what 1 have ſeen, in- 
ſtead of being in a progreſſive ſtate of im- 
. provement, is verging to depopulation; 
that the inhabitants are either moping un- 
der the ſullen gloom « of inactive indigence, 
or blindly aſſerting. the rights of nature in 
nocturnal inſurrections, . attended with eir- 


- cumſtances of ruinous devaſtation and fa- 


vage cruelty, muſt we not conclude that 
there are political errors ſomewhere? _ 

Crueliy is not in the nature of theſe 
people. more than of other men, for they 
have many. cuſtoms among them, which 
diſcover uncommon gentleneſs, kindneſs and 


affeckion. Nor are they ſingular in their 
Us hatred 
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hatred of labour ; Tacitus's character given 
of the Germans, applies to them, and all 
mankind in a rude ſtate, mira diverſitate 
nature, cum iidem homines' fic ament inertiam, 
fic oderint guietem. At preſent their hands 
are tied up, and they have neither the acti- 
vity of a ſavage, nor the induſtry of a ci- 
vilized people. There is no neceſſity for 
recurring to natural diſpoſition, when the 
political conſtitution obtrudes upon us ſo 
many obvious and ſufficient nne of the 
ſad effects we complain of. 
The firſt is, the fulſering th avarice to con- 
vert the arable lands into paſture, The 
evils ariſing from this cuſtom in England, 
were ſo grievous, that Lord Bacon tells us, 
in the reign of Henry VII. a ſtatute was 
enacted to remedy them. But the miſchief 
ſtill increaſing, Henry VIII. revived all the 
antient ſtatutes, and cauſed them to be put 
in execution, Yet, notwithſtanding this 
care, ſo great was the diſcontent' of the 
people, from poverty occafioned by decay 
of tillage and increaſe of paſturage, that 
they roſe in actual rebellion in the reign of 
Edward VI. and ſharpened by indigence 
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: and oppreſſion, demoliſhed i in many. counties 
the greateſt part of the incloſure. 
Here you ſee an exact prototype of the 
a, diſturbances i in Munſter, carried on 
by the rabble, originally. called Levellers, 
from their levelling the incloſures of com- 
mons, but now Mbite Boys, from their wear- 
ing. their ſhirts over their coats, for the ſake 
of diſtinction in the night. There it was a 
rebellion, here it is only a ſtar- light inſur- 
rtection, diſavowed by every body; and the 
impotence of thoſe engaged to do any thing 
effectual,, drives them into wanton and ma- 
= beben acts of 4 on individuals. 
as of deſperation. r | 
The rebellion in England did r not x remove 


$ 444444 


the evil; it was nat, however, altogether © 
fruitleſs ; a commiſlion was appointed to 
enquire into the cauſe of it, and from a 
proclamation thereupon iſſued, it appears, 
that government became poſſeſſed of the 
true ſtate, of the caſe... It is. ſo remarkably 
appoſite to the preſent Rate of the ſouth of 

Ireland, that L cannot forbear citing an ex- 
tract or two from it. It ſets forth, ** that 


the Hinge and the reſt of the privy council 
Vs were. 
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Elizabeth, but little or nothing was accom- 
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were put in remembrance by divers piti: 
ful complaints of the poor ſubjects, as well 


as by other wiſe and diſereet men, that of 


late, by eneloſing arable ground, many had 
been driven to extreme poverty, and com- 
pelled to leave the places where they were 
born, and ſeek. their livings in other coun- 
tries; in ſo much, as in times paſt, where 
ten, twenty, yea in ſome places, two hun- 

dred people have been inhabiting;'there is 
nothing now but ſheep and bulloeks. All 
that land which was heretofore tilled and 


occupied by ſo many men, is now gotten, 


by the inſatiable greedineſs of men, into 
one or two men's hands, and ſcarcely dwelt 
upon by one poor ſhepherd, fo that the 
realm is thereby brought into marvelloue 
Wen —_ 

Something more was Tespe by Queen 


pliſhed. And can we wonder that little 
could be accompliſhed; when the intereſts 


and prejudices of the Great were againſt | 


tillage ; and when fo able a man as Sir 


Walter Raleigh infifted upon the impoffi 


bility of making grain a ſtaple commodity 


in England. But a * gteater nan than 
ä 
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Raleigh, the immortal Bacon, ſupported the 
declining” cauſe of agricylture, upon the 
principles of found philoſophy, and con- 
fiſtent policy. Yet, fo undiſtinguiſhing 
was the ighorance of thoſe times, chat hi 
jeſſons were unheeded, and ſcarcity pre- 
vailed for the two ſucceeding reigns. _ 
The caſe of Ireland is now like that of 
England then. Every man, connected with 
the intereſts of graziers, or ſwayed by theit 
prejudices, will tell you, very dogmatically, 
that tillage can never ſucceed in Ireland. 


It is indeed viſible, from the ſorry imple- 


ments of labour ſtill in uſe, that agriculture 
never has arrived at any high degree of per- 
ſection; yet it is equally viſible, from the 
veſtiges of the plough, and from the evi- 
dence of hiſtory, that Munſter was once 
as well cultivated, and as populous as any 
part of this kingdom. But to return to 
White-Boyiſm ; what meaſures. have been 
taken for laying this ſpirit? None that T 
hear of, but that of offering rewards for 
apprehenfions and diſcoveries. Yet I have 
heard it remarked, as part of the Iriſh-ehas 
rater, that no reward has been ever found 

—_— to * the accomplices, in this 
| or 
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or any other, miſdemeanor, to betray, each 
other. Some of theſe wretched culprits 
have, however, been found guilty and exe 
cuted, but no inquiry has been made into 


the real cauſe of the inſurgency, no com- 


miſſion has been iflued as in England. This 
evil muſt, nevertheleſs, originate from ſome | 


other cauſe than mere depravity of nature; 


for to ſuppoſe that a ſet. of people ſhould 
conſpire to run the riſque of being hanged 
and gibbeted, for the mere pleaſure of do- 


ing (miſchief to their neighbours, would 


argue a degree of diaboliſin, ane to be m 
in the human heart. | 

Some would inſinuate that Hopery i is at 
Pty bottom of What they call this dark 
affair; and to give their opinion an air of 
probability, they tell you, that the. firſt 
riſing of theſe, deluded people was in the 
very year that Thurot made a landing in 
the north of Ireland, and, that : Conflans 
was to have attempted the like in the ſouth. 


But I can find no evidence that the French 


king employed any agents, at this time, to 
practiſe on the diſcontents of the rabble of 
Munſter. It is indeed more than probable, 


* ſome of their urong · headed prieſts 


might 


4 * 
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might have ſecretly. wiſhed to ſerve the 
cauſe of France, and to co-operate .with 
any Popiſh invader. | Yet even that could 
only be the thought of ſome ignorant zealots, 
The only prieſt, charged with fomenting 
theſe diſorders, ſuffered for his folly, if he 
were guilty ;; but from what I have both 
heard and & read upon this queſtion, I am 
inclined to credit his ou declarations be- 

fore death, that he was innocent of the 
crime for which he was to ſuffer, ' | 
But granting the difaffection of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland were as malig- 
nant, as it is repreſented to be by their 
well-meaning Proteſtant neighbours, is not 
that a ſufficient reaſon for altering a con- 
duct towards them, which experience has 
proved fo ĩneffectual to reclaim them? Can 
they expect cordial affection in return for 
legal interdicts? Can partial laws command 
more than partial obedience ? If a yoke be 
heavy, will it not gall? If chains are iron, 
will they not ſometimes rattle? Looſe theſe 
* See à pamphlet publiſhed Anno 1766, intitled, 4 Cas- 
did Enquiry into the cauſes and motives of the late riots in 


Munſter, together with a brief narrative of the proceedings 
| againſt the _ in a letter to a Noble Lord in England. 
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chains, throw off this yoke; and repeal theſe 
laws; confet — expect affection, and 
receive gratitude. Befote you hope for 
the duties of loyal ſubjection, impart the 
bleſſings of an equal dominion. Before 
you think of reaping the fruits, ſow the 
ſeeds of true ſelf-intereſt, Make people 


happy, and you may make them loyal. 
Among the many cauſes aſhgned by Sir 
John Davies, why Ireland was, never en- 


tirely brought under obedience to the crown 
of England, until the reign of James l. 


the capital one ſeems to be the defect of 
civil polity. He ſhews, that © for the ſpace 


of three centuries: and a half at leaſt, after 


the conqueſt was firſt attempted, the benefit 


of the Engliſh laws was never communi- 


cated te the Iriſh, though they earneſtly 
ſought the ame, For as long as they were 
out of the protection of the Engliſh law, 


ſo as every Engliſhman might oppreſs, ſpoil, 
nay kill them, without controulment, how 


was it poffible they ſhould be other than 


outlaws, and enemies to the crown of Eng- 
land? —If the king would not admit them 
to the condition of ſubjects, how could they 
tearn to neo oh and obey him as their 

* ſovereign? 
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| ſovereign ? When they might not converſe, 
or commerce, with any civil men, nar en- 
ter into. any town or city, without. peril of 
their lives, whether ſhould they fly, hut 
into the woods apd mountaing, and there 
live in a wild and barbarqus manner? If 
the Iriſh be not permitted ta purchaſe eſtates 
of freeholds of inheritance, which might 
deſcend. to their children, according ta the 
courſe of our common law, muſt they not 
continue their own cuſtoms, and live in 
confuſion, barbariſm, and incivility? 
_ - This excellent reaſpnipg of the Knight, 
may, mutatis mutandias, be ex tended to the 
preſent times. For to this day, the Irifh 
bave not the entire benefit of- the Engliſh 
laws. They, to he ſure, are no longer ab- 
ſolute outlaws, and enemies, but they are 
in many reſpects alient. And Roman Ca- 
tholics, who are the body of the people, 
can never be zealous friends of government, 
whilſt they deſpair of reciprocal. acts of 
riendſhip and protection. | 
pony gentlemen ſeem alarmed at the 
mode now adopted, of recruiting our army, 
cout of the Catholics of this country. But, 


| 28 Rong 1 as the officers are Proteſtants, I can 
apprehend 
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apprehend no danger, from mingling even 
an equal number of both perſuaſions toge- 
ther; nay, it might contribute to wear off 
mutual prejudices, and effect that coalition 
of ſentiment, which is ſo deſirable. The 
caſe would be very different, if whole re- 
giments, both officers and men, were to 
conſiſt of Romaniſts. In their preſent 
temper of mind, a French invaſion might 
prove a perilous teſt of their loyalty. 

By being compoſed entirely of Papiſts, 
their habitual diſcontents might be ſo fo- 
mented, that their internal union might 
poſſibly turn them againſt the ſtate that 
employs them. Their cauſes of diſcontent 
ſhould be removed, for ſome time, before 
they can have acquired new attachments; 
and, conſequently, before arms ſhould be 
truſted in their hands, as diſtinct bodies of 
troops. They muſt ſee that it ic their in- 
tere to ſupport the preſent: conſtitution, 
before they will ſupport it upon a prin- 
ciple, in which we can repoſe ſufficient. 
confidence. Adieu. ee 
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LETTER XxXXII. 


Dublin. 


I Had been taug ht to believe that the ſtate 
of the Iriſh. Sarochia) clergy had been 
univerſally comfortable, if not affluent, But 
the caſe in Munſter is moſtly otherwiſe. 
It is indeed ſcarcely to be conceived, that 
in a country ſo uncultivated, 4 pariſh of 
moderate extent, ſhould yield ſufficient for 
the liberal ſupport of a parſon. Accord- 
ingly, unions of large diſtricts are here com- 
mon; which after all give but a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence. In the north, which is faid to 
be very populous, and in the parts of Lein- 
ſter, which are cultivated, the caſe is dif- 
ferent, There a ſmall pariſh affords a de- 
cent maintenance. But in the ſouth and 
weſt, where induſtry, and conſequent po- 
pulation, is by every means diſcouraged, the 
ſituation of theſe gentlemen is rather to be 
pitied than envied. It requires a large in- 
come indeed, to compenſate for the want 
of houſes, and markets, and thoſe other 
| comforts which the e clergy every- 
where enjoy. | 
The 
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The original cauſe of the riſing of the 
White-Boys was this: „Some landlords in 
Munſter ſet their lands to cottiers far above 
their value; and, to lighten their burden, 
allowed commonage to their tenants, by 
way of recompence : afterwards, i in deſpite 
of all equity, contrary to all compadts, the 
landlords incloſed theſe commons, and pre- 
cluded their unhappy tenants from the 


only means of making their bargains tole- 


rable *,” Too ignorant. to know the law, 
and too poor to bear the expence of it, 
they betook themſelves to violence, as their 
only reſource. As mobs ſeldam riſe with- 
out n ſome e and never 


? 
#7. 


&y the Levellers or White-Boys, printed 1762, where the fol · 
lowing ludicrous ſtory is told from Saunderfon's K. James ; 
« A commotion was ſtirred up by ſome commoners, againſt 
engroſſing their grounds, when the King in à hunting journey 
happened to paſs that way, and turning ſhort at the corner of | 
&. common, happened near to 2 countrymen fitting by the 
heels in the ſtocks, who cried Ho/anna / to his Majeſty ; 
which invited the King to aſk the reaſon of his reſtraint, Sir 
Thomas faid, it was for flealing geeſa from the edtmmon, The 
fellow replied, I beſeech your Majeſty, who is the gremer 
thief, I, for ſealing geeſe from the common; or his worſhip 
for ſtealing the common from the geefe ?” The king Fw. 
diateſy ordered the witty fellow to be relealed, 2 
mon to be reſtored to oy 

5 1  ſublide | 
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| ſubſide without doing ſome injury; ſo theſe 
| inſurgents, having no proſpe of redreſs, 
began to direct their vengeance againſt the 
clergy. The deluded rabble, ſmarting un- 
der the galling load of oppreſſion, fled every 
where for relief, but where they ought, 
And, in order to divert their attention from 
themſelves, it became the policy of the 
landlord and grazier to cheriſh, or at leaſt 
connive at, the ſpirit of GY the 
ehutch of its pittance. | 
In ſome places they will not ſuffer the 
parſon to have any aſſiſtant in letting his 
tithes, And if any one be fo hardy as to 


lend his aid, he riſques the loſs of his ears, 


or his noſe, or both. In other places, they 
refuſe abſolutely to pay thoſe dues the law 
ſpecifies. And in all, they pay with 
grudging and ill blood. So that the caſe of 
the clergy in this' province is deplorable. 
For how can à man of liberal ſentiment 
ſubmit to the low drudgery of chaffering 
and dodging- with each pariſhioner, moſt 
of whom would oe every art chicane can 
deviſe, to outwit and deceive him ? If the 
parſon give up to each demand, his income 
is frittered down to nothing; and if he 
X 1 
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does not, he muſt ſtudy all the little tricks 
of bargain- making, and ſo degrade himſelf 
to the level of a tithe dealer. And ſunk ſo 
low, he inevitably loſes all that influence 
vhere with the ſanctity of his character had 
inveſted him, and which a xp; th of 
conduct would have infallibly ſecured. 
Tbere is another cauſe which e 
ately tends to diſtreſs the clergy, and re- 
motely to ſtop the progreſs of agriculture · 
The Houſe of Commons in one of thoſe 
frantic fits, to which all popular aſſemblies 
are incident, paſſed a vote, ſome twenty or 
thirty years ago, whereby, any lawyer was 
declared an enemy to his country, who 
ſhould appear as council for the recovery 
of a due called Agi/ement or Herbage, which 
had ever been payed in lieu of the tithe of 
graſs. But as this vote had the ſanction of 
only one branch of the legiflature, it could 
neither aſſume the form of a law, nor be 
binding upon thoſe who - paſſed 'it, but 
during their political exiſtence 'as a parlia- 
ment. It has, nevertheleſs, to all intents 
and purpoſes, acquired the force of a law; 
for the claim is totally relinquiſhed, 
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Now, if the parſon alone had ſuffered 


by this moſt iniquitous decifion, one might 
be drought. te believe that no great harm 


had been done by it, But this very vote | 


contributes to repreſs induſtry, and to waſteè 


the coutttry. Whereas, if the parſon had 


been allowed to receive that herbage to 


which he was intitled, agriculture: might 


have been revived, and depopulation re- 


ſtrained. Herbage would have acted: as 2 - 


premium upon tillage, by being a tax upon 
paſturage. 


Thus you may PT. 1 a ok gra- 


tier, who pays perhaps ten thouſand pounds 
a year rent, may not be ſubject to as much 


tithe, as a wretehed cottier, who holds but 


ten acres of land. No wonder then, that 
both the clergy and the poor ſhould be 


equally diſtreſſed, And as little wonder, 


that inſurrection ſnhould rear its head in this 
ill-fated country; the firſt landlords of 


which are abientees, the ſecond eĩther fore - 
ſtallers or graziers; and where tle only tiller 


of the ground ſtands in a third, and ſome- 
times in a fourth degree from the original 
proprietor; gohsthing ſhould de thought 


X 2 . human 


of, babe done, to reſtore the rights f 
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human nature, in a en almoſt uſurped 

by bullocks and ſheep. © © 
Ougnt not an Agrarian hive to be piſſed; 
which would effectually prevent one man 
from occupying more than a certain num- 
ber of acres, unleſs one half, or a third, or 
even a fourth were under the plough? Eng- 
land was once in a ſimilar ſituation, and had 
its Levellers, who, aggrieved by hs mono- 
poly of farms, e aſked, 


"When Kim 4 2 wk a 0 | 
Where was | then your e * : 


| 3s 


tee r . the e of England 
before them, ought they not to' apply like 
remedies to like evils. The device of 
Henry VII. ſays Lord Bacon, was profound 
and admirable, in making farms and houſes 
of a ſtandard ; that is, maintained by ſuch 
proportion of land to them, as may breed 
a ſubject in convenient plenty and no ſervile 
condition.“ And in the preceding 'reign it 
was enacted, That no perſon ſhould keep 
phos w r nor . more en tuo 
ls * e of Oak 3 Steel 
Boys, and White 1 have made ſome 
K Noiſe 
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noiſe on our ſide of the water, it may not 
be amiſs to give you. a diſtin view of 
them; for they are, in general, ſo little 


underſtood, that they are frequently con- 


onen together. £53097 1515499 gd 
The high-ways in Ireland were — 
made and repaired by the labour of the 
houſekeepers. He who had. a horſe, was 
obliged to work ſix days in the year; himſelf 


and horſe: he who had none, was to give fix. 


days labour. It had been long complained, 
that the poor alone were cxmmpellEd to work; 
that the rich had been exempted:; chat ihſtead 


of mending the public roads, the ſueat of 


their bros had been wafted on privatroads, 


uſeful only to the overſeers. At length, in 
the year 1564, in the moſt! populous, | 


nufacturing, and conſequently civilized part 
of the province of Ulſter, the inhabitants of 
one pariſh refuſed: to make more, of what 


| they called: jah roads. They roſe almoſt to 


a man; and from tlie aikem bragches which 
they wiore in their hats were denominated 


Oak Boys. The diſcontent being as general 


as the grievance, the ſcontagion ſeized the 
neighbouring patiſhes. - From pariſhies it 
flew to baronies. and from baronies to coun- 

a ties, 
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ties, till at length the n. ee tbe 
* was engaged. 
Ihe many headed monde, kg now 
rouſed, did not know where to ſtop, but 
began a general redreſs of grievances, whe- 
was the overſeers of roads; the ſecand' the 
clergy, whom they. reſolved to curtail of 
was the landlords, the price of whoſe lands, 
particularly of turf bogs, they ſet about re- 
gulating. They had feveral inferior objects, 
all which ene 50 frevay of i in- 
ſorraction. 
lache mean tims, e 
n the other provinces ; for till ithen, tha 
province of Ulſter was deemed: fa peaceful; 
that ſcarcely any troops were quartered in 
it. The rabbie fled' as ſoon as ficod upon; 
and thus. was this tumult quelled: for the 
time, in five or ſix weeks aſteb its come 
mencemont, with the loſs of only two or 
three lives. Imthe next ſeſſion; patliament 
took the matter into conſideration; and very 
wiſely: repealed the old Raad A} and pro- 
Vvided for the future repair of -the:roads by 
2243 | 8 | Poor 
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poor and rieh. The cauſe of diſcontent 
being thus happily removed, peace and 
quiet have returned to their old channels. 

The riſing of the Steel Boys Was not fo 
general, but it was mote violent, as pro- 
ceeding from a mote particularly intereſting | | 
cauſe. The ſource of it was this: An ab- _ 
ſentee nobleman, who enjoys one of the 
largeſt eftates in this kingdom, inſtead of 
letting it, when out of leaſe, - which it hap- 
pened to be altogether about five or ſix 

years ago, — for the higheſtrent, which is the 
uſual way in Ireland, adopted a new mode, 
of taking large fines and /mall rents. It is 
aſſerted, that thoſe fines amounted to ſuch a 
ſum, that the want of the uſual cireulating 
caſh, carried away to England, ſeverely af- 
fected the linen markets of that country. 
But, be this as it may, the occupier of the 
ground, though willing to give the higheſt 
rent, was unable to pay the fines, and there- 
fore diſpoſſeſſed by the wealthy ander tater; 
who, not contented with moderate intereſt 
for his money, racked the rents to a pitch 
above the reach of the old tenant. 
Upon this, the people roſe againſt the 
foreftallers, deſtroying their houſes, and 
| 5 8 maiĩming 
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maiming their (cattle which now occupied 
their quondam farms. When thus driven to 
acts of deſperation, they knew not how to 
confine themſelves to their original object, 
but became, like the Hearts of Oak, general 
reformers. The army however eaſily diſ- 
perſed them, and two or three, who were 
made priſoners, having , ſuffered by the 
hands of the executioner, the country was 
ſoon reſtored to its priſtine tranquillity, - 
Both theſe inſurrections being in the 
North, the moſt opulent, populous, and ci- 
vilized part of the kingdom, we may ob- 
ſerve they have no ſimilitude to that of the 
White Boys, in the South, either in their 
cauſes or effects, except in the general idea 
of oppreſſion. The cauſe which generated 
the one being removed, and the cauſe of 
the other being only temporary, the dura- 
tion of neither was long. The riſe and fall 
of each was like that of a mountain river, 
which, ſwelled by a broken cloud, at once 
overwhelms all around, and then ſhrinks 
down as ſuddenly into its accuſtomed bed, 
Whereas in the South, where the cauſe 
is permanent, without any appearance of 
redreſs, the ft: remains, The poor, de- 
| po 
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prived of their right of commonage, driven 
from the good grounds, obliged to pay five 
or ſix guineas ſor an acre to ſet their po- 
tatoes in, and having no reſources from ma- 
nufactures, as in the North, they become 
conſtant enemies to the ſtate; zhe fate not 
being their friend, nor the ſtate's lap. 

It is in vain to urge, that fanaticiſm and 


ſuperſtition were the original ſources of 
theſe evils. If the majority, engaged in 


the North, were Preſpyterians, and in the 


South /Papiſts, it is, becauſe the body of 


the poor are of thoſe perſuaſions in thoſe 
places. And, it ſhould be attended to, that 
the oppreſſion of the poor in the South, 
proceeds very much from the Papiſts them- 
ſelves, as the graziers who 'engroſs the 
farms, are moſtly, Romaniſts; which in- 
conteſtibly proves the neceſſity of an Agra- 
rian law. Till ſome ſtep is taken in favour 
of tillage and the Poor, Whiteboyi iſm will 
probably remain, in defiance of all the 2 
verities which the legiſlative power can 
deviſe, or the executive inflict. £ 
Bot you may poſſibly- -aſk, why may not 
' theſe people make as much of the ground 
by tillage, as wy 99 by paſturage ? 
The 
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The reaſon is this, their poverty is fo ex- 
_ treme, and their. ignorance of tillage fo 
great, that they could not occupy it to 
the greateſt advantage. Farming is an art 
which requires much experience, and much 
_ expence. And, though perhaps they might 
make as much of it, yet the grazier pays 
his rent with leſs trouble to- the landlord, 
who is generally an abſentee. The grazier 
cannot make ſo much of a few acres as 
the farmer; but, by a light profit frotn 
thouſands, he amaſſes a fortune, without 
adding to the improvement of the country. 
Whereas, if an Agrarian law were to take 
| Place, the preſent grazier would be obliged 
to uſe the plough, to make the moſt» of a 
ſmall farm or two. He would be foreed to 
cultivate with artificial graſſes, peas, beans, 
turnips, &c. to make from a leſt quantity 
of land with labour, as much as he for- 
merly made from a greater without it. Thus 
you may perceive, that the ſame farms 
would feed as many ſheep anf{bullocks as 
at preſent, and of human ereatures, five 
times the number. 

In che norch and ſome other parts like 


it, the: tenant makes. his rent, not by his 
land, 
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land, but bis induſtry, and the ſpinning of 
his wife and family. He muſt have ſome 
land for his potatoes and his cow, for which 
he gives whatever the landlord: aſks. But 
ſometimes the landlord is not at the trouble 
of aſking ; he ſets up his land to the beſt 
bidder, anch rocei ves written propoſals. And 
thus it frequently happens, that the wretched 
tenant, to whom long poſſeſſion gives no 
preference, is. driven from his little dwelling, 
unleſs. he outbids every other propoſer. 
Upon ſuch hard conditions, you may ſer 
it is morally. impoſſible that this country 
can be improved; ſucceſsfully; for the te- 
nant ĩs peaſyadad, that every improvement 
ha makes, will but anhanee the ener 
of renewing his leaſe. # 

Thi may explain to: you een Bug- 
liſhman can ſcarcely conceive. We, in ge- 
neraljh ĩmagine that a twonty- one years Teaſe 
is a very good one, and ſo it is with us, 
. where the preſent occupier: is ſuppoſed to 
have a fenantrright ; and vrhere tlie tenant 
is allowed to make three times what ho 
pays for his land, —one ſhare for his rent, 
another for the ſupport of his family, and 
a third for contingencies,” But here there 
| 18 
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is no ſuch allowance made, for if the tenant 
can pay his rent, and exiſt upon potatoes and 
butter-milk, his landlord thinks he has a 
good enough bargain. And though in ſome 
places, rents are as high in Ireland, as in 
England, yet they do not yield half the pro- 
duce, the tenant ſtarves, and the N 


has almoſt the whole value. 


When I ſpeak thus, I would at. be un- 
derſtood to comprehend all Iriſh landlords, 
under the above deſcription. There are 
many good landlords; if there were not, 
this nation would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt as a 
people; for till the breaking out of the pre. 


ſent troubles in America, they migrated in 
ſuch numbers from this kingdom, that the 


price of lands fell one third of their former 


rate; but this ſpirit e no] N e 


lands begin to riſe again. 


WM ben upon this topick, PRI wie | 
juſtice-to paſs over in. filence;” the:condudt 
of that excellent perſon, Sir George Savile; 
which J have fo often heared extolled in 
this city the only part of the kingdom 


J bave ſeen, indeed, where the rights 
= * nature ſeem in the leaſt attended 
That exemplary landlord has, it ſeems, 
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an eſtate in one of the northern counties of 
this kingdom. A few years ago, when 
the leaſes were expired, he paid a viſit to 
i that he might learn all its local circum- 
ſtances, He found the majority of the oc- 
cupiers groaning under the moſt piteous 
oppreſſion; + The tenantry, who held large 
tracts immediately from him, had under 
them a numerous ſet of cottagers; who paid 
exorbitant rents. Sir George reſolved at 
once to emancipate them. He announced, 
that every cottier might become his tenant, 
Land deſired them to make each man his 
propoſal-for. what he then poſſeſſed. This 
was not received, as he expected, with joy 
| and gladneſs, but with gloom. and 2 


© „ 0 ® 


mercy, they ber whether ſuch a prin- 


ciple exiſted in the human heart. The 


character of Sir George was. unknown to 
them. It was infuſed into their minds, that, 
like other landlords, he only wanted to 
raiſe his eſtate, and they like the Helots, 
were afraid of the laſh of their accuſtomed 
maſters, | It was ſome time before they 
could be. prevailed upon to make any pro- 
Poſals. At length, hey propoſed to pay 
N him 
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bim what they then payed choantoniiors; 5 
they thought it would be in vain to offer 
leſs. The iſſue of the whole was, that Sir 
: gave theſe. poor vallals lenſes at a 
much 1eG tent than they propoſed, yet 
doubled at the ſame time, the income of 
bis eſtate. This you Il ſay was a ſufficient 
facrifice; but you will agree with me, that 
the ſavour of it muſt aſcend to Heaven, 
when you hear, that he might have had, 
without any trouble, from a ſingle under- 
taker,—and with as good ſecurity. as the 
Bank of England, - even more than he 
would n . tenants. em, 


LBTTER XXXIIL 


Dabltn, 


1x een divided; both in re- 

ligious and political ſentiments, you can 
ſcarcely find two perſons of the ſume opi+ 
nion; and no general plan for its improve- 
ment, gives any party content, It muſt, 
nevertheleſs, be a plan of the moſt compre- 
henſive nature, which can anſwer all the 


r of univerſal ue: Particular in- 
'  tereſts 


ret muſt be difregarded, AG bee. 
judices ſhould'be deſpiſed.” The intereſts 
of graziers are againſt an Agrarian law; 
and the ruling prejudice is againſt any re- 
laxation of the penal code, In my laſh, 1 
pleaded the caufe of the poor againſt the 
rich; let us now confider the objections 
againſt Zoleration, unawed by authority, 
unbiaſſed by 3 and unſwayed by 
1 _ 

It is urged, that popery is of a ſpitit fo 
intolerant, that it ought not to be tolerated, 
in this country eſpecially, where the very 
rivers have been ſtained with the blood of 
Proteſtants, whoſe ghoſts have often cried, 
aloud, for vengeance on their fell deſtroyers. 
You may perhaps, Doctor, think that this 
is a viſionary repreſentation of my own ; 
but it is not, it is the real repreſentation 
of ignorant zeal. Among the many affi- 
davits of the barbarities committed by 
Papiſts, in the war of 1641, are ſome, 
equally authenticated, wherein deponents 
ſets forth, that they heard the apparitions | 
ſhriek vengeance, as they glided along the 
Bann, a river in the north, into which 
wy * been — Which only evinces, 

5 that 8 
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that entire credit is not to be given to the 
affidavits, and hiſtories of thoſe times. But 
let us liſten to more ſerious arguments. 25 
It is objected, that if Popery were toles 
rated, it would exhibit the ſame ſcenes over. 
again which it did then; its luſt of domi- 
nion being ſo inordinate, that wherever it 
can, it will reign alone. Let it, however, 
be remembered that it has now undergone 
a long quarantine from power, by a peace- 
able ſubjection of above ſeventy years, Let 


it be conſidered, that the. influence of the 


Pope is now loſt in ſome Popiſh countries, 
and that it is diminiſhed in all. The Jeſuits 
are ſu} ppreſſed, the world is enlightened, 
France is tolerant! Would it not be ſafer 
to allow. of a Roman Catholic ſeminary at 
home; where, even from emulation, ſome 
real and ſolid learning might be acquired; 
which would neceſſarily beget moderation; 
chan ſuffer their prieſts to go in queſt, of 
a beggarly education to foreign univerſities, 
where they glean up nothing but the quib-- 
bles of ſophiſtry, and the babblements of 
caſuiſtry; and then come home again re- 
plete with foreign prejudices, and all theit 
native ere on their bead 5 


These 


agninſdahgceueraienreh trim Papiſts, . But 
ſtill it is aſked; Hlow!did they behave! when 
bey wed tolerated ? To which I muſt an- 
er hy another. queſtion, At what time 
were they tolerated 7 lt is) ſuid, and it 4s: 
written, that thay-were in the full enjoy - 
ment of the ſame privileges with Proteſtant 
ſubjects at ihe breaking: out of the rebel- 
lion i in ee but let us examine into the 
indation of this aſſertion, PFs king we 
from the beginning. 
Ja th is of Queen Elisabeth, boi 
me when the Engliſh was a tongue wet 
nen unknown i in Ireland as the Latin, 
and conſequently when the Liturgy was 
ſcarce more underſtood than the Maſs-book, 
a penalty of a ſhilling a Sunday was exacted 
from all ſuch as refuſed to conform to the 
arge the eh e James, by. 
lergy to hoes the Kingdom ina: limited 
time; and upon non-compliance, they were 
thrown into priſon bythe Lord Deputy. That 


royal pedant would. =_- had no 0 obj lon 
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obedience, if the Pope had not arrogated a 
right to det hronè und decrizon Kings, When 
King of Scotland on, he had — treating 
with the Pope; and the Triſh Papiſts were 
thence taught to believe that he favoured 
them in his heart, which may account for 
their indiſcretions at that period, 
It was not, however, without good reaſon 
that they roſe in a flame at their clergy 
being thus illegally impriſoned ; they ar- 
gued juſtly; that the crime of recuſancy 
had its penalty aſcertained by the ſtatute of 
Elizabeth *, - The King therefore found it 
expedient, to recommend to his deputics 
here, the gentler mode of inſtruction and 
exhortation, for reclaiming the papiſts. And 
happy had it been for this nation, if that 
method had been invariably purſued in that 
and the ſucceeding reign ; but ſo it hap- 
pened, that the governors of Ireland had. 
ſuch an averſion to Popery, that, under 
Charles, Uftcen Romiſh yr pd were hut od 
In one Ay: - 4 | 
Was this toleration "of celipion ? Cer- 
W not. Were their ae 1 85 


1 5 0 Vide Dr, Lelabd's hen. 


29 — 
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better ſecured? Worſe, if poſſible. 
great O'Nial, earl of Tyrone, was attainted 
upon the ſole evidence of an anonymous 
| on dropped in the privy-council cham<- 
| By his imputed guilt, fix whole 
— * in Ulſter eſcheated to the cron; 
with which the King gratified bis kinsfolk 
and dependants of Scotland. And as if 
theſe were not endugh, a Court of Inquiſi- 
tion upon titles whs ſet up; whoſe decifions 


were fo unjuſt, that neither the laws of na- 


ture, hor of cuſtom, nor even: poſſtflion fot 
centuries, could preſerve to Roman Catho- 
lics the eſtates of theit anceſtors, It did 


not uſe even the oftenfible pretext of reli» - 


gious criminality, or civil delinquency ; its 
only object was defect of title, and every 
title was adjudped defective, for which a 
deed, or grant of conveyance from the 
crown, could not be produced, or at leaſt 
proved. Upon this Fineſſe of law, what 
eſtate could be ſecure ? Prefeription became 
of no uſe, and the oldeft tenures were in 
| „5 the ruins of time, or 
the injuries. of accident: even the new 
might have periſhed in ſuch a ſeries of war 
and an: when private houſes and 
Y 2 
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public — were wen day FORE _-_ 
in flames. 
Every governor 4 1 ker Charles 
purſued the ſame deteſtable meaſures : Earl 
Strafford figured in the van. This inſolent 
Lord Duputy confiſcated many unforfeited 
eſtates, and ſeized them in the name of the 
Crown, His maſter behaved with his wonted. 
duplicity ; he promiſed the Iriſh what he 
called his graces, fimilar to our petition of 
right, but never granted them, holding 
them ſtill out as a lure for a new ſubſidy, 
with a threat to f reighten them if they re- 
Fuſed to comply. Indeed, when that un- 
happy prince tottered on his throne, when 
the conduct of his favourite had co- operated 
to render him odious; but above all, when 
he wanted the aſſiſtance of an Iriſh army 
againſt the Engliſh parliament, then, and 
not till then, did he tranſmit his conſent to 
the act of Limitation, relinquiſhing all far- 
ther inquiry into titles. But by that time 
the ſovereignty had paſſed from Charles, 
and the parliament was paramount. The 
ſceptre of Ireland was by them committed 
to the hands of two Lords Juſtices, Par/ons. 
and nne, men of narrow, puritanical 
1 r prin- 


* 
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principles; whoſe intereſt it became, as much 
as it had been of the decollated Strafford, to 


provoke farther eſcheats. They eluded the 
King's intention, by adjourning the parlia- 
ment in the year 164 1, contrary to his Ma- 
jeſty's order and intereſt, and to the great 


diſcontent of the commons and all pacific 
reaſonable men. Thus were the ſacred 


rights of juſtice and humanity trampled un- 


der foot by ſordid avarice, goaded on by 


fanatical zeal. 


Had the King's intention been hone 


they would have fruſtrated it, in oppoſition 


to his intereſt; but as the paſſing the act 


of Limitation would have ſecured the pro- 
perty of ſo many Popiſh families, they de- 
feated it, in ſubſervience to their own. In 


ſhort, they did every thing they could de- 


viſe, to exaſperate theſe poor people, and 
precipitate them into the rebellion, which 
they had repeated intimations was kindling 


in Ulſter, without taking a ſingle ſtep to 


extinguiſh the embriotic flame, _ 
As rebellion at length broke out on the 
23d of October 1641, which, after the maſ- 
| facre of Paris, on the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, furniſhed as many tragic ſcenes as 
| F * any 
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any in civil or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. But 
_ the Iriſh affair was a work of mercy to that 
of France, There, ſuperſtition, for I cannot 
call it religion, operated alone, Here, re- 
ligious zeal was ſharpened by opprefſion both 
ſpiritual and temporal; the enormities com- 
mitted were perpetrated by the ſcum and 
dregs of the people; and even theſe were 
exaggerated in a tenfold proportion: : where - 
as the moſt elevated ranks in Paris were 
perſonally engaged, and their hands ſtained 
in the blood of their 'neareſt relations. 
The mytderers of Paris were the ruling and 
triumphant party, and therefore, we may 
fuppoſe, their gaſe is repreſentedin the moſt 
favourable. licht. Whereas the Iriſh ac- 
counts come all, or moſtly, from the go- 
verning and ſucceſsful fide, In the Roman 
hiſtory, the Carthaginians are ever and anon 
ſtigmatiſed as perfdi, crudeles, feedifragi 5 
and therefore Cartbaga delenda eff. But let 
us, defpifing declamation, advert to facts. 

If Sir William Petty had prejudices, it is 
evident they could not be in favour of the 
Triſh, for he was one of the great gainers 
by their ſuppoſed guilt, and conſequent for- 


liter Ver after demenſtrating that the 
number 
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number of Proteſtants deſtroyed in the 
Whole war by the Papiſts was not one-fourth 
of what it was reported to be, he goes on 
to ſhew, that, before the war, there were in 
the whole realm, but three thouſand landed 

Papifts, of whom, as appears by eight 
hundred judgments of the court of claims, 
which fat anno 1663, upon the innocence 
and effects of the Iriſh, there were not 
above a ſeventh part guilty of the rebellion. 
And after aſſigning ſome motives for the 
Triſh entering into this war, he concludes 


his chapter with theſe moſt remarkable 


words: But upon the playing of this 


game or match upon ſo great odds, the 


Engliſh won, and have, among and beſides 
other pretences, a gameſter's right at leaſt 


to their eſtates. But as for the bloodſhed. 


in the conteſt, God beſt knows who did oc- 
caſion it.” AO 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


| Dublin, | 


Have now. before me a book, intitled, 

« The Caſe of Ireland, being bound By 
acts of parliament made in England, ſtated; 
written by Mr. Molyneux, who Cnnking 
of Mr. Locke's Treatiſe on Government, 
calls the author his excellent friend. It was 
natural to expect, that an intimacy ſhould 
have ſubſiſted between ſuch ee 
cotemporaries. 

The deſign of this book i is to * that 10 
Ireland is / right free as England, and may 
not therefore be bound by Engliſh acts of 
parliament. In order to demonſtrate theſe 
propoſitions, the writer ſets out with ſhew- 
ing, that Ireland cannot be called a con- 
quered- country, even in the ſenſe that 
England is ſaid to be fo, by the Conqueror: 
for William obtained England by a bloody 
fight at Haſtings; whereas Henry received 
not the leaſt oppoſition in Ireland. Henry 

came over and made large conceſſions of 
the ſame laws and liberties enjoyed by the 


people 
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people of England, and the Iriſh came in 


peaceably, and accepted the proffered terms. 
After inquiring what title conqueſt gives, 


the author proves, from the laws of nature 


and of nations, that an anjuſt conqueſt can 


give no title at all; and that even a uſt one 


can give no right over the property or pol- 
terity, but only oyer the liberties and lives, 


of actual oppoſers ; conſequently, that it can 
give none over thoſe who did not concur in 


the oppoſition, and ſtill leſs, if poſſible, over 
thoſe who afliſted in the conqueſt, 
He next maintains, that, even granting 
it had been conquered, and juſtly too, Ire- 
land recovered its independence under John, 
whom Henry created King of Ireland; 
which was thereby ſet apart from England 
and continued a diſtinct kingdom, until 


England deſcended to John, a ſpace of 


about twenty-two years ; during which 
divers grants and charters to his Iriſh ſub- 
jets were made, and are ſtill in being. 
' Volumus, quod, in gnum ſaidelitatis veſtræ 
tam preclare, tam inſignis, libertatibus, regno 
 nofiro Anghe a patre noſtro & nobis conceſſis, 

de gratia noftra' &' dono, in regno H iberniæ 


. vos & vi ber redes in perpetuum. 
This 
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This grant was confirmed by Henry III. 


in the Iriſh Magna Chgrta. And from that 
time England and Ireland have bad ſeparate 


juriſdictions, and remained independent 
kingdoms, under one head, without any 


Fabordination of the one to the other. 


In the reign of Henry IV. it was enacted 
in the Iriſh parliament, that no ſtatutes 
made in England ſhould be in force in Ire- 
land tilt they were allowed and publiſhed 
in the parliament of this kingdom. In the 
ſucceeding reigns feveral Engliſh ſtatutes 
were thus authorized in Ireland; till at 
length, in the reign of Henry VII. all the 
Engliſh. ftatutes were 9 upon _ Iriſh 
ſtock, 
He endeavours to „er n to 


the claims fince made of Engliſh acts bind- 
ing Ireland, where Ireland is particularly 
named, He ſhews, that when thoſe: acts 


were made, Ireland was in ſuch confuſion 
that ſhe could not aſſemble parliaments of 
Her own, but fent her repreſentatives to 
England; and that the very fame thing 


was done even fo late as Cromwell's uſurp- 


ation. As to the law paſſed in England, 


tithe Charles the F irſt's nne, for levy» 
| ing 
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ing money in Ireland, that, he fays, wag 
mado of no force by the acts of ſettlemeng 
and explanation, paſſed ben in e reign 
of Charles II. 

From theſe premiſes, he, Infers, that 6 
far are we from finding precedents antece- 
dent to the reſtoration, for England's par- 
lament binding Ireland, that there is pre- 
ſeription for the parliament of Ireland ro- 
pealing an act paſſed in England, relativg 
to the affairs of Ireland. But, howerre 
ſpeciouſly this writer may argue for the in- 
dependence of his country de Jure, it is to 
all intents and purpoſes bound de fa, by 
Engliſh acts. The navigation act exprefaly 
names and binds Ireland; for it compels 
all ſhips belonging thereto, importing goods 
from our plantations, to touch firſt at Eng- 
land. The acts too, prohibiting the ex- 
portation of wool raw or manufactured to 
any country except England are firmly 
binding; by the firſt, it is made highly pe- 
nal, by the laſt, felony of death. 

Alfter all this, would you not be amazed 
to hear a people thus ſhackled, talk of their 
liberties, their privileges, and their conflitu- 
tion? Yet this language i is held here pretty 
generally. 
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generally. Talk to an Iriſhman of a 


union with England, and he almoſt takes 
fire, —what bereave us of our parliament, 


and then onerate us with taxes! 


I once thought that the Iriſh conſtitu- 
tion was formed upon the Engliſh model, 
and that it conſiſted ſimply of king, lords, 
and commons; but if it were originally fo 
framed,” it is now totally altered, for at 
preſent it conſiſts of five branches ol leaſt. 


By an act managed by a Lord Deputy, called 

Poining, in the reign of Henry VII. it was 
provided, that no bill ſhould appear before 
either houſe of parliament, which had not 


been approved of in England. If a mem- 
ber wiſhes for ax ad, he brings in what he 
calls S heads of a bill, —- which heads, if 
approved of in his houſe, muſt next undergo 
the ſcrutiny of the Iriſh Privy Council; 


| where all matters ſuſpected of being offen- 

five to government are generally ſtrangled 
in their birth. For the members of this 
council are put in, and turned out, at the 


royal diſcretion. But if the matter of the 


bill paſſes this board, it muſt next ſuffer a 


revifion in England, from whence it is tranſ- 


| mytied, if approved; or never more heard 


| £ 
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of, if diſliked. The heads returned from 
England, are again brought into the houſe 
where they originated, under the form and 
name of à Bill; which houſe, —if unaltered, 
— it paſſes; and ſo on to the other two 
members of the legiſlature, as with us. 
The Engliſh and Iriſh conſtitutions are, 
you may. obſerve, -fundamentally different. 
The Privy Council of England is the moſt 
potent branch; next to that the Privy 
Council of Wen lords and commons 
are mere oſtenſible forms, except to grant 
money. For though bills apparently take 
their riſe in one or other of their houſes, 
they all, virtually, originate in the Crownz 
the other branches have only negatives. 
But if we enter a little farther into this 
matter, we ſhall find, that the legiſlature of 
Ireland, inſtead of five, conſiſts of fix parts; 
for the King and council refer the heads of 
each bill to the examination of tu men, 
the attorney, and ſolicitor-general; and if 
they report them to be prejudicial to the 
trade, or derogatory to the dignity of Eng- 
land, they are either altered or detained. 
When the crown lawyers have made ſuch 
alterations in the deliberations of this na- 
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tion ar they think it, then they are rea 
tarned under the great ſeal, and muſt be 
either paſſed, or N in the yay W | 
in which they now ſtand, -, 10 
Such is the conſtitution of * Ireland; ae 
which her patriots make ſuch a pother 
Yet to ſee the galletiet agitated; as they are, 
by the harangues in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; is almoſt incredible. You would 
think from their anxiety; that national ſal- 
vation depended on the fate of a queſtion 3 
vpon which, let it go as it may, there ate 
ſo many other checks and controuls, that it 
ſeems aftoniſhing how . Tan 15 ma 
duped every other year 
If this kingdom ever had ae Legiſla 
ture, it has been long loft, and therefott it 
is full time. to give it a new one for to 
reſtore it to its firſt principles, is morully 
impoſſible, and if it were poſſible, it is not 
deſirable. The Iriſh ſhould be glad to ac- 
vept, and the Engliſh ready to impart to 
them, the benefits of our equal conſtitution. 
I ſhould not take up this imperative ſtyle, 
if all our writers upon the ſubject, for the 
aſt half century, hail not preſſed home 
the ſume matter an the ſtrongeſt terms. 
WAY 3 ? As 
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As the grand remedy for the decline of 
| 2 trade, Sir Matthew Decker pro- 


poſes, to unite Ireland, and to put all 
the ſubjects of theſe three kingdoms on the 
ſatme footing in trade.” Sir Fo/frah Child re- 

commends the ſame meaſure. Dr. Campbril 


fays, that the main drift of his Political 


Survey was, to open men's eyes on the 
importance of uniting in the firmeſt, 


cloſeſt; and moſt effectual manner, all the 


parts of the Britiſh territories, as being at 
once the only natural and certain means of 
eſtabliſfiing the grandeur, procuring the 
fafety, and fixing the permanency of the 
Britiſh Empire; a triple alliance, of rather 
ſtrict union between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, being the only league neceſſary 
to make his Britannic Majeſty the moſt 
potent monarch of Europe.“ 44,21: 
This, one would think, is pretty a 
language; and yet, when I once converſed 
with him on this ſubject, he told me he 
had only given hints, being unwilling to 
ſpeak out, —— the prejudices on 
both ſides the water. Dean Tucker ſpeaks 
the ſame language, and every whete'infifts 
upon the advantages that would ' accrue 
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from this meafure. Sir William Petty aw it 
In its true light, at a very early period, and 
points out, as * the: firſt impedirent to 
England's greatneſs, that the territories 
thereto belonging are divided into fo many 
Kingdoms, and ſeveral. governments, vis, 
there be the three legiſlative powers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the which 
_ Infteadof uniting together, do often croſe 
upon one another's trades,” not only as if 
they were foreigners to each hype. 8 0 
ſometimes as enemies. 
I authorities were Wen 1 PREP . 
produce many more to the ſame purpoſe; 
but authorities may be ſilent, where reaſon 
ſpeaks ſo loud. From the union of Eog- 
land and Scotland, we have had the expe- 
rience of confequences mutually happy in 
every reſpect. Can we doubt of ſtill greater 
advantages from annexing Ireland to the 
other two? Since the ſoil; climate, and ex- 
tent of Ireland are fo ſuperior to thoſe of 
Scotland. Far from being an objection, 
the inſular form of Ireland is much in its 
favour, by giving it a more extenſive coaſt, 
800 miles in circumference. It is * 
obſervation, that this king om, 1 
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conſiſting of near 2000 ſquare miles, is | 
not, one place with another, above twenty- = 
four miles from the ſea; and when the 
canals, now making, are finiſhed, three or 
four counties only of the whole will be 
without an inland navigation, As well 
might we ſuppoſe that England, if ſubdi- * 
vided as under the Saxon Heptarchy, 1 
| would not loſe her conſequence among the 
States of Europe, as that ſhe would not be- 
come more wealthy, vigorous, and flouriſh- 
ing, by having Ireland joined with her 
under the ſame legiſlature, Fis unita 
forttor. 
If we could ſuppoſe arpihee Yorkſhire, 
or Lancaſhire, or both, to be ſuperadded 
to England,—or that the channel were con- 
verted into dry land, and Ireland become 
part and parcel of England, will any body 
be ſo ſceptical to doubt, whether ſuch an 
acceſſion of territory would augment the 
influence of the Britiſh crown ? Are our 
European dominions of ſuch an unwieldy 
bulk? Do we never ſtand in need of men 
to recruit our fleets and our armies? Are 
not numbers of people, the riches, the bul- 
wark of a ſtate ? It would only argue ig- 
FER) | 2 norance 
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norance of the fact, to object that Ireland. 
could not be ſo well improved, nor conſe- 
quently as populous as Yorkfhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, or any other of our ſhires. The moſt 
northerly counties of Ireland are aſſerted to 
be as populous as the beſt parts of Eng- 
land; yet they are the worſt lands in the 
kingdom, and within a contury were the 
moſt thinly inhabited. ZN 
There was a time when it was the 
Language of our hot-headed politicians, — 
happy would it be for England, if Ireland 
were ſunk in the bottom of the ſea! Even 
ſo late as the uſurpation of Cromwell, it 
waz propoſed by the author of Oceana, 
« to exterminate the natives, and repeople 
with Jews; for that the Engliſh planted 
there, whether from the faults of the foil, 
or vices of the air, had always degenerated.” 
But a ſhort interval has reprobated the 
principles of that ſplenetic republican, It 
is now pretty well underſtood that Ireland 
is one of the brighteſt jewels in our impe- 
rial diadem. And to recur to phyſical 
cauſes, for political effects, is among the 
reveries of a crazy brain. Sir William Petty, 


Flarringtos s contem Poraty, who, having 
ſpent 
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| ſpent much of his time upon the ſpot, is 


certainly a far better authority, ſaw this 


matter in another light: diſcourſing of the 


natives, he writes thus: For their ſhape, 


ſtature, and complexion, I ſee nothing in 
them inferior to any other people: their 


| lazineſs ſeeins to proceed rather from want 
of employment, and encouragement to 


work, than from the conſtitution of their 


bodies; for what need they to work, who 


can content themſelves with potatoes, 
whereof the labour of one man can feed 
forty ?—And why ſhould they breed more 
cattle, fince it is penal to export them to 
England ? Why ſhould they raiſe commo- 
dities, ſince there are not merchants ſuffi- 
ciently ſtocked to take them ? And how 
ſhould merchants have ſtock, fince trade is 
prohibited, and fettered by the ſtatutes of 
England?” 

Though Ireland traces "I antiquity up 
to Japhet, ſhe is not, at this day, four- 
| ſcore years old in the line of improvement. 
Till the reign of James I. our laws never 
had the ſhadow of obedience, out of what 
was called the Engliſh pale. The rebellion 


| of 1641 ſoon followed, and the war of 


"a 1688 
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1688 cloſed the ſcene of blood. Before 
the revolution there was no permanent te- 
nure of peace, and to repair the neceſſary 
devaſtations of almoſt continual warfare, 
we muſt deduct many of thoſe peaceful | 


"Fears. .' 
It muſt, however, be related to the praiſe 


of Ireland, that within this ſhort period 
ſhe has eſtabliſhed one of the greateſt ma- 
nufactures in the world, and that too in 
the moſt northern, mountainous, and bar- 
ren part of the kingdom ; whilſt the in- 
ternal, ſouthern, and fruitful parts, with 
ſcarce a remnant of manufacture, are verg- 
ing to depopulation. A very fingular phæ- 
nomenon this, that the proſperity and hap- 
pineſs of a people ſhould be inverſely as 
the fertility of the diſtricts they eh 
Adieu. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXV. 
: 7 
Dublin. 
THAT a thorough incorporation of 


Britain and Ireland, under one legi- 
flature, with a perfect community of pri- 
vileges, would be mutually advantageous, 
appears to me an intuitive, rather than a de- 
monſtrative, truth: therefore, without en- 
tering into any deep detail, which would 
only perplex the ſubject, I ſhall enume- 
rate a few of the many advantages that 
might be derived from ſuch a union. 
The Britiſh empire in Europe being thus 
embodied, and, as it were, knit together by 
affection and intereſt, would become a more 
firm, vigorous, and weighty counterpoile, 
for its extenſive and united dominions in 
America. An acceſſion of 17,000,000 of 
acres, fourteen of which in fertility are not 
inferior to England, and in extent equal 
to Scotland “ would be a new field for 
the extenſion of that tillage, which we com- 


| E Ireland is to Scotland in extent as ſeventeen to fourteen, 
according to Templeman ; but according to Malines, as 
eighteen to fourteen. 


Z 3 : | plain 
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plain is declining at home; and of courſe 
would become a nurſery for that. claſs of 
men which is failing i in England. For if 
there be any truth in political arithmetic, 
© 'our people have decreaſed near à million 
and a half fince the year 1690, notwith- 
ſanding the increafe of London, Norwich, 
Liverpool, Mancheſter, Birmingham, and 
other great towns; the loſs having fallen 
principally on the inhabitants of cottages. 
But however this fact may be diſpoſed of, 
certain it is, we cannot have too many 
people at home; and, if Ireland were fully 
peopled, we need at no time have recourſe 
to foreign mercenaries. 

The return of houſes in Ireland * the 
Kor 1754» was 395,439, and for the year 
1766, it was 424,046; ſuppoſing therefore 
the numbers to have increaſed at the ſame 
rate in the nine ſucceeding, that they did 
in the twelve preceding years, the number 
of houſes at this day would be 445,501. 
Which, allowing five to a family, will make 


the number of ſouls i in Ireland 2,227, 505. 


But as the return of houſes by hearth-col- 
lectors is rather under than above the truth. 
and as there are many families in every 


pariſh 
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pariſh of this poor country, who are by 
law excuſed from that tax, and therefore 
probably not returned “, the number of 
ſouls in Ireland, upon a moderate eſtimate, 
will be 2,500,000. 

As no part of the kingdom, except ſome 


northern counties, is fully peopled, and as 


the fruitful parts of the ſout> might, if 


properly cultivated, eaſily ſupport five times 
as many as now live there, without dimi- 
niſhing the numbers of ſheep and bullocks, 
it is manifeſt, that the whole iſland n. 


not only ſupply our deficiency of 1, 500,000, 


but might even ſupport double its preſent 
numbers. The iſland of Java is leſs than 
Great Britain, yet it is ſaid to contain 
32,000,000 of inhabitants. 

England would gain by encouraging til- 
lage in Ireland; for that would enable her 
to cheapen her fabrics at foreign markets. 


If we would keep down the exorbitant price 
of proviſions, inſtead of prohibiting the ex- 


pune of corn from this country, we 


„ There be, ſays Sir William fete 160,000 cabins, 
without a chimney, whoſe worth is not reckoned.” If there 
be an equal number of ſuch houſes now in Ireland, the 


| —_— of people will be above 3,009,000, 
* 4 ſhould 
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ſhould permit it, not only to all places, but 
at all times, except when the value exceeds 
a given ſtandard, Would not the impor- 
tation of grain from Ireland be more eaſy 
and expeditious than from America? 
England would gain, immediately, by ſuffer- 
ing Ireland to indrap her own wool ; for ſhe 
would recover two parts of that ſhare of 
woollen trade ſhe has loſt abroad, by per- 
mitting this kingdom to gain the other 
third ; as I think has been already proved 
in my letter from Cork, And ſhe would 
gain, mediately, by weakening thoſe com- 
petitors, who are at preſent beating her 
out of the market, both in the Levant 
and Portugal. If the Engliſh and the 
Iriſh were the only nations who could carry 
on any conſiderable woollen manufacture, it 
might perhaps beexpedient in the former to 
tie up the hands of the latter. But if it can- 
not be confined to Engliſh territories, and 
if we are to be underſold, would it not be 
more politick to reſign the market to the 
Iriſh than to the French ? The wealth of 
Ireland is as much ours, as that of Corn- 


wal or Northumberland. 
England 
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England would gain by the taxation of 
Ireland, which in time would be able to 
bear a part of the burden, proportioned to 
her extent, At preſent, indeed, ſhe is able 
to bear but a ſmall ſhare; being, as is ſaid, 
taxed more heavily already, in proportion 
to her ability, than England. For it muſt 
be conſidered, that Iriſh abſentees, who en- 
joy the moſt valuable landed properties in 
the kingdom, contribute not a ſhilling to 
the ſupport of that government which pro- 
tects them. An attempt was made a few 
years ago, to lay ſome very light tax upon 
them, but this was defeated by the cabals 

of faction. Aland tax, if it were raiſed 
as a ſubſtitute for others, which oppreſs 
the poor, would be a deſirable thing in this. 
country, as it would oblige the abſentee to 
pay ſomething, If on the other hand it 
ſhould fall ultimately on the tenant, it would 
ſerve only to fill up the meaſure of op- 
preſſion, | 

A tax upon land is of all others the 
moſt equal; for if fairly laid, the rich pay 
it, and it does not fall, as moſt others do, 


upon the induſtry of the poor; an acre when _ 


cultivated, - not paying more than the ſame 
| | in 
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in the ſtate of nature. I pretend not to 
define either the mode or meaſure of tax- 
ation. But if a union of the two king- 
doms ſhould at any time take place, the 
neceflity of taxing this country lightly at 
firſt wall be evident; little or no advantage 
could be reaped from it in the beginning. 
The increaſe of taxation ſhould be gradual, 
and keep a oautious pace with the auginen- 
tation of trade; of which the legiſlature, ' 
for the time * will be »beſt — to 

| Wnglead: need not 'be afraid that l | 
eouragement given to Ireland would make 
a ſudden alteration ; enthralled by evil ha- 
bits, perfect freedom would not at onee 
emancipate her. Manners have a greater 
influence than laws. It would require 
much time, and a foſtering band to zear 
induftry, though planted ever iſo carefully. 
Before it would bear the rich fruits of arts | 
and commerce, a long ſeries of years would 
| paſs away. You have ſeen whorſe-who'has 
. and bound to have ſome ope- 
ration performed on him, yet continuingeto 
lie ſtill, after being looſed from all hie 


. W ſo would it _ with Ireland. 
A con- 
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A confiderable portion of time would elapſe, 
before the would begin to exert the powers 
ſhe poſſeſſed. England would be profited, 
ſays Decker, by opening the trade of Ire- 
land. Which country being too poor to 
give it the extent it is capable of, it muſt 
therefore be carried on, for years to come, 
by Engliſh ſtocks. - Conſequently, a great 
part of the profits of it muſt fall into the 
hands of the Engliſh merchant.“ 
The vintage may grow in Ireland, but, if 
not preſſed there, it will certainly be drank 
in England. The ſeat of empire will ever 
be ſurrounded by the vain, the affluent, the 
ambitious, and all who affect diſtinction. 
But ſo much muſt ſtill remain, as to put the 
lower claſſes of the people almoſt above the 
envy of the preſent race of ſcarecrows, who 
guard the bullocks and the ſheep, in the 
enjoyment of theſe fertile plains. 
Where then would be the harm, if it 
could be ſo managed, that in another tage, 
Ireland could be weaned from that habitual 
idleneſs, we ſo much and ſo unjaſtly blame? 
Could we be injured, if inſteadſof indien 
and inſurgent, ſhe ſhould heome opu- 
lent and civilized? Would it notche pro- 
4 | 1 fitable 
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fitable to turn as many hands as poſſible to 
induſtry? Do we not univerſally complain 
of want of labourers and manufacturers? 
Would not the population of Ireland ſup- 
ply theſe? Is England a country of ſuch 
enormous ſize, that it would be more 
weakened: by an extenſion of territory at 
home than abroad? If. the reſources of 
England could be increaſed, in the ſame 
proportion with this enlargement of her 
boundaries, would it not more than com- 
penſate for the defection of America, which 
now ſeems not more removed in diſtance, 
than eſtranged in affection from the parent 
country? „ 5 

And even granting that a | reconciliation 5 
between Great Britain and America ſhould 
take place, does not every encourage- 
ment given to the latter, tend to the im- 
mediate depopulation, and conſequent ruin 
of theſe nations? Place but America upon 
the footing it was a few years ago, and they 
will migrate thither in thouſands, and ten 
thouſands, from both theſe iſlands, - 
We muſt at length ſee that it is not our 
wiſdom to aggrandiſe America at the ex- 
once of more domeſtic intereſts. : By 
granting 
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granting a bounty upon American hemp, 
we effeQually prohibited the importation 
of it from Ireland, and put a ſtop to the 
growth of that nekeſſary article, in a coun- 
try ſo generally fit for it. By relaxing the 
navigation laws of Ireland upon non-enu- 
merated “ commodities, we at once put 
150,000 J. a year into the pockets of the 
Americans; but by compelling the Iriſh to 
land their ſugars, and other numerated ar- 
ticles in England, we teach them to ſmuggle, 
and carry on a clandeſtine trade with the 
French. We muſt blame ourſelves, that 
an extent of ſo fine a country is not of 
more advantage to us. Private intereſts 
and public jealouſies, are the grand obſtacles 

to its proſperity and our own greatneſs. 0 
Inſtead then of cramping, we ought to 
enlarge the trade of Ireland, and inveſt her 
with all our privileges. It is our intereſt 
to impart to her every advantage of a free 
conſtitution, as we have done to Wales and 
Scotland. It is not to be expected that ſhe 
ſhould. obtain ſuch terms of taxation as 
Scotland did; which, in that reſpect, is 
much better off than even England. Her 
taxes can never riſe above a given ſum, 


See Poftlethwaite on theſe ſubjects. | 
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againſt it ; which very oppoſition of ſenti- 
ments furniſh a preſumptive argument in 
its favour. But let us examine the moſt 

material of theſe objections. 
Some of our merchants lege, that if 
we put the Iriſh on an equal footing with 
ourſelves, 
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though her wealth, and conſequently her 
ability to bear a much greater burden, is 
every day increaling. But there were good 


reaſons, then ſubfiſting, why Scotland made 


ſo ee a berzun. ne. 1 


L E ; 1 Y E R xxxvI. 
| Dublin, / 


prom the eat view J have taken 


of the mutual advantages reſulting from 
a union, you muſt, I flatter myſelf, be in- 
elined to think that nothing could more 
directly tend ta the future aggrandiſement 
ef the Britiſh Empire at large. It will, 
hawever, be vain to plead for it, unleſs it 
can be demonſtrated, that a meaſure ſo ge- 
nerally beneficial, would not prove detri- 
mental to thoſe who have the influence and 


power to obſtruct it. There are violent 


popular prejudices on both ſides the water 
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ourſelves, they will at once monopolize. 
dur trade; the ſituation of their iftand be- 
ing better, with reſpect to commerce; their 
havens TORS and their _ more nume 
rous. | 

Our e ery oat, we nan be 
undone, for the Iriſh, who can live upon 
potatoes, will be able to underſel} us at 
every market. | 

The farmer orges, if you let the Iriſh 
export their corn, we ſhall not be able to 
pay our rents; and the landlord conclades, 
that of courſe the value of lands will 
11 25:43 8 

The politician argues, by eig into 
our legiſlatare ſuch a number of additional 
peers and commoners, we throw a. dead 
weight into the ſcale of government, and 
ſo overtura the juſt balance of our conſti- 
tution. 
And the populace exdaim with clamo- 
rous voice, What! Denizen the whole 
Irich nation, and convey the bicth-right of 
Engliſhmen to above two millions of bog- 
trotters ] Liverpool, Briſtol, and all the 
ſea· ports on the weſtern coaſt inſtruct their 

AY Birmingham, Sheffield, and 


other 
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other inland towns memorial government; 
not to execute a ſcheme, ſo big with ruin 
to the manufactures, the commerce, and 
the liberties: of old England. . 
Audi alteram partem. The merchant 
need not be alarmed for his trade, for trade 
cannot be carried on without ſtock, and 
ſtocks the Iriſh have not; and if they had, 
they have neither the habits, nor the know - 
ledge of commerce. No ſenſible alteration 
can poſſibly happen for this generation, un- 
leſs our merchants ſhould open warehouſes 
in the Iriſh - ports, and then they would 
profit themſelves without injuring their na- 
tive country. This method is already 
adopted in the linen trade of Ireland, which 
owes much of its ſucceſs to the Engliſh 
capitals which are embarked in it. One 
would- think that: political, wiſdom might, 
at this day, be old enough among us to 
be convinced that no trade can be over- 
ſtocked in a free country, if all the de- 
5; partments are fitly arranged. Trade be- 
gets trade, as merchant begets merchant; 
arts produce arts, and inventions pullulate 
from inventions. There will be room 
enough, at all times, for the full exerciſe 
439 — of 
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of all the induſtry of both countries; with 
cout any claſhing. The fiſheries, the carry- 
ing buſineſs, &c. ate all open and mono- 
polized by the Dutch. Does London thrive 
the les, becauſe Liverpoot and Glaſgow 
grow; wealthy? Miſtaken maxims, and 
ſelfiſn policies ſo mix themſelves in public 


councils, that the mhſt certain and: weighty: | 


intereſts of the community are frequently, 
ſacrificed-to the moſt e and trivial 
private advantages. „ einn zi 9341 
Biriniogham and Sheffield may esp "Y 
cure upon their ſinoky pillows ; for Ire 
land imporis her coals from England and, 
therefore; will not heat a furnace more for 
half a century, though an union ſhomd take 
place ta- morrow. They need not fear being 
underſold, though the Iriſh-at preſent drag 
an 2 miſerable life upon potatoes. They 
ſhould conſider, that their Vulcanian ſons 
could mot fubſiſt upon ſuch ſpare and meagre 
diet. If Ireland, or any part of it, ſhould: 
ever ply the anvil, her Cyc/ops muſt live 
ke thoſe of 8 the ſledge muſt be 
wielded by force of beef and pudding. 
Brought upon a level. in the article of ſub- 
| e there is no reaſon why ſhe: ſhould 
we: - 3 
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ſupplant. them, but every reaſon to the 
contrary... It is demonſtrable, and it has 
been demonſtrated by Dr. Tucker, that a 
poor nation can never, carry away: from a 
rich one, thoſe manufactures, the cheapneſs 
of which depends chiefly on large capitals, 
and complicated machinery. The Scotch 
live not more expenſively than the Iriſh, yet 
experience proves that no Engliſh manu- 
facture has been injured. Ne e 
tion ſince the union. ibs £84 
The only manufacture now - +robibated, 
which could in a ſhort time avail the Iriſh, 
is that of coarſe woollen drapery, which 
we have already ſhe w would be the moſt 
ſure buttreſs, and firm ſupport of England's 
declining trade in that artiele; as will- be 
made ſtill more evident by what we are 
going to ſay in anſwer to the eons of 
the farmers, and their landlords. 2 
The one thinks that he. a 1 
price of his grain, and the other of his 
lands, by diſcouraging. Iriſh agriculture; 
but they ſhould at the ſame time conſider 
that trade is the ſource of the high value both 
of lands and proviſions. Whatever promotes 


the general trade * A country, raiſes the 


price 


1 


* Pay © 
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price of lands by the greater demand for 
its produce, and conſequent influx of caſh. 
The granting this country a liberty of ex- | 
porting-grain at all times, would more con- 
tribute to raiſe the rate of lands, by an 
increaſe of commerce, than to lower them 
by diminiſhing the price of their pro- 
ductions. The abundance of proviſions 
permits the manufacturer to ſell his fabricks 
cheap abroad; and a multiplication of con- 
ſumers —_—— the farmer to ol his rent- 
at homie. very 5 

— W of the 5 40 of life 
is the laſt thing to be dteaded in a manu- 
facturing and trading country. The Hol- 
lander ſees this, and therefore ſets no bar 
againſt the importation of proviſions,” come 
from whence they may. And therefore, 
never feeling ſcarcity, he is ever able to 

underſell his neighbours. The high rate of 
proviſions abridges the conſumption of ma- 
nufactures, and of courſe beggars the ma- 
nufacturer. Accordingly we may every 
day perceive an increaſing poverty among 
our labourers, journeymen, and lower me- 
chanicks; who muit therefore migrate into 
other countries, where the means of living 
4 are 
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are more eaſily earned. Whether the de- 
creaſe of our lower people proceeds from 
this or other cauſes, the fact is, that the 
dearneſs of proviſions has been the com- 
plaint for ſeveral years paſt. As a remedy 
for this evil, ought not/theſe idle hands to 
be employed? By encoutaging Iriſh agri- 
culture; we ſhall have more convenient 
ſupplies for our manufacturers than from 
America; and whilſt we are repairing the 
waſtes made by paſturage here, we ſhall be 
filling up the gap ere in our numbers " 
home. e 0 ' 
But our political objector: is „ in to the 
- widwerel, And he argues from the remote 
ſources of ancient hiſtory, . He tells you 
that the Roman conſtitution was impaired 
by the incorporation of the Italian States, 
and deſtroyed by the enfranchiſement of 
their other conqueſts. Now, thoagh the 
empire did decline after the laſt of theſe 
Kras, it does not follow that its declenſion 
| proceeded from that Oy; but from . 
uſe of foreign mercenarie. 
Beſides, the union of the States b in Traly, 
band out of it, are ſeparate queſtions 3 'nei- 
| * of which * pfl to the caſe in 


point, 
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point, as the learned muſt eafily ſee, The 
empire became a body too unwieldy for the 
government of one head, and was overſet, 
not by foreign voters, but by foreign armies. 
Had Italy borne a larger proportion to its 
conqueſts, it would have been much ſafer, as 
it would have had more internal ſtrength to 
command obedience. The vicinity of Ire- 
land makes me conſider it, in a political 
view, as part of Britain, the junction of 
which would increaſe the power of the latter 
to govern its foreign dependencies. 
The giving the right of Roman citizens 
to foreigners, no doubt was ſufficient to 
overturn the balance of power in the little 
republic of Rome; but the republic of 
Rome, and the Roman empire are very 
different objects. When Rome and its con- 
queſts were under the government of one 
man, its ſecurity depended on the firm 
_ union of its European territories. The 
want of this union divided the eaſtern 
from the weſtern empire, and at length 
ſubdivided both into their original number 
of States. | | 
If à parallel is to be drawn between 
Rome and Britain, as to a union with 
A a 3 their 
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their dependencies, we ſhould conſider 
Ireland in relation to Britain, as one of the 
Italian States in reſpect to Rome; and 
America as the African and Aſiatick terri- 
tories, Yet I queſtion whether any juſt 
parallel can be drawn even this way; fo 
different are the manners of the people, and 
the ſpirit of antient and modern government, 
Be that, however, as it may, it cannot be 
conceived that a member from each county 
in Ireland, and from three or four of its beſt 
towns, with twelve or fourteen Iriſh peers, 
could endanger the liberties of England. 
Nay it is evident, that if the univerſal hap- 
pineſs of the people be the perfection of 
government, this meaſure ſeems abſolutely. 
neceſſary to complete our conſtitution. - For 
how can that aſſembly, whoſe deciſions re- 
gulate the whole, deliberate equitably on 
the intereſts of the ſeveral parts without in- 
formation ? And can information come with 
ſuch truth and propriety as fram repreſent- 
atives ? 
. As to popular objections, they are as in- 
hojee as they are nugatory, and therefore 1 
ſhall bid both them and you farewell. 


LET: 
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"2 Dublin, 


HAT. a tells aid commercial 

union of Great Britain and Ireland 
world be- mutually advantageous, I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, England, like an old 
merchant, by admitting a young one in part- 
nerſhip, would not only increaſe her capital, 
but would be caſed of much labour, to 
which ſhe is become unequal; and Ireland, 
asthe new one, would not only get cuſtomers, 
but knowledge and ability to apply her ca- 
pital to the beſt advantage. 

Yet the objections againſt the. 8 
are full as numerous in the meridian of 
Dublin, as in that of London. If a can- 
didate for any county were ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of favouring ſuch a deſtructive ſcheme, 
it would be ſufficient to defeat his election. 
It is hung up to the fearful multitude, as a 
bugbear, by ambitious men, who ſolemnly 
promiſe to uſe all their eloquence and inte- 
reſt againſt it. One would, however, think 
Were could be nothing ſo formidable to 

A | Ireland, 
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Ireland, in being inveſted with all the pri- 
vileges of old England. 
The people are induſtriouſſy miſled in 
their opinions on this ſubject. Every cor- 
porate town in the kingdom has the ruling 
and intereſted pariy to ſound the alarm; 
for as they would all loſe the right of re. 
turning members to parliament, and of 
courſe their conſequence, they repreſent 
every plan of i incorporation as pregnant with 


3 diſhonour and ruin. The firſt magiſtrate, 


aldermen, and burgeſſes, who ſhare the 
emoluments of the borough every eighth 
year, declaim loudly againſt it, at their my 
feaſts, and corporation dinners; 904 
The capital in all countries takes the lead 
in faſhions of every ſort ; and that it ſhould 
be the' faſhion to talk againſt a union in 
Dublin, is not vnnatural. Dublin is not 
like Cork, as you might ſuppoſe, zeity p. 
ported entirely by commerce; it is very 
much upheld by being the winter's reſidenco 
of people of — eſpecially during the 
ſeſſions of parliament. It would therefore 
be as popular to decry the waters at Bath, 
as to reeommend a union in Dublin. The 


fubje& is, however, ba Vie underſtood; 
; thay 
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that I ſhould not be amazed, if the whole 
body of woollen weavets,. - the very perſons 
who would be the firſt and greateſt gainers 
by the ſcheme, were to take up arms 
againſt the promoters of it. The news- 
papers. are generally ſtuffed with inflam- 
matory declamation againſt it; they lead 
the cry, and the reſt of the kingdom hark 
in, without looking farther, and thus con- 
found the intereſt of Dublin with the in- 
tereſts of Ireland, . | 
People accuſtomed to the pomp and pa- 
geantry of ſtate begin to value them, and be- 
come unwilling to part with them. IT here 
will be always 3 fond of mag- 
nificence, parade, and ſhow]; caſtle levees, 
caſtle. balls, and battle- ax- guards. When 
the Lord Lieutenant goes to give the royal 
aſſent to their bills, the ſtreets are lined 
with foot ſoldiers from the Caſtle to the 
Parliament · houſe, and a ſquadron of horſe 
eſcorts him, with all the other inſignia of 
royalty. A lady with whom I was fitting 
in a windew, to view the laſt of theſe ex- 
hibitions, ho not help aſking me in a 
fry of rxpliation,——roiſed perhaps by the 
| . * 
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trumpet and the drum, — Whether we had 
any thing like that in London? 
But the Iriſh are not ſingular in their at- 
tachment to ſuch matters. It was provided 
by a clauſe, added to the articles of the 
union of Scotland, that their crown and 
other regalia ſhould remain at Holyrood. 
houſe. And ſuch was the popular prejudice 
againſt the union, that while the treaty was 
in negociation at Edinburgh, 1t became ne- 
ceſſary to call in the army to protect the 
houſes and perſons of thoſe who were ſup- 
poſed to favour the meaſure, Yet every 
body knows that Scotland was the prin- 
cipal gainer by the bargain. Every pre- 
| Judice, except that of religion, prevails here 
that did there, but upon a worſe foun- 


dation. 
Let us, however, endeavour to anſwer 


the moſt weighty of thoſe objections raiſed 
by the Iriſh. They aſſert, that Ireland is 
already taxed higher than England, in pro- 
portion to her trade : one half of the na- 
tional income being carried off by pen- 
| ſioners and abſentees. And that, as ſhe 
Gold not reap any immediate advantages 
| from 
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from a free trade, ſhe would not be able to 
bear any additional revenue at preſent, By 
way of reply to the firſt of theſe objections, 
we muſt obſerve that Ireland is rather un- 
equally, than heavily taxed; for reſident 
gentlemen pay but litile, and abſentees pay 
nothing towards the expences of govern- 
ment. An equitable taxation, therefore, 
can only be expected from an Mins | 
with England 

- To the ſecond objection it any be an- 
ſwered, that no tax, except upon land, 
ſhould be levied, till Ireland ſhall have felt 
the commercial advantages of a union. It 
ſhould be conſidered that the Iriſh parlia- 
ment may at any time impoſe a land-tax, 
without ſtipulating for any compenſation, 
by enlargement of trade; and that the 
burden may be made to fall on the tenant 
alone ; whereas, if the tax were laid by the 
Britiſh parliament, care would be taken 
that it ſhould fall on ws . as in 
England. 

The drain from abſentees is the only 
plauſible argument that an Iriſhman, who 
means well to this country, can urge 
jpainſt a a union, Yet the additional EXPEN= 


diture 
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diture from thence would not be ſo great 
as is apprehended. At preſent, almoſt all 


the great incotnes are ſpent in England? 


mon of ſmall eſtates muſt live where the 
comforts of life are attainable. at a rate, 
ſuitable-to their rent- rolls. Abſenteeſhip 
would no otherwiſe affect Ireland, than it 
does the diſtant parts of England; which 
are now pretty much: deſerted for the town 
reſidence. But if commerce ſhould once 
get footing, it would be here as in Eng- 
land; the abſence of the gentry walk 
not be ſo much regretted. ' 

a . act is wrh 
ployment given to labourers by reſident 
gentlemen, is a grand object; but if the 
country had the benefits of tillage and ma- 
nufacture, it would ſcarcely be deemed an 
object at all. For ſuppoſe that a gentle- 
man's park of five hundred, or a thouſand 
acres, were poſſeſſed by fifty, or a hundred 
families of induſtrious ſpinners and weavers,: 
would not the community be profited ? In 
one caſe ten or twenty idle ſervants are ſup- 
ported, in the other ſeveral hundreds of 
uſeful mechanicks, A gentleman. of two 
my e | 2 — 
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or three thouſand pounds a year, will pto- 
bably not ſpend: half his ineome in his 
country reſidenece; and of what is ſpent 
there, how ſmall a a proportion i is laid out 
on the products of Ireland? The butler 
wears Engliſh cloth, as well as the maſter 
and his ſons; and it is well if the lady of 
the houſe content herſelf with Engliſh ma- 
nufaQures'; ſhe and her daughters are pro- 
bably dreſſed in French filks. It is per- 
fectly indifferent whether Engliſh woollen, 
or Iriſh linen, is worn in England or Ire- 
land; ſo that in the article of dreſs, Ire- 
land only avails itſelf of the liveries; and as 
to the table, ſhe only furniſhes the neceſ- 
ſaries of life; all the reſt are foreign 
luxuries, tea, ſugar, ſpices, wines, &c. &c. 
From the neceſſaries of life, no great ad- 
vantage is received by the neighbourhood ; 
the ground, however, which produces 
them might, as I have ſhewn, be very 
uſefully employed. It is not bere as in 
England, where they depend on the next 
market for their meat; here are no fleſh 
markets, except in their beſt towns; every 
reſident gentleman is obliged to kill his 6 own 
beef and mutton. 


| 1 | Do 
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Do not be ſurpriſed; when 1 tell you 
there are ſo few markets; for where there 
are few buyers, there will be but few ſellers : 
nor ſuppoſe that if the gentry did reſide here 
there would be markets; there might be a 
butcher who would undertake to ſupply 
three or four gentlemen in a neighbour- 
hood, but this would no more make a 
market, than the conſumption of their 
liveries would create the weaving of wool. 
Nothing but wealth diffuſed by manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and commerce, can pro- 
duce a regular ſupply of proviſions in coun- 
try towns. The demeſnes of the lords and 
ſquires, well peopled with induſtrious me- 
chanicks, ſubſiſting by free trade, would 
more contribute to the markets, and othet 
good national purpoſes, than the reſidence 
of them and all the eee ten times 
told. | | nd 
It ſhould be ee ar, 4 mere cir- 
culation of caſh can ſcarcely be reckoned 
beneficial to a country, but ſuch a circula- 
tion as produces induſtry, Money, if it 
generates idleneſs, is an evil, not a good, 


The filver of Peru, and the gold of Mexico, 


have not made * rich, becauſe they 
93 
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did not make her induſtrious. An influx 
of money, from the reſidence of gentry, 
is ſeldom; of important uſe; nay, I ſhould 
imagine that it frequently does harm; for 
it creates a certain number of retainers and 
publicans, who depend on, that alone for 
their . which being withdrawn, they. 
are reduced to helpleſs indigence. Accord- 
ingly, we in general find more beggary near 
the habitations of the Seat chan elſe- 
where. : 

No town was ever „ 1 a bk 
the money ſpent does not at all compenſate, 
for the idleneſs and debauchery it produces 
among the lower people. A town may 
ſubſiſt, but can never grow wealthy by let-. 


ting of lodgings. If the {prings were to 
dry, up, Bath would return to its original 


nothingneſs. It would not be ſo with, 
Dublin, upon the event of a union, bes, 
cauſe ſhe has other reſources than mere 


letting of lodgings : : ſhe would continue to. 


be a conſiderable trading city; and the ſeat 


of government, and of the courts of juſtice. 
At preſent the centre of national amuſe- 
ments, it would ſtill take the lead, in all 
the mem arts. Other towns would im- 


Prove, 
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prove, but it ee not "decline," 1 argue 
A tan off | 
A free and aq Scxperfarieiedtc 
ſo increafe the demands for Dublin manu- 
factures, that it would be the firſt place itt 
the kingdom to feel che advantages of an 
open ſea. The intereſts of the comber, the 
ſpinner, the weaver, the dyer, the preſſer, 
the clothier, would more than 'cotititetba- 
lance the loſſes of the milliner, the taylor, 
and the hair-dreſſer. The very trade of 
aplinc, whieh are ſo univerſally prized, 
would become ptodigious. Beſides, the 
filk manufacture, which is ſolely confined 
to Dublin, would Don flouriſh; and the 
city would become à ſchool, to which they 
would flock from all other parts of the 
kingdom for inſtruction in the. principles of 
the mechanick and commercial arts. And 
there would be no danger of overſtocking 
the ſeveral branches with _Aftiſctis 2 at 

8 e of 10 <3! 
There is one objedtion nin behind, which 
being the only one common both to the 
Engliſh and the Iriſh, deſerves particular 
notice. They generally agree, that as the 
_ manufacture meets with ſufficient en- 
 conragement, 


eonitageimante; it 8 ſuffice — . 


all the idle hinds in the kingdom. But 


this objection, though plauſible, can have 
but little 3 with pri under 


wy can never oo — but whats there 
is a plentiful ſupply of fuel; and though 
Ireland does i in ſome places ſuperabound 
with peat, yet I am told that about half 
the kingdom is deſtitute of it. 80 that 
however diſagreeable the bogs of Ireland 
may appear, they are the prime ſources of 
its wealth, for without them the linen ma- 
nuf ure could not fo much as exiſt. 


ſo thriving, as to export two millions value 
yearly, is by no means co-extended' with 
its turf-bogs; and farther,” it never can be 
carried, except where coal is in great abun- 
dance. It muſt be obſerved, that there are 


other requiſites beſide fuel, and flax, and 


ſpinners, and weavers; the laſt hand is to 
be put to it by the bleacher. The bleacher 


cannot work without water, and falls of 
water, which are rarely to be met with, 
except in billy countries: near the one half 


of Ireland i is ſaid to be level ; conſequently, 
| B b | the 


The linen trade, though in a Cvntition 


5 2 
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the linen manufacture can never he tho- 
roughly: eſtabliſbeſl in above. one half 
the kingdom: and therefore, witheut the 
freedom of working ap-her'own wool; be 
miſt; roman, as it were, paraly: ; 
de;!:: 533971 * Ire 2 170 0? Free 23 x9 2227; 
But it would be well if one: half. were 
employed; : for in diſteicts ſuſceptible of 
the! buſineſs, it is ſtill in its infancy, 
Nr. Dobbs, a writer of this country, com- 
putes, that in the year 1731. not, ahoye five 
counties were embarked. i in making linens. 
Let us ſuppoſe that there; are nw eight, 
and even then it will be ane 
one-fourth of the Whole. 
From this. view, one can ſcarce help. up- 
Hasan theſe: people fon their tardy pro- 
greſs im this trade. I have frequendly-done 
ſo from the impulſe of feeling, but now 
corrett myſelf by confideting how Wucht 
has been done, and how difficult it is to 
eradicate old habits, and, acquire new ones. 
At the concluſion of laſt war, this king- 
dbme was in a more flouriſhing: condition 
than at preſent. The high rents raiſed ſuch 
a ſpirit of diſcontent, that ever ſince; the 
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peate, ſo advantageous to America, they 
have been migrating thither, in ſuch num⸗ 
bers, that the price of lands is ſaid to Have 


fallen near a third. The expotts of linen 


too have decreaſed in the ſamè proportion, 


the emigrants being moſtly weavers! For 


tne two laſt years, indeed, the diſtutbanees 
in America having checked this roving diſ- 
poſition, the trade has revived, and the 
rents have riſen. But how muſt both 


for ever languiſh, if upon the reſettlement 
of affairs; America ſhould improve het civit 


conſtitution? 

This, and every other eonfideration; 
ſhould make us think betimes of putting 
this country upon ſuch a footing, that it 
may turn out to our greateſt advantage, by 


letting every quarter of it exerciſe a trade 


beſt ſuited to its local circumſtances, and 
by preventing it from waſting its days in 

the ſombrous gloom of unjoyous indolence, 
and under all the. pteſſures of hopeleſs and 
unpitied' poverty. And it ſhould be the 
policy of every Iriſh patriot, inſtead of 
oppoſing, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to 


effect an incorporation of the two ng 


doms. | 
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n 1 indeed rather a matter dt. ſur- 
priſe, that government has not long ago 
interpoſed to make it palatable to both 
nations. For, however prejudiees may 
prevail on both ſides, right reaſon and 
ſelf-intereſt ſhould direct all parties to 
bring it about as ſoon as poſſible; that 
ſo valuable a part of the empire may be- 
come as famous for arts and induſtry, as it 
is now infamous for the want of them; 
and that thus loſing its evil habits, and its 
very name, it be no more Ireland, but Weſt 
England, or Little Britain, and that the ſtile 
of een be Britanniarum Rex. 


a, E T T E R XXVII. 19 


bolt. 


7 OUR news-papers Perg krone us all. 
into a panick: They would make us 
believe that a fort of plague | is raging in 
London, as well as in Paris. The good 
people here expect that it will be their 
turn next; for, they ſay, they feel every 
malady which affects England; flattering | 


themſelves at the ſame time, that it loſes 
much 


KT. . vs 
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much of its virulence in croffing the 
channel. 1 5 

But let them ſay what they will about 
the malignity of infection degenerating be- 
fore it reaches them, I am perſuaded that 
this influenza, which they call the tail of 
an eaſtern plague, has already plumed igang: 
a hearſe in this weſtern iſle. 5 

A book put into my hand, ſhe ws lie 
the return of this diſorder, if not periodical, 
is at leaſt frequent ; for it appeared no leſs 


; 


than four times during the forty years pre- 
ceding this publication. The faculty are 
much indebted to the labours of the in- 


duſtrious author, whoſe name is Rutty, ' 
He was the firſt who methodized a hiſtory ' 
of the mineral waters of Ireland; and who 
gave hiſtories of the weather, ſeaſons, and 


diſeaſes of Dublin; with a comparative 


view of the climate of Ireland, England, 
and other countries. | 
His obſervations are made on the forty 


years immediately preceding 1770, and he 


grafts them upon an eſtimate of the num 


bers which died in Dublin, of each diſ- 
order, during the antecedent period of forty 
B b 3 years, 


. 
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years, which he took from Dr. Brian Ro- 
binſon, a name, like that of Helſham, ce- 
lebrated in this country for Phylcat, 10 
mathematical knowledge. 

From the facts laid down in his compa- 
rative view, he infers that the general ſtate of 
the climate, and diſeaſes of Ireland, are pret- 
ty much the ſame as that of England, — 
with this difference, that neither heat nor cold 
are in ſuch extremes here as there; which 
he accounts for from the ſituation of - Ire- 
land being farther out in the ocean, and from 
its neater approach to the vapours waſted 
upon the wings of the W. and 8. W. eſpe- 
cially the former, which he ſhews, from 
the diaries, are more. frequent here than in 


England. | 
From hence he deduces the Glubrity of 


the climate of Ireland, —he ſhews alſo 
from the fact, that the inhabitants are ag 
healthy, and extend the term of life as long 
as any other people, He confeſſes that 
this country has not unjuſtly acquired the 
appellation of Matula Jovis, from its re- 
dundant moiſture ; yet he holds it to be an 
error, that a humid atmoſphere is inimical 

| „ to 
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to longevity. Though, ſays he, we live 
in a conſtant Golneune woporis,/ yet the mtiſ- 


ture and temperate quality of the air ret 


great advantage to us. For it not onhy ſt- 


cures us from the pernicious effects of heat 


and dtou ght, but it likewiſe: defends us 
from the ill effects of exceſſive cold and 


dryneſs; all hich are productive of more 


acute, and violemly inflammatory diſorders 


than ate found here; as appears from re- 


peated obſervations. The watery vapour 
ſerve in ſome meaſure to correct the oriſping 


and drying quality of E. N. and N. E. 


winds, and at the ſame time yield a con- 
ſtant fomentation to the fibres, and being 


imbäbed 2 the cutaneous pores, dilete hs 


. * * 
; 1 5 — 1 
— 


In eee of P Gene he ob- 
ſerves, that the malignity of all epidemic 


diſeaſes, which originate eaſtward, is mi- 
tigated here; there being ſometbing in the 
ſtate of the air which reſiſts the propa- 
gation of diſeaſes, as well as of poiſonous 
animals; and that the plague, which did 


ſo often and ſo cruelly infeſt England, was. 


wonderfully rare in Ireland. 
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He ſhews that the weather 3 is more va- 
riable, and the changes more ſudden, than 
in other countries; yet he argues, that 
theſe changes are not ſo conſiderable, nor 
ſo prejudicial to health, as the daily changes 
in warmer climates, Fahrenheit's thermo 
meter never varies in the year more than 
from twenty · ſeven to ſeventy-five degrees; 
whereas; in South Carolina, a difference of 
30 degrees i in twenty-four! hours, has ſome- 
times been abſerved; the range of varia. 


tion there being 83 degrees. 
Hie lays down a table of the e 


beat of the ſesſdbs in, London and Dublin, 
En 8 apes curious KOFI ods B. 


ee „ Pell, | 
Winter, 1. 0 % eie gy 3 f 
Spring, 3.00 Nee „ IgG?) 
8 . Ants; * 3 
Autumn, 3.bo 450 | . 
707 ee gage 


From this greater warmth of air than is 
common in ſo northern a fituation, he ac, 
counts for the perſpiration of the human 


mY being grower in Ireland than in Eng- 
land, 
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land, and nearly as great in; Cork a8 in 


Italy; as it appears to be from the 
following medium eſtimate for the yours 


29094 yl 0444: 5144), W in 360 
Dublin, ba; F 
ow „ Cork; 75472. | 
1 | England, 0.817 


Italy, * 8 , e e 

| vis a review of adit bills of mortality 

for forty years in Dublin, he ſhews that the 
number of perſons buried was remarkably 
greateſt in dry years. All which, he ſays, 
is agreeable to Wintringham's obſervations 
of the moiſt ſeaſons being more natural and 
healthful in England. From -the concur- 
ring teſtimonies of the late Engliſh writers, 
compared with fimilar obſervations made 
here, it appears, that the ſeaſons, wherein 

the Aygrometer was moſt ſenſibly ſhortened, 
were: remarkably free from all epidemic 
diſeaſes ; and that ſtorms, the uſual conco- 
mitants of rain, are alſo found, in both 
places, to be attended with more health, 
and leſs ſickneſs, than calm weather; as 
diſſipating the vapours, which by Nagano 


"OR prove OI: . 
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| He does not deny but 8 nn 

| ener rains, and moiſture, are alf 
unwheleſome; and he admits that three 
out of four, in a long ſeries of ſuch years, 


turn out epidemick and mortal; but then 


he argues, that they have this effect, not 
primarily, but conſequentially, as they cor- 

rope and ſpoil the fruits of the earth. 
As theſe conclufions are all drawn from 
experience, that great baffler of ſpeculation, 
they ſeem very ſatisfactory. And what 
wonderfully corroborates them is, that 


from the obſervations made on the water- _ 


men of London and Holland, it appears, 
that this claſs of men, though perpetually 
inhaling aqueous humours, are as remark. 
able for health and longevity as any other 
people in the countries to which 1 8 be. 
| long. 3 1 
Thoſe. bogs bw Hielagd: is in 
ſome places overgrown, are not injurious 
to health, as is commonly imagined : the 
watery exhalations from them are neither 
ſo abundant, nor ſo noxious, as thoſe from 
marſhes; which become prejudicial from 
the various animal ane a ſubſtances, 
8 which 
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which. are left $01, putgify;{ aß ſoon; as; the 
waters gte exhaled by then, During 
the, ovexflawing.pf tha Nile, Beypt io com: 
paratiycly healthy; hegt waters ſuhr 
fide, putrefaſtion taken Plage, end: the 
plague returhs. Bags 31g hot, as one might 
ſuppoſe from their blachneſs, maſſes of 
putrefactionʒ but on ia eontrary, they are 
of ſuch, a texture, ag to reſiſt putrefaction 
above any other ſubſtance we know: ef. 1 
have ſeen a ſhoe, all of onę piece of leather, 
very neatly ſtitched, taken out of a bog 
ſome years. 380, yet enticely. freſh ;—from 
the very faſhion, of which there is ſcarce 
room to doubt that. it hag lain there ſome | 
centuries,, I have ſeen butter called rouſtin, 

which had been hid in bollowed trunks 
of trees ſo long, that it was become hard, 


and almoſt friable, yet pot devoid of unctu- 


ofity. That the length of time it had been 
buried was very great, we learn from the 
depth of the bog, which was ten feet, that 
had grown over it, But the common phæ- 
nomenon of timber- trees dug out of theſt 
bogs, not only ſound, but alſo ſo embalmed 
as after wards to defy the injuries of time, 
frmanſtrates the antiſeptic quality of them. 

That 
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That pair of hor of the mooſe Jeb 
which you ſee in the Britiſh' Maſeum, 
and by the way, L have here ſeen a pait 
much larger, —mult have lait many cen - 
tuties in a bog; for the Iriſh hiſtories do 
'reco nize the exiſtence of was animal 

whereon they grew. e 

They tell me that Hadith volles ave; 
in many places] been dug tp; incruſted 
ſome feet high with this "fabltanc and 
yet entire. A eaſe in point is reported in 
the Philoſophical Tranſictions, No. 434. 
which is briefly fly this. — —«''Two perſons loſt 
ina great ſnow on n the Moor of Derbyſhire, 
January 14th, 1674, and not being found 
until the 3d of May following, they then 
ſmelt ſo Rei: that the coroner ordered 
hem to be buried on the ſpot. —They lay 
in the peat-moſs' twenty-eight years nine 
months, - when ſome countrymen having 
obſerved the extraordinary quality of this 
kind of ſoil, in preſerving dead bodies from 
corruption, were curious enough to open 
the ground, to ſee if theſe perſons had been 
ſo preſerved, and found them no way al- 
tered; the colour of their ſkin being fair, 
and natural, TP their fleſh ſoft as that of 
perſons 
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perſons newly dead. They were after 
wards expoſed to ſight twenty years, though 
they were much changed in that time, by 
being ſo often uncovered. In the year 
1716, Dr. Bourne of Cheſterfield' was there, 
who gave this account of the ſtate they 
were then in} viz. the man perfect, bis 
beard ſtrong, and about one-fourth of an 
inch long, the hair of his head ſhort, his 
ſlein hard, and of a tanned leather colour; 
he had on a broad cloth coat, which he 
tried to tear a ſkirt off, but could not. 


Dr. Balguy, who communicated this ac. 5 


count, after enumerating other particulars, 
concludes by faying,—the'thing i is very e 
markable, as there are no means, I believe, 
of preſerving dead bodies fo well. 
I bave, in the above accounts, always RI 
luded to the growth of theſe bogs, as a 


known thing. Their growth, however, is 


variable in different places, from the variety 
of conditions in the ſituation, ſoil, humi- 
dity, and quantity of vegetable food in 
ſome Places it is very rapid, in others vety 
ſlow; and therefore their altitudes cannot 
afford any certain meaſure of time. I hawe 
been at ſome pains to learn their theory, and 


I flat · 
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| 1 flatter. myſelf Tram ia Poſtelon of ite 


But, 28 I fanoy vou have got en | 
them, -hall'nef tetempt to explain it; alt 
I, ſhall, venture . pronounce of them is, 
that they arg Vrgetable accretions; If thoſs 
who; argue from definition ſticuld aſk me; 
Are they organized bedics-?-I ſhould anſwery 
chat they are ash ſo, as many fungous 
ſubſtances we, ſee growing on trees, and 
elſewhere. But be this as it may, the ſtate 

of the atmoſphere is ſo far ftom being in- 
jured, that it ſeemns to be meliotated by ſuch: 
maſſes; of vegetation. Since, according to 
Dr. Prieftley's. theory, the vegetable erea - 
tion, inſtead of vitiating the ait, teverſes 
the effect of breathing. and of animal and 

vegetable 6 pute faction, reſtoring to putrid 
ain its original and vital purity. It ſeems a 
moſt rational ſyſtem, that as putrid matter - 
Yields. food for the roots of plants, ſo pu- 


| trid ait ſhould afford-nburiſhnitat for their 


leaves x which iahale the'taivited particles 


and keep the neee ä * 
| wholeſome. 81 Þ 1550 8 > 


In the mahfacbunng 3 of: ihe 
north, I am told peat fuel is berome ſo 


reer that Ry lets from ive to eight 5 
guineas 
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 guingas an acre,” In ſome places e 
ſo eradicated, that there does not 
trace of them; the ground. being now con- 
verted into rich;meadows, or ſweet paſtured. 
This explains what hiſtory delivers of our 


own county, that it Was once oberen 


with: bog : Herodian reports that one half 
of England was full of them, and that the; 
ame en their ein; draining: 
them. 5 * 322 

If we © 06700 tink 3 we: ade 
conclude," that Ireland was not originally; 
| 7 to England, either in the fertility- 
of the ſoil, or ſalubrity of the climate. 
Tacitus ſays; there is very little difference, 
Oroſius, that Ireland is leſs in extent than 
Britain, but more happy in the temperature 
of the air and ſoil.—Iſidore and Bede ſpeak: 
to the ſame purpoſe. Cox, an | Engliſh 
writer of: the laſt century, whoſe hiſtory 
diſcovers violent prejudices againſt the na- 
tion, has theſe words: * that Ireland is 


healthier than England, may be argued 


hence, that ſeldom any peſtilential diſeaſe 
rages there, and no part of that kingdom 
is ſo un W as the fan of e 

| | 43189 Lincoln, 
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dreds of Eſſex, and the wilds of Kent.“ 
I have ſeen an eceleſſaſtical conſtitution” 
of Canterbury, diſpenſing with the no 
reſidence of the clergy, on account of the 
unwholeſome damps of that dioceſe. And 
I have it from a conieurrence of teſtimonies, 
that the poor, who go over from this coun- 
tty yearly, to work at harveſt in England, 
are generally ſeized with agues; which are 
| very” infrequent ' in any part of Ireland. 
The reaſon of which 1' conceive to be, 
there are here no conſiderable ttacts of 
level marſhy ground, the lands being gene- 
rally diverſified with hill and dale, and fucks 
of them as are flat are not ſwampy, but 
of aigravelly bibulous ſoil; ſo that aſter 
rain is over, there is ſcarce à veſtige of ĩt 
to be ſeen in moſt places. What we call 
clay cheek is'moſt- rare, as far as I have 
obſerved. And we have ſeen that winds 
purify the air, by keeping it in almoſt per- 
petual motion, and by removing thoſe nox- 
ious vapours that impregnate a ſtagnant at- 


moſphere. Winds are infrequent in flat 
0 of | 


ELLIS 4 


| countries, mountains being we ſouro 
rivers, and the parent of ſtorms, © _ 
1 . | Thoſ 
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| Thoſe ſudden changes, and * 
2 which render this climate ſo diſ- 
agteeable to our feelings, are nevertheleſs 
the agents which purge and refine the air. 
We make the ſame complaints of our own 
climate, but this is ſtill more mutable. 
The atmoſphere is generally clearer in cold 


weather than in hot, and it is obſervable, 


that the dryneſs of air is ſooner effected by 
the action of the wind, than of the ſun; 
for the ſun exhales vapour, but does not 
diſſipate it; whereas, if the winds raiſe 


moiſture, they alſo diſpel it, Accordingly, 5 


fogs are more rare in billy than ſevel coun- 
tries. 1 never faw any thing like a fog, 
during my tour u the country parts 
of Feng. 
Humida 7 Ieitia & hyemes rate rde, 
was the precept of Virgil. Here he would 
have found both; where neither the ſcorch- 
ing heats of Cancer drive men to the ſhade, 
nor the piercing colds of Capricorn compel 
them to the fire. But had the poet lived in 
Ireland, he would not have prayed for a wet 
Summer; for the hiſtory of this climate 
gives almoſt quotidian ſhowers, for two 


months after the ſun has paſſed the Sum- 


c mer 
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mer tropic. This muſt retard vegetatidn, 
and by combining this cauſe with that of 
the greater heat of England in Spring and 
Summer, may we account for the ſeaſons 


being ſo much later here than there. For 


as to latitude, that can make no great dif- 


ference, part of the county of Cork being 
more ſouthward than London, and no part 


of Ireland being ſo northerly as ſome parts 


of England. But if the Spring does not 
ſet in ſo early, the Autumn tarries propor- 
tionably later; if the trees do not bud ſo 
ſoon, the leaves ſtick on longer; in Novem- 


ber, not October, is the fall of the leaf. 


The reaſon of all which is evident from 
the table of the different degrees of heat 
and cold in the two kingdoms, in the ſame 


ſeaſons; the ſuperior heat of Ireland in 
Autumn and Winter, being more than a 


counterbalance for the greater heat of 


England in Spring and Summer. 


Upon the whole, from what I have TY 
heard, and ſeen, I muſt join iſſue with Cam- 
brenſis, that Nature has looked with a 


more favourable eye than uſual upon this 


kingdom of the Zephyrs.” And if a 
ſpirit 0 of induſtry could be infuſed into the 


people, | 
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people, by a juſt policy, their country 
would not be inferior to any other on the 
globe, under the ſame parallel. Till with- 
in the laſt century, there being a perpetual 
warfare between the native and the laſt 
| comer, it became the barbarous policy of 
the times to encourage, inſtead of reſtrain- 
ing, thegrowth of bogs, Theſe ſtopped the 
progreſs of the Engliſh, and ſerved as for- 
treſſes for their own habitations. And by 
thus conſulting each his private ſafety, 
they abandoned that of the public. Dum 
Anguli pugnant univerſi vincuntur, is the 
remark of Tacitus on the like conduct of 

the Britons; for they, as well as the Gauls 
and Germans, betook themſelves to their 
paludes, bogs, or fens, as a refuge to ſhelter 
themſelves from the conquering Romans. 
Similar cauſes muſt ever produce ſimilar 
effects. Wherever a ſavage people are in- 
vaded and worſted, they will retire to their 
only faſtnefſes, bogs or mountains, and 
there prefer barbariſm and wretchedneſs, to 
civility and abundance. Such is the in- 
born love of liberty! Bogs are, however, 
in my eye, a certain badge of ſlavery. Ba- 


tavia was the moſt marſhy, and boggy part 
Cc 2 W * 
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of Europe, till ſhe ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke ; England, after all the Romans had 
done and taught, continued in many places 
in her original ſtate, till the alienation laws 
of Henry VII. Theſe diffuſed landed pro- 
perty, and created a yeomanry, who ſoon 
aſſerted that charter of equality, and con- 
ſequent independence, to which Nature had 
originally entitled them, and where with the 
ſpirit of their laws had now inveſted them. 
When each man could enjoy the fruit of 


his own labours, and tranſmit it to his ſon; 


when the poor and oppreſſed vaſſal became 
the thriving happy tenant; then, and not till 
then, England became what her and fan- 
cy's darling child deſcribes, © another Eden, 
A — Adieu. 


LET TE R Wix 


Dublin. | 
_ would, 3 be difficult to aſſign 


any reaſon, a priori, for that property in 
the climate of Ireland ſo baneful to 
poiſonous animals. One might conjecture 
that the ſame temperature, which is un- 
fritiendly 
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friendly ta the orange and the vine; may be 
the agent which kills the adder, the toad, 
and the male. But this reaſoning would 


not apply to Crete; and Crete, they i, has 


the ſame property. 


Cui 1 & melics rerum naſcentium origo, 
Jus commune dedit cum Creta, altrice tonantis, 
Noxia ne noſtris diffundant ſibila in oris. 


It would be equally difficult perhaps to 
determine, admitting the fact, whether, and 


how far, climate has any effect in mollifying 


the myſcular ſyſtem, and producing that 
pliability of limbs, and activity of body, 
which has ee ee the Iriſh nation *. 
It ſeems, however, not unphiloſophical to 
ſuppoſe, that, as the operations of the in- 
tellect depend ſo intimately on the texture 


of the brain, the ſame organization which 
generates agility of body, may conduce to 


a correſponding vivacity of mind. 


Atque uno verbo dicam five Ternes feecunditatem, five 


maris & portuum opportynitatem, five incolas reſpicias qui 
bellicaſi ſunt, ingenioſi, corporum lineamentis conſpicui, 


mirifica carnis mollitie, & propter m:ſculcrum teneritatem agi- 
litate incredibili ; a multis dotibus ita fælix eſt inſula ut non 


male dixerit Gyraldus, naturam hoc Zephyri regnum beniguiori 


oculo reſpexifſe, Cambden. | 
CEN But 
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But be this theory applicable to the Iriſh 
or not, it muſt be admitted that there was 
a time, when they poſſeſſed a greater ſhare 
of learning than any other nation in the 
welt. This we muſt allow, if we give any 
credit to hiſtory; I do not mean that writ- 
ten by the Iciſh themſelves, but that ſup- 

orted by the concurring teſtimony of fo- 
reign writers. Bede ſpeaks of Ireland, as 
the great mart of literature, to which they 
reſorted from all parts of Europe, Cam- 
den ſays, it abounded with men of ſplen- 
did genius in the ages when literature 
was rejected every where elſe; that it is 
frequently related by our writers, in praiſe 
of a perſon' s education, Anitndattr” eſt ad 

diſciplinam in Hiberniam. Et in Sulgeni vita 
gui ante ſexcentos annos floruit legitur, 


Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi _ 
| Ivit ad Hibernas, ſophia mirabili Claros, 


It was not therefore without ſufficient 
reaſon that the younger Scaliger ſays, © Du 
temps de Charlemagne & 200 ans apres 
omnes fere docti etoĩent d' Irlande.“ 

As Ireland got the appellation of Sacra, 


from its ante- venefic property, ſo it got that 
8 of 
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of Sancta, from its being the nurſing mo- 
ther of many learned and pious men. No 
they affect to call it Inſula ſacro-ſanfa. 
According to Camden and o hers, Luxieu 
Abbey in Burgundy, Roby in Italy, Witzburg 
in Frankland, St. Gall in Switzerland, 
 Malmſbury and Lindisfern in England, and 
Jona, or Hy, in Scotland, were founded 
by Iriſh Monks. Bede relates, that Of- 
wald, the Anglo-Saxon king, applied to 
Ireland for learned men to inſtruct his people 
in the principles of chriſtianity. And Ra- 
pin has this remarkable obſervation:— It 
is ſurpriſingly ſtrange that the converſion 
of the Engliſh ſhould be aſcribed to Auſtin, 


rather than to Aidin, to Finian, to Colman, 


to Cedd, to Diumna, to Furfeus, and other 
Iriſh or * Scots Monks, who undoubtedly 
laboured much more than he. But here 
lies the caſe; theſe laſt had not their or- 
ders from Rome, and therefore muſt not 
be allowed any aro in the glory of this 


work. 0 


Rapin makes the names Scots and Iriſh ſynonymous, for 
the reaſons we have ſhewn in our letter from Kildare, where 
theſe very Monks have been proved to be Scots of Ireland, 


Ce Ireland, 
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Irel and did not become abſolutely _e 
till after the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of it; 
and thence may we difcern the reaſon 
why the Pope was fo liberal in his gift of 
it to Henry IT. 

Jobn Scotus Eri ena * was the firſt who 
wrote againſt tranſubſtantiation, and the 
whole ſpirit of the church of Ireland mi- 
litated againſt the encroachments of papal 
tyranny, till a temporal dominion made 
them bow the neck to a ſpiritual yoke. 
I have ſeen a folio volume in five books by 
him, intitled De diuiſione nature, written 
in a ſtyle that would not be deſpiſed at this 
day. He muſt be diſtinguiſhed from Duns 
Scotus, who figured in the 13th century; 
and for the honour of whoſe birth, theſe 
three nations have contended as eagerly as 
the ſeven cities did about that of Homer, 

If you wiſh to ſee ſpecimens of Iriſh 
compoſition in the middle ages, I would 
refer you to Uſher's Sylloge epiſtolarum Hi- 
bernicarum, which will abundantly gratify 
your curioſity, and perhaps reward your 


pains, | The poems of Columb-cil, may 


Sirnamed Erigena, from the place of his birth being 


Ireland, 
perhaps 
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perhaps favour of monkifh. quaintneſs, but 
his proſe is roplete with ſound ſenſe, clothed 
in good Latin. He was of the blood royal 
of Ireland, the apoſtle of the Picts, and 
founder of the Abbey of Hy. PE: 

Virgilius, ſirnamed Solivagus, a native of 
Ireland, and biſhop of Saltzburg, muſt have 
been a man of more than ordinary erudi- 
tion, for the eighth century ; he ventured 
to aſſert the heretical do&rine of the Auti- 
podes, and of other planets beſides the earth: 
which his infallible holineſs thus interptets, 
—if Virgil maintains that there is another 
world, another ſun, another moon, and that 
this earth is round, ſo that there is another 
{ſky oppoſite to our ſky, and other men with 
their feet oppoſite to our feet, Anathema 
eflo. Galileo was not the firſt philoſopher 
whom the court of Rome threw into dark - 
neſs, for attempting to enlighten the wocld, 

The firſt profeſſors in the Univerſity of 
Paris were from Ireland, and they tell you, 
that our Alfred brought profeſſors to his 
newly- founded College of Oxford, from the 
ſame country, At this day, the patron 
faints of - ſeveral nations on the continent, 
are een to be Iriſh, Armagh is 

ſaid 
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faid to have had ſeveral thouſands of ſtu- 
dents at the ſame time; and there were 
other ſeats of learning not leſs famous. | 


Liſmore, long ſince the muſes darling ſeat, 
. Of piety and learning the retreat, 
Her alma mater ſhone as bright at noon, 

As Oxford, Cambridge, or the great Sorbonne. 
Time ſhifts the ſcene, — no longer now ſhe boaſts 
Her churches, colleges, and learned hoſts ; 

Nature, propitious to the favourite ſoil, 

| Reftored her loſſes by the birth of Boyle. | 


Centred in him, her antient glory ſhone, 
Who made all arts and ſciences his own. 


LETTER XI. 
Dublin, | 


F_avinG: ſomewhat prepared the way, 
I come at length to hazard thoſe con- 


jectures I promiſed, by way of anſwer to 
Spencer's queſtion ; how comes it then that 
they are fo unlearned fill, being fo old ſebo- 
lars? | 

The fond advocates for the honour of 
Ireland would perſuade us, that ſhe has en- 
joyed a degree of illumination equal to any 
other country on the face of the earth ; 


while David Hume ſays, that * the Triſh, 
| from 
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from the beginning of time, had been 
buried in the moſt profound ignorance, — 
and that the incurſions of the Danes and 
Normans, which had ſpread barbariſm in 
other parts of Europe, tended rather to im- 
prove them.” 

Neither of theſe i We are Juſt; 
that is panegyrick, this invective. The 
monkiſh illumination of Ireland is not of 
a kind to be compared with that of coun- 
tries, whoſe antient brightneſs is ſtill re- 
flected in their auguſt remains of the fine 
arts; yet it is ſufficient to prove that Mr, 
Hume's caricature is like the illuſions of 
perſpective, which vaniſh on the ſpectator's 
nearer approach. 

Learning, which dawned in the ace 
eaſt, has hitherto moved weſtward, like 


the great luminary of day; we may ſtill 


mark its progreſs from the Indies, through 
| Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, Sicily, 


Italy, Gaul, and Britain. It would be an- 
ticipating the ordinary courſe of human 


knowledge, to ſuppoſe that Ireland has 
paſſed her zenith; it ſhould rather encou- 
rage her ſons, that ſhe has not yet come to 
her meridian, 
ts We 
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We have not data to prove that Iceland, 
| when moſt famed for learning, was a very 
civilized nation, Her ſcholars; being ſhut up 
in cloiſters, and ſequeſſered from the world, 
were not the fitteſt inſtruments to foften 
manners, and refine the arts of civil life, 
It is the genius of monaſtic, and indeed of 
every other ſuperſtition, to narrow, inſtead 
of enlarging, the mind, and to leave large 
ſpaces of terra incognita in the map of 
human knowledge. But the influencę of the 
political conſtitution was even worſe than 
that of the eccleſiaſtical, as may be een 
from the flighteſt {ſketch of . Pb 
Each province of Ireland had an elective 
king, under whom were ſeveral tribatary 
kinglings, and aver all ruled the monarch, 
eligible only from the four provincial kings. : 
At the election of any monarch, king, or 
chief, it was cuſtomary to appoint a chief- 
tain, next in dignity, as his ſucceſſor, with- 
out much reſpect ta primogeniture. Him 
they called Thanift, and the cuſtom Tha- 
niftry. In the choice of a Thaniſt, the 
brother was commonly preferred to the 
ſon of the deceaſed, and even the next 
couſin was choſen rather than either, if 


* 


1 thought 
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thought more ' worthy, The only fixed 
rule was,” that the election ſhould: be econ 
| ined to the ſame kindred or pt. The 
ſpitit and intention of which was plainly 
this, to preclude from the ſucceſſion, per. 
ſons inſufficient to lead them to battle; and 
to prevent the alienation of inheritance to 
| ſtrangers, who mighthaveſteppedin, during 
a minority, or an adult imbecillity, and 
wreſted it from the lineal heir, But how- 
ever well calculated it might have been to 
curb defpotiſm, and preſerve the martial 
dignity of family, it was very defeQive- in 
all the attributes of an equal government 
and peaceful eſtabliſhment : it breathed 
nothing but intrigue and: cabal, difcord and 
turbulence, violence and blood. The fact 
juſtifies this account, for the hiſtory of Ire- 
land preſents little elſe than ſcenes of civil 
war, or the ſanguinary concuſſions of do- 
meſtic faction. The following Laco- 
nick epiſtles dilplay the true e of n 

times: 8 "= 
' ONial to O Donnel.— e 

Pay me your tribute, or if you don't 
ONial. . 

O Donnel to O Nia. — 
10 owe you no tribute, and if I did—=— * © 


O'Donnel. 2 
The 


© <>. —— 


— — 
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The government of Scotland was origi- 
nally formed upon the model of that of 
Ireland. And however it may have been 
improved latterly, by ceaſing to be elec- 


tive, we find that Harrington, whoſe. pur- 
port was to render monarchy odious, ſelects 
that of Scotland as a ſpecimen of the worſt 


form of kingly government that ever ex- 
iſted ; ſcarcely one out of three of i its 19 75 
dying a natural death. 

Under ſuch tutbulent ene it is evi- 
dent that the arts of peace could make but 
little progreſs. Some, however, they did 


make in Ireland, before the ravages of the 


Danes, and the invaſion of the Engliſn; 
but none, that I can hear of, in Scotland, 
at the ſame period. Nay, if the Iriſh were 


diſpoſed: to recriminate, they might chal- 
lenge Mr. Hume to produce a writer of 


modern Scotland, z. e. Scotia minor, before 
the fifteenth. century, equal to the writers 
of Ireland in the fixth and ſeventh. 

I am aware that ſome of my hoſpitable 
friends in Ireland may not be ſatisfied with 
this mode of defence. They are not pleaſed 
with Spencer for aſking the queſtion, and 
they may be ſtill leſs fo with me for my 

| anſwer. 
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_ anſwer. I ſhall, however, ſay with him, 
1 fland not in fear of any undeſerved diſlikes. 
But it ſhould: plead ſome indulgence, for 
him at leaſt, that if he expoſes evil cuſtoms, 

it is but in order to reform them; and that 
he ſpares neither the men nor manners of 
his own country, which, he admits, was 
what Ireland i is now, rude and barbarous, 
every corner having a Robin-Hood in it, 
for it is even the other day nes England 
grew Civil.” 

But are we certain that Sptinows would 
aſk the ſame queſtion ſill, if he were to 
_ reviſit the earth? For certain it is that the 
face of things is much altered fince his 
time; order and government have ſucceeded 
anarchy and confuſion ; ſchools have been 

opened; a univerſity has been founded; 
and many natives of Ireland have adorned 
the republic of letters. 5 

On the other hand, it muſt be conſidered 
1000 there have been two civil wars fince 
Spencer's time ;—that if ſchools have 
been opened, theſe are but few in number, 
and ſo expenſive as to be above the 
common pitch ;—that if a univerſity has 
been endowed, it admits but of a ſmall 
number of ſtudents, compared to the whole 

kingdom; 
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kingdom that of the two millions and a 
half of ſouls in Ireland, four to one at 
leaſt are Papiſts, who, precluded from all 
conſtitutional advantages, have no tempta - 
tion to literature, even if they had acceſs 
to it;z——and that, according to the book- 
ſellers of Dublin, goo copies of any work, 

except of a novel or political en 


| A eee the market. 
From all which it is not egeſhry to 4 


cide, whether Spencer's queſtion might ſtil! 


be aſkeddl. It will be more agrecable to my 
inclination to combine theſe with other 


citcumſtances, in order to vindicate the ge- 


nius of the nation; and to ſnew, from the 
fact, that ſince his time ſhe has produced 
literate men, not diſproportioned to her 
numbers and advantages, taken together. 
In this whole kingdom, there are but 
2293 pariſhes. In the dioceſe of Lincoln, 
there are near 1400, belide perpetual cu- 
ractes ; but there are ſaid to be more clergy 
in that ſingle dioceſe than in all Ireland, 
owing to the union of livings here, In one 
county where there are ſeventy-ſix pariſhes, 
it is aſſerted, chere are but fourteen 
churches. 5 . 

That 
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The diſproportion between the numbers 
in the other two learned profeſſions, I 
ſhould conceive, muſt be greater ſtill, in 
conſequence of the general poverty and 
deſolation of this country. 

In the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there are, beſides halls, forty colleges, 
ſome of which have a number of ſtudents, 
equal to the college of Dublin, In our 
- univerſities, there are between eight and 
nine hundred fellows and profeſſors, whereas 
the ſum total of thoſe in T. C. D. is, as we 
have ſeen, but twenty-two; fourteen of 
which have full employment in the in- 
ſtruction of pupils; the whole care of un- 
dergraduates devolving upon the junior 
fellowWs. 

In Scotland there are four 6 
each of which have as many profeſſors, as 
that of Dublin. But it is not ſo much 
their numbers, as their different æconomy, 
which has produced effects ſo widely dif- 
ferent. Their foundations, originally nar- 
row, they have widened by induſtry, and 
what was wanting in royal favour, they 
have ſupplied by care and attention; the 
very ſubkſtence of their Os: depend- | 

SE d ing 


{ 
\ 
\ 
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ing upon a diſplay of ſuperior excellence 
in their ſeveral lines. Edinburgh has been, 
for ſome years, the firſt ſeminary in the 
Britiſh dominions, for all the branches of 
phyſick. Glaſgow has been the firſt ſchool 
of ethicks, from the ingenious Hutcheſon, 
to the ſagacious Reid. Scarce a year paſſes 
that the world is not either amuſed or in- 
ſtructed by ſome literary production of 
Scotland. And if theſe donotall bear equally 
the ſtamp of genius, few of them are with- 
cut erndition, and none devord of marks 
of induſtry and application, «© 
I am not ignorant that the eminence of 
Scotch profeſſors may be attributed to ano- 
ther cauſe, than the conſtitution of their 
univerſities, ſeeing that their eminence is 
novel, though their relation to thoſe learned 
bodies has been always the ſame. It will 
be argued, that writing of books is now 
become a trade, and that a poor nation will 
uſe its diligence to ſupply a wealthy one, 
become too inüvlent to ſtock its on 
market. TN | 
Opon this gs: it ye be aſked, 
Why does not the ſame cauſe operate in 


_ 3 And it muſt be anſwored, that 
- W 


_ 


S 1 A. 
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though the nation is comparatively poor, 
the literate part of it is rich. After ad- 
miſſion, the fellows riſe gradually to all 
offices and emoluments, merely by ſenio- 


rity: and it is ſcarcely to be expected, that 


men, who have a certainty of ample 
preferment, without any toilſome effort, 
ſhould forego that cheerful ſociety, which 
a great city ſo amply furniſhes, for the pre- 
carious proſpect of future fame, and the 


certain return of preſent cenſure, 


. non deſit habentem 
Quæ poterunt unquam ſatis expurgare cicutæ, 
* i melius dorms putem quam ſcribere ? 


The primary intention, however, of an 
univerſity, is not fo much to write herſelf, 


as to form writers. And for this purpoſe, 


the plan of education here, for the firſt 


four years, is well calculated; the exami- 
nation of undergraduates being an admira- 


ble inſtitution. But then inſtruction goes 
no farther than the rudiments. One teaches 


logick in the hall this year, Greek the next, 


aſtronomy the third, and morality perhaps 

the fourth, All which muſt, in the ordi- 

DATA. courſe of things, be but aer 
1 | known, 


a) 
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known, and imperfectly taught. Sher a 
conſtitution ſeems not only unfriendly, but 
hoſtile to excellence; and I cannot help 
thinking, if the Scotch univerſities were 
ſimilar in this reſpect, that their profeſſors 
would not, at this day, vie with ber better 
_ endowed neighbours. 

I have granted that the univerſity of 
Dublin is well calculated for conveying 
general inſtruction, and I will add, perhaps 
better than any other ; but I am perſuaded 
that ſhe is by no means framed for 
ſupporting, augmenting, or extending the 
character of national literature. I do not 
ſpeak thus, becauſe the fact argues for me, 
but I ſay fo, becauſe the reafon of the thing 

evinces, that, without a miracle, the fact 
cannot be otherwiſe. And fure no Iriſh 
gentleman can take it amiſs that T ſhould 
labour to wipe off a national reproach, at 
the expence of ſtatutes drawn up MP Arch- 
biſhop Laud. 5 

But here the national prejudice recoils 
upon us, that a fellow of T. C. D. muſt, 
from the neceſſary qualifications for ad- 
miſſion, be a man of profound erudition, 


and fall adequate to W the digoity 
of 
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of literature. I ſhall moſt readily grant, 
that the young men who get fellowſhips, 
may be as diligent as induſtry itſelf, and 
that they have read a very general courſe ; 
yet how is it poſſible, that in a year or two 
after taking a batchelor's degree (that is at 
five or fix years ſtanding), they can make 
| themſelves maſters of the whole circle of 
arts, ſciences, and claflicks, viz, Logick, Ma- 
thematicks, Aſtronomy, Phyſicks, Ethicks, 
Chronology, Hiſtory, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. The attention thus diſtracted by 
all, if collected on one, would render a boy, 

juſt come from ſchool, but competently 
| ſkilled even in that. The memory may 
be loaded with words, when the under- 
ſanding i is not ſtored with ideas. 

The buſineſs of anſwering for a fellow- 


5 chip, i is ſaid to be ſo mechanical, that ſome 


tutors, who have a particular intereſt at 
heart, are at the pains to ſet down the 
rolls of queſtions aſked by each particular 
examiner, and that then they prepare their 
pupils accordingly. A youth of five years 
ſtanding, thus aſſiſted, may anſwer better 
than one of learning and abilities much 
ſuperior, without that advantage, Newton 


. would appear in a more unfavourable light 
Dd 3 8 here, 
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here, than he did when examined at Cam- 
bridge. 

To avoid this evil, from the courfes of | 
each examiner becoming known, they ſome- 
times interchange courſes, and the Fellow 
who examined Mathematicks laſt year, will 
examine Morality the next. And from this 
veering of the courſes, it is as difficult to 
conceive, how they can examine with abi- 
lity, as that they ſhould be anſwered with 
judgment. The whole is an unnatural taſk 
impoſed on the examiner, and a mere effort 

of memory in the examined, a 

But let us recapitulate what we have 
ſaid. We have ſhewn that there are more 
clergy in one dioceſe of England, than in 
all Ireland; which are not ſuppoſed to be 
120, while the numbers in all England 
are 12,000 at leaſt, that the diſproportion is 
ſtill greater in the law and phyſick lines, — 
that the numbers of fellows in T. C. D. are 
but twenty two. — that the. number of fel- 
lows and profeſſors in our two univerſities 
are between eight and nine hundred,— 
and that the general numbers in England 

are three for one in Ireland. From all 
which it follows, that the advantages of 
England over Ireland, in the attainment of 
learned 
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learned excellence, is cæteris paribus merely 
in point of numbers, in a ratio made up 
of theſe ſeveral proportions. 

| There is one diſadvantage till behind, 
under which Ireland labours, which out- 
weighs all the reſt, and that is her pro- = 
vincial government, which as effeCtually | | 
repreſſes her literary as commercial ef- 
forts, Habet ſubjefos tanquam ſuos, viles 
ut alienos, is not peculiar to any people, or 
to any time; it is a ſpirit reſulting from 
certain relations. Here, however, it re- 
moves all that might rouſe ardor, or excite 
emulation. If any riſe above the common 
level, it is through mere dint of genius, 
without the temptation of reward, or the 
allurement of approbation. Swift was out- 
rageous, that the Iriſh, — whoſe loyalty he 
taxes as a foible,—ſhould. be generally ſet 
aſide, or that their pittance ſhould be, 


——— — — 
* = 


The leavings of a church diſtreſt, 
A hungry vicarage at beſt; 

Or ſome remote inferior poſt, 

Worth forty pounds a year at moſt. . 


Preferment of all ſorts runs here in a 


channel very different from that of merit; 
8 d 4 which 
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which indeed is becoming pretty much the 
caſe in England. But in a country ſuch 
as ours is, and Rome was, abilities will ne- 
ceſſarily emerge, and Genalize themſelves, 
till the very inſtant that blind corruption 
ſhall become _ ** of the conſti- ; 
tution, 
Many 3 Sirenen muſt con- 
cur, before any individual can conſpicuouſly 
emerge. A genius ſeldom ſtands alone. 
He may be a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
but ſtill he is one of a conſtellation. The 
colliſion of different ſentiments ſtrikes out 
the rival ſparks of wit. Hence we may re- 
mark particular æras of illumination, from 
before the Auguſtan, down to the preſent | 


It fares with antiacs as with ae dels 
There muſt be ſome happy tide of events 
to ſwell one nation above the level of its 
neighbours, either in arts or arms, eſpeci- 
ally in the former. In a great nation, the 
genius of individuals will participate of the 
national greatneſs; it will in ſome meaſure 
be buoyed above itſelf. Whereas in a ſub- 
ordinate one, it will be depreſſed to the low 
level of the national fate, If Edmund 

8 „ Burke 
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Burke had exerted his talents to the utmoſt 
in his native country, he would\never have 
been compared to the orators of antiquity. 
And if Dr. Johnſon had ſpent his life in 
| the ſame place, we ſhould not now look up 
to him, as the Co/ofſus of literature. Adieu. 


LETTER XIL 
Dublin. 
Ar TER reviewing the many, and al- 


moſt unſurmountable obſtacles to lite- 
rary eminence in Ireland, it is rather to be 
wondered, that ſhe has produced ſo many, 
than ſo few writers of diſtinction. Uſher 
was a ſcholar, ſecond to none theſe iſlands 
can boaſt of, unleſs we except Selden. In 
mere ſcience, the Biographia Britannica fur- 
Diſhes not a fourth comparable to Bacon, 
Newton, and Boyle *. 8 
Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne, was a writer 
of very ſuperior talents. He has been 
called the Iriſh Plato. His minute philoſo- 
pber is among the ſtandards of the Engliſh 
language. His ay on viſion has extended 
the boundaries of ſcience; and however 


* See Page 394. A 
whimſical 
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whimſical his Zreati/s on the principles of 
human knowledge may appear, it is un- 
_ anſiverable; except on the principles of com- 
mon ſenſe. I cannot help admiring his 
Siris, however it may have been ridiculed 
for beginning with the properties of Tar, 
and ending with thoſe of the Godhead. 
The advocates for Newton's principles, 
affect to decry his ſcientifick abilities, becauſe 
he would perſuade infidels in religion not to 
ſwallow the doctrine of fluxions, as an article 
of faith. So high a reſpect have I for the 
genius of Sir Iſaac Newton, that it approaches 
towards veneration. My ſubmiſſion, how- 
ever, to his authority, is not fo reſigned 
as that of the Pythagoreans to their maſter, 
vrhoſe ipſe dixit was not to be controverted. 
The paffion people have to account for. every 
thing, diſpoſes them to a ready acquieſcence 
in ſome general principle, which for every 
why ſhall give a wherefore, The hypothe- 
ſes of Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, De- 
' mocritus, &c. have prevailed in their turns. 
Ariſtotle pulled down the fanciful fabricks 
raiſed by his predeceſſors. Lord Verulam 
role againſt this tyrant of the ſchools, At 

length all were ſwallowed up in the vortices 


ol 
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of Des Cartes. Now the ſyſtem of that 
great man is exploded as a philoſophical ro- 
mance. And may not the day come, when 
the principles of a ſtill greater ſhall be 
called a mathematical romance? I cannot 
help thinking it far beyond the pitch of 
human underſtanding to reach the cauſe, 
ſecond to the firſt, which moves the planets 
in their orbs; and therefore will venture 
to aſk, — Why ſhould it be aſſumed, that 
in quantities infinitely ſmall, an arch, its 
chord, and tangent, hall be conſidered as 
equals? 

The relation of lines to > each other i is 
unalterable, however the dimenſion of 
thoſe lines may be altered; no matter 
whether the arch be ſaid to be naſcent or 
evaneſcent, ſtill it bears the ſame propor- 
tion to its chord as if extended to a great 
circle of the heavens, Quantity is ſtill 
quantity, call it infiniteſimal, or what you 
will, and muſt conſequently be ſubject to 
its laws, relations, and proportions. But 
an arch can never be related to its chord, 
in the proportion of equality, for that would 
impugn the principle, that a right line is 
the ſhorteſt that can be drawn between any 


two 
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two points. Yet upon this foundation is 
the whole ſyſtem of the mathematical phi- 
| loſophy built, as may be ſeen from Newton's 
own words; ti dem pofrtis dico quod ultima 
ratio arcus, cbordæ, & tangentis ad invicem 
eft ratio en, Lem. VII. Princ. 
I. II. | 
I have placed this” matter in a light 
ſomewhat different from the Analyſt; and 


for my pains, you among the reſt will call 


me Scioliti. But I am contented, ſince 
they have called him a Pſeudo-mathema- 
tician. Let him, however, be right or 
wrong in his ſpeculative opinions, he was 
certainly an ingenious man, and according 


to Pope, a good one too, 


Even in a Biſhop he can ſpy deſert; 
Secker is decent, Rundel has a heart; 
Manners with candour are to Benſon given, 
To Berkeley ory virtue under Heaven, 


: King, Archbiſhop of Dablin, was a Icſs 
fanciful, but a more conliſtent philoſopher 
than Berkeley. His book upon the origin 
of evil is a maſterpiece, He was a man of 
wit, and of a ſarcaſtic vein. Between him 
and Swift, a ſtrict intimacy always ſubſiſted, 
and in their familiar letters we find him 

frequently 
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frequently preſſing Swift to turn his pen to 
grave ſubjects, and reminding him that his 
talents were not ſuited to ſuch important 
trifles, as ſometimes engaged them. 

It is related of him, that when Boulter 
was raiſed over his head, to the primacy 
of Ireland, under the pretext that he was 
too old, he was ſo piqued, that he neglected 
to pay the uſual complimentary viſit. But, 
as he was ſo reſpectable a perſonage, the 
Primate, diſpenſing with etiquette, went to 

ſee him. King received him with great cour- 
teſy, except in not getting up to meet his 
grace, humorouſly excuſing himſelf by = 
ing, that he was grown too old to riſe. He 
was the ſon of a poor miller in che county 
of Tyrone. 

Dr. Dodwell, the Aung ; Darden: pro- 
feſſor of hiſtory i in the univerſity of Oxford, 
was of this country, and bred in T. C. D. 
He was a man of univerſal erudition, but 
of an enthuſiaſtick turn of mind. It was | 
his opinion that the ſoul of man was natu- 
rally mortal, but that it received its prin- 
ciple of immortality at baptiſm. The 
dogma now maintained by Dr. Prieſtley, 


is not unlike this on the philoſophical ſide, 
I however . 
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however different it may be on the theo- 
logical. 
Leſlie of Glalough 1 was a man of war 
reading, prodigious memory, and volumi- 
nous compoſition. . His ſbart and eaſy me- 
 thod with the Deſt, is eſteemed one of 
the beſt pieces extant on the ſubjet. An 
odd ſtory is recorded of a diſputation held 
by+this gentleman, with a titular biſhop. of 
-Clogher, in the reign of James II. who had 
given a challenge to all the proteſtant clergy. 
The iſſue of which was, that both fides 
claimed the victory; for a Mr. Stewart, 
- who had been a Papiſt, turned Proteſtant, 
and one who _ been a Pootoflant, rurned 
Papiſt. 

Toland was a writer of ad e 
ciples. A popiſh prieſt originally, he be- 
came à Deiſt in religion, and a Republi- 
can in politicks. His ſcholarſhip has been 
arraigned by his antagoniſts, but he is com- 
mended eee as a man 10. __ 
and learning. 

Clayton, biſbop of Claghens'- wrote en 
* on ſpinit, an analyſis of the works of 
Lord Bolingbroke, and other books. e 
Was a diſciple of Dr. Clarke, to whom 
1242 2:4 they 
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they ſay, he owed his preferment, His 
eſſay was anſwered by Dr. M*Donnel, once 


fellow of the college of Dublin, and a ce- 


lebrated preacher. 
LIriſh writers upon controverſy have han 


numerous, but they are chiefly to be found 
in the popiſh church, and in popiſh coun- 
tries. Peter Walſh is a name well known. 
Burnet ſays, He was a learned and an 
able man, much practiſed in the intrigues 
and methods of the Jeſuits, yet honeſt, and 
in points of controverſy almoſt a Prote- 
ſtant,” This, however, is an uncouth 


track, nor is the proſpect much brightened 


in exploring the regions of antiquity. Vet 
Ireland has her Camden in Ware; and the 
Ogygia of Flaherty ſeems learned. He 
would ſynchronize the kings and tranſac- 
tions of Ireland, with thoſe of the other 
parts of the world, down from the deluge. 
The conſequence i is, that great part of his 


book is almoſt as applicable to any other 


country as to Ireland. 


here are other writers of > i note. ts | 


fame line, viz. Lynch; avthor of Cambrenſis 


Ever ſus, M Mahon of the Jus Armacanum, 


Peter Lombard, Mr. Harris, Dr. Raymond, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Simon, Luke Wadding, Cuſack, White, 
Stanihurſt, and the Abbe Geoghegan, who 
wrote the hiſtory of Ireland 'in French. 
The fabulous Keating is well known to 
every body. It was reſerved for Dr. Le- 
land to give the form of hiſtory to the 
tranſactions of Ireland, fince it became de- 
pendant on the crown of England. 
I mentioned to you in a former letter, 
Mr. Molyneux, the friend of Mr. Locke, 
and champion for the independence of his 
native country. I now ſpeak of him as a 
philoſopher and mathematician, for he was 
reckoned among the firſt of that ſcientifick 
age. His Dioptricks are highly com- 
mended by Dr. Halley. As his character 
ſeems to me well drawn upon his mon- 
ment in St. Audeon's church, I ſhall give 
. 5 an ee from i it. 5 


F 8 Auen famam 
Per univerſam Rempublicam litterariam . 3 
L.asatius ſparſit. 1 
Abditis Matheſeos penetratis 

Geometriam, Aſtronomiam, Dioptricam, Al ne 

ä Multis auxit inventis. | 
 Philoſophize veræ ac utilis incrementa . . 
| Studiis & impenſis frrenue e | 


Patria 
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Patrice jura quæ putavit, noto tibi, viator, libello | 
Propugnavit. 


| Nec moribus minus quam ſcientia inſignis 
Tam ſupra plebem vixit quam ſapuit. 


Dr. Helſham publiſhed an elegant and 
learned courſe of lectures, upon the ſeveral 
branches of phyſics and mechanics, Dr. 
Brian Robinſon wrote an eſſay upon that 

| ethereal fluid, to which Newton alludes in 
his queries: and alſo a treatiſe on the animal 
economy, in which he appears happily to 
have applied his great mathematical know- 
ledge to the extenſion of medical ſcience. 
| You know every thing relative to Sir Hans 
| Sloane, more remarkable for his muſeum than 
his genius. Vet upon theſe principally muſt 
we reſt the national character in the line of 
natural philoſophy. Nor can I hear of 
any other mathematician of this country, 
except Mr. Ronayne, author of a Treatiſe of 
Algebra, and the preſent Dean of Armagh; 
who from a conſideration of the Cone, has 
immediately deduced the properties of the 
Sections. His demonſtrations are perſpi- 
cuous and well arranged. He has alſo 
e! thoſe ingenious phuloſephical eſſays, 
E e „( 
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which 1 have heard you ſpeak ſo well of. 
In this claſs, however, we may arrange the 


works of Dr. Macbride, who has ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied the theory of fixed air to 
practice, in the cure of the ſea- ſcurvy. | 
Dr. Sullivan's treatiſe on the feudal law, 
4 conflitution of” England, is making its 
way in the good opinion of the world; 


notwithſtanding this avenue to fame had | 
deen ee ee Dr. Blackſtone 8 Com- 
mentaries. . 


Mr. Hutcheſon is the principal ethick 
writer of this country. Whilſt a teacher 


of an aeademy in Dublin, he wrote his 
books on the origin of our ideas of beauty, 


and on the paſſions, Theſe raiſed his repu- 


tation ſo high, that he was invited to ac- 


cept the moral chair in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow ; which he filled with ſuch cele- 
brity, as to lay the foundation for that 
fame which Glaſgow now enjoys as an 
Ethick ſchool. He it was who firſt uſed 
the term moral ſenſe, for that principle 
which approves the To Kaxey of Plato, and 
the pulchrum et honeſtum of Cicero. 

Two of the ableſt divines of this country 
were Siflenters from the eſtabliſhed church, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Abernethy and Dr. Leland. The ſer- 
mons of the former upon the arrributer, 
are Held to be one of the beſt ſyſtems of 
natural theology. They are taught and 
recommended iti ſevetal Univerſities, and 
tranſlated into French. The Author was 
founder of a ſe& called, T. Be New Light z | 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenets are Arianiſm in 
doctrine, and independence in diſcipline. 
Abernethy was endowed with great powers 
of ſpeech, His admirers ſay, that he unit= 
ed the preciſion of Clarke, the abundance 
of Barrow, and the perſpicuity of Tillot- 
fon, He was deputed by the Diſſenters of 
Ulſter to addreſs the Duke of Ormond, in 
a tour he made when Lord Lieutenant; 
and his grace was afterwards heard to ſay, 
that, of all the men who ever approached 
him on like occafions, he was moſt 


pleaſed with * the young man of Ana £ 8 


trim.“ 

Dr. Leland's View of De ical IWriters, 
and other works, are well known, Of 
principles different from Abernethy, he 
was an Independent in diſcipline, but an 
Athanaſian in doctrine. He is ſometimes 
confounded with the Author of the Hiftory 

- E e 2 3 
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of Ireland, whoſe Lectures upon Oratory, in 
T. C. D.—wherein he overthrows ſome 
opinions of Dr. Warburton, —and his de- 
fence of them againſt Dr. Hurd, have ob- 
tained him a very high rank Ong the 
writers of Ireland. 

Dr. Duchal wrote Preſumptive Argu- 
ments in favour of Revelation, and ſeveral 
volumes of ſermons, which have been well 
received. And Mr. Boyce, another difſent- 
ing Miniſter, publiſhed ſermons on the 
Four laſt Things, which I have heard com- 
mended. He was father to Boyce the 
Poet, author of a Pantheon, and other 
works. 5 

Lou cannot expect a large catalogue of 
eminent preachers in the eſtabliſhed 
church of Ireland, for the reaſons I have 
already given; yet I muſt ſay, that the 


Dublin pulpits are juſt as well filled as thoſe 


of London. The Writers who have done 
the nation moſt honour in the divinity 
line are, Synge, Story, Brown, Delany, 
Lawſon, Orr, and Skelton. 

Biſhop Synge is ſaid to have been a man 
of great parts and learning, he was author 
of the Religion of a Gentleman. Story, 
yo. OO a Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Kilmore, publiſhed only ſome 


occaſional ſermons, but in his Treatiſe on 


- the Prieſthood, deep erudition and Chriſ- 
tian moderation are equally conſpicuous. 


Brown, Biſhop of Cork, publiſhed ſome 


volumes of ſermons; he is however more 


celebrated fer his delivery than his compo- 


ſition. It is related of him, that when he 
| preached before Queen Anne upon the text, 
no man ever ſpoke like this man, the Queen 
applied thoſe words to the Preacher, 
They have another anecdote of him: Be- 
ing a violent fory, he wrote a book to 
prove, that drinking memories was a ſpecies 
of idolatry, in order to aboliſh a cuſtom 
then prevalent among the whzgs of Ireland, 


of drinking the glorious memory of King 


William. But inſtead of cooling, he only 
inflamed their rage for the toaſt, to which 
they afterwards tacked, and a 1985 for the 


Biſhop of Cork. 


Delany 5 Sermons on the Social Duties are 


excellent. He was not however free from 
enthuſiaſm : He wrote a book to prove, 
that eating of blood was a crime equal to 
a breach of the decalogue. Lord Boling- 
broke remarks, that he always argues as if 

E e 3 . 


he were preaching before an Hr: congre- 
gation., Yet I have heard one of the beſt 
judges on our fide the water ſay, that his 
Introduftion to Revelation examined with 
candour, was one of the fineſt pieces of 
declaration in the Engliſh language. 

Dr. Lawſon was a moſt celebrated 
preacher. His ſermons, which, by the 
bye, were publiſhed contrary to his di- 
rections on his death-bed, are elegant 
compoſitions, His lectures upon Oratory, 
Which he delivered in Trinity College 
Dublin, he gave to the world his ſelf; they 
5 ſhew a nice claſſical taſte, a fine poetical 
vein, and a thorough knowledge of the art 
of preaching. | 

Mr. Orr publiſhed a volume of how, 
which procured bim the friendſhip of 
Hoadly, biſhop of Wincheſter ; they diſ- 
cover a free and original caſt of thought, 
and are compoſed in a manly, nervous ſtyle. 
The preſent biſhop of Clogher, has the 
honour of promoting him to an Arch- 
deaconry, when he governed the ſee of 
Ferns.” And to the ſame excellent prelate 
Mr. Skelton owes his peolerment, 


This 
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This gentleman, though ungraduated, 


but as Batchelor, by any of the uni- 
verſities, is the living glory of the Iriſh 
church. He has publiſhed five volumes, 
moſtly in defence of revelation, which, 
though ably written, ſhed but a ſecondary 


luſtre on the character of this excellent 


perſon, to whom 1 have had the happineſs 
of being introduced. His learning is almoſt 
_ univerſal, and his language uncommonly 
fluent and vigorous; nature formed him a 
poet, but a biſhop prematurely ordained him 
a divine; and no ſooner did he aſſume this 

function, than his feeling heart was pene- 
| trated by the niceſt ſenſe of duty. He re- 
ſigned himſelf wholly to the ſervice of his 
maſter. Such a ſervant could not long 
eſcape notice; he became eminent; he was 
followed in London as a preacher, He de. 


dicated two volumes of ſermons to the ci- 
tizens of that metropolis, at a time when 


he languiſhed upon a curacy of forty pounds 
a year. But then he was as rich as he is 
now; for he knows no uſe of money but 


to relieve diſtreſs. In one of thoſe ſeaſons 


of calamity, which neglect of tillage in 
this W renders ſo frequent, he ſold 
Ee 4 N his 
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his books, his only worldly goods, and the 
only worldly goods wherein he took en 
to buy bread for the poor. 

Hle is now advancing towards ſeventy; 
yet he preſerves an uncommon ſhare of 
vivacity. If he ſometimes deſcends into the 
ludicrous, his flaſhes of wit and humour 
keep the table in a roar. His powers of 
deſcription are beyond what I could have 
conceived ; he has a ſtock of imagination 
ſufficient to ſet up ten modern tragic poets. 
Had he been educated and lived in England, 
a ſtage little enough for his great abilities, 
he would have long ſince obtained the firſt 
nitch in the temple of fame; now he is 
known only in Ireland, and y a few in- 
quiſitive men elſcwhere. 

The chief miſcellaneous Iriſh writers of 
the preſent century, that I hear of, are, 
' Parnell, the very delioig muſarum, of whoſe 
poetry, above all others, it may be faid 
decies repetita placebit—Burke, on the ſub- 
lime, &c.—Lord Moleſworth—LordOrrery 
Lord Clare—Mr. and Mrs, Millar—Dr, 
Arbuckle, writer of Hibernicuss Letters, 
&c.— Molloy, author of a periodical paper 
in | api called Cammon Senſe, &c.— 

Ogle, 


\ 
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Ogle, who modernized Chaucer s Takes 
— Dr. Dunkin, author of a quarto col- 
lection of humorous poems, ſome of which 
are In three Janguages, Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh—Wood, who publiſhed Ruins of 
Palmyra and Balbeck, and an E "ſay on the 
Genius and Writings of Homer — Sterne, 
biſhop of Clogher, author of a book de 
vi/itatione infirmorum—Sterne, author of 
 Triftram Shandy, &c.— Webb, who in- 
| quired into the beauties of painting —Pilk- 
ington, who publiſhed a Dicfionary of 
Painter; Cunningham, author of ſeveral 
poetical pieces — Starrat, who wrote on the 
doctrine of projectiles, and ſome of the ſongs 
in Allan Ramfay's collection Canning, 
writer of an epiſtle from Lord Ruſſel to 
Lord Cavend. 72 &c.— Derrick, of letters 
and poems Dr. Clancy, author of the Temp- 
lum Veneris, &c —Buſh, of Socrates 
| Johnſton, author of Chry/a/—Brooke, of the 
Farmers Letters, Fool of Quality the learned 
Mr,Maclaine, now of the Hague Dr. Sheri- 
dan, in whoſe family genius ſeems as here- 
ditary as the name. To theſe, I might add, a 
liſt of female writers, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. 
Pilkington, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Davies, 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Griffith, &e. Nor ſhould we forget : 
the truly comical G, A. Stevens. There 
are ſeveral other living writers, who are 
not publici juris, as their works are anony- 
mous; ſuch as the author of Long ſword Earl 
of Saliſbury, Polite Philoſopher, ke. 
As Swift was a writer, cajus gloriæ ne- 
gue profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vitupe- 
rando ebjuit, I ſhould only have mentioned 
his name, had I not ſeen a letter of his *, 
never publiſhed, which entirely acquits him 
of that breach of hoſpitality, laid to his 
charge from ſome paſſages in his Hamilton's 
Ban. The letter was written to that Dr. 
Jenny, repreſented in the poem as looking 
ſo like a ninny; the purport of it is to ac- 
quaint the Doctor (then rector of Armagh, 
in the neighbourhood of which he ſpent 
the Summer), how he paſſed his time. 
Among other amuſements, he mentions 
khat of writing this very poem, the motives 
which excited him to it, and the effects 
it produced. And ſo far was it from giv- 
ing umbrage to the lady, or jealouſy to the 
knight, that every addition he made at 


Nox in the poſſeſſion of Lord Dartrey. gs 
4. | X night 
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night came up with the bread and butter, 
as part of the entertainment next morning, 
and all parties expreſſed the utmoſt ſatiſ- 
faction. One of the miſrepreſentations of 
this affair, among others, gave occaſion to 
the following epigram, written by the cu- 
rate of Lord Orrery's own town of Ca- 


ledon. 


A ſore diſeaſe this ſeribbling itch is! 
His lordſhip, in his Pliny vein, 
Turns Madam Pilkington in breeches, 

And now attacks our patriot Dean. 


What! Libel bis friend when laid in ground ; 

| Nay, good Sir, you may ſpare your hints, 
His parallel, at laſt, is found, . 
For what he writes, George F aulkner prints. 


Had Swift provok' d to this behaviour, 
Foͤ.et after death reſentment cools, 
Sure his laſt act beſpoke his favour ; 
He built an hoſpital for Fools. 


This alludes to St, Patrick's Hoſpital for 
lunaticks and idiots, for the founding of 
which Swift bequeathed his fortune er to 
uſe his own words: 


He left the little wealth he had, 
To build a houſe for fools and mad, 
And ſhew'd, by one ſatiric touch, y 


No nation wanted it ſo much. 


— — — 
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LETTER, XML. 
Dublin, 
IF bland ſhould Rill appear deficient in 


mere ſcholarſhip, a review of thoſe im- 
pediments I have pointed out may, per- 
| haps, contribute to vindicate her genius, 
however it may have been aſperſed of late : 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that ſome of our 
countrymen are too apt to fling national re- 
| proaches. Swift, ſhrunk from a court- 
favourite into the head of a chapter, be- 
came eaſily irritated againſt the ruling men 
and manners here, and led the way in 
abuſing the place. Pope, ſeeing the Dean's 
humour, took up, in his Dunciad, what 
fell from him, and complimented the man 
at the expence of his country : 


From thy Bæotia now her power retires, 


He has been followed by all the witlings 
ſince. Smart, whoſe greateſt praiſe, you 
know, aroſe from a prize or two he ob- 
tained at Cambridge, for his verſes on the 


attributes, paid a viſit to Ireland, againſt 
which, 
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which, from a domeſtic cauſe, he con- 


ceived ſuch a reſentment, that his ven- 


geance dictated a poem called, The Temple 


of Dulneſs, wherein he graphically lays 


down the College of Dublin. 


Yet it has been remarked to me, thatin 


another poem, where he is painting the 


terrors of the Britiſh fleet, and its Captains 


as Demi-Gods, he unfortunately ſelects 
Warren, a native of the county of Meath, 
as the glory of the Engliſh Admirals. 


The gentleman who mentioned this to 


me, pointing at a countryman * of ours 
who is here at preſent, could not help 


uſing theſe words to me, though he has a 


very high reſpe& for our nation. No 
ſooner (ſays he) do ſome Engliſhmen ſet 
foot on Iriſh ground, than they aſſume 
a ſelf-created importance, very unſuit- 
able to their real conſequence at home. 
Fraught with plebeian prejudices, they 
look at every thing through a falſe me- 
dium, make faults where they do not 
find them, and then applaud their own 
be ans Not without reaſon biaſſed 


Who has Fo wrote his Tour in Irdland. 


towards 


— . A AO 
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towards their own country, ſome. think 
themſelves as much ſuperior to any indi- 


vidual Iriſhman, as England is ſuperior 
to Ireland. A man of this caſt puts the 


whoſe nation into his own perſon, and ſo 


gives the matter out,” 


But let us turn into o the field of imagina- 


tion, which is certainly the walk: of Iriſh 
genius. Poetry, as we have ſeen, had an 


early eſtabliſhment here. But the ſame 


_ cauſes, which have been inauſpiciqus to 


learning in general, have prevented the 
ſongs of the Bards from being collected. 
It were to be wiſhed that theſe, as well as 
the antient Iriſh manuſcripts in T. C. D, 
and elſewhere, were printed and trandlated, 
while there yet remains a ſcholar to under- 
take and ſuperintend the work, For in 
another century- the Iriſh Ianguage, like 
that of Cornwall, will probably be extinQ, 


Leibnitz * was of opinion, that the knows 


ledge of it was a neceſſary introduction to 


Celtic literature. 


d perficiendam vel certe S e literaturam 
Celdeam, diligentius lir gas Hibernicr ſtudium adjun- 
gendum, | 


This 
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This country is certainly indebted to Mr. 
Macpherſon for his animated exhibition of 
the ſpirit of Offian, one of the oldeſt bards 
of Ireland, in his Fingal and Temora , 
and for that honourable teſtimony he Bag 
given in favour of their genius, however 
he may depreciate the Fiona, or poems 
which treat of the exploits of Finn, the 
ſon of Comhal. On other ſubjects, ſays 
he, the Bards of Ireland have diſplayed 
a genius worthy of any age or nation. 
It was alone in matters of aritiquity that 
they were monſtrous in their fables, 
Their love ſonnets, and their elegies, 
on the death of petſons worthy and re- 
nowned, abound with ſuch a beautiful 
ktaplicity of ſentiment, and wild har- 
mony of numbers, that they make an 
- atonement for their errors in every other 
ſpecies of poetry.” 

Spencer, after deſcribing the abuſes to 
which their poetry was turned by their 
| bards, in dignifying vice, inſtead of adorn- 
ing virtue, puts this queſtion in his dia- 
logue : © Have they any art in their com- 
poſitions ? or be they any thing witty or 
well fayoured, as poems ought to be? 

. And 


SEE DEP 
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And he anſwers, Yea, truly. 4 have 
cauſed divers of them to be trahllated 
unto me, that I might underſtand them: 
and ſurely they favoured of ſweet wit 
and good invention, but ſkilled not of 
the goodly ornaments of poetry; yet, 
were they ſprinkled with ſome pretty 
flowers of their natural device, which 
gave good. prac. and Fqmelinels to 
them.” g 
Mr. Macpherſon was, however, much 
better qualified to decide on this ſubject, 
as he not only underſtood the originals, 
but as he. had ſeen the poems of Ireland 
written in its beſt ' times. Thoſe which 
| Spencer deſcribes were, I ſuppoſe, like one 
I have ſeen, written in latter times by 
O'Gnive the poet of O'Nial ; a ſpecimen 
of which may not prove unworthy your 

peruſal. 53 
« Oh! wretched condition 2 our dear 
countrymen | Thin remains of a once 
happy people: wallowing in blood, and 
drenched in ſlaughter! vain ſtruggle for 
liberty! Ye are the hapleſs crew of a 
veſſel, long tempeſt- toſt, and finally caſt 
away. What! are we not wrecked on 
; our 
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our own ſhore? Are we not the pri- 
ſoners of the Saxon * race? Is not our 
ſentence paſſed ? Is not our very exciſion 
fore-doomed ? How are we fallen from 
the antient glories of our native land! 
Our power. is degraded into weakneſs, 
our beauty into deformity, our freedom 
into flavery, our ſongs of triumph into 
doleful elegies. Our forefathers would 
not know—or, if they knew, they would 
_ diſclaim their ſons, Turn not thy eyes, 
immortal Gallum, on thy recreant ſons |— 
Nial of the nine hoſtages, look not down 
upon us, leſt thou bluſh for thy captive 
Gadhelians — Conn of the hundred battles, 
ſleep in thy graſs-grown tomb, and up- 
braid not our defeats with thy victories ! 
Propitious night, ſhroud us in thy dunneſt 
cloud !-—let not the ſun ſhed his reproach- 
ful light on our ignominy 1 Whence this 
fatal transformation? From your tame 
ſubmiſſion to flrangers, —from your mean 
ſubſervience to the Saxon laws, Since you 
departed from the equity of the Brebons, 


* It muſt be obſerved that the Iriſh, as well as the 
Welch, to this day, call the Engliſh davon, and Land 
Saxony 


Ft lacs 
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clouds of evil have burſt upon you, DEAT "Oi 


| luges of miſery have overwhelmed you. 
The purpoſes of Heaven are changed, — 
your ſporting lawns are paled in, our 
ſun-gilt hills are disfigured with ramparts, 


and frightful with towers. The laws of 


nature are violated, - that land, once the 
theatre of virtue and honour, is metamor- 
phoſed into another Saxony. Slaves! we 
no longer know our own country, and our 
country diſowns us,—we are both equally 
diſtorted, ——we | ſee but two monſters, a' 
Saxon denizen, and an Triſh alien. Hap- 
leſs land! Ye befieged of Troy, without 
2 Hector to defend you! Ye Iſraelites of 
Egypt, without a Moſes to conduct you! 
—But thy decrees, O Lord! are juſt. 
Unleſs the children of Eber-Scot the Scy- 
thian, repoſe all their truſt in thee, New 
Saxony muſt, like a Phoenix, riſe out of 
the aſhes of Old Ireland.” 

This poem muſt have been the produc- | 
tion of the fifteenth, or beginning of the 
| ſixteenth century: and it ſhews that the 
many laws made to ſuppreſs the Bards had 
not damped their ſpirit, however they 
might have weakened their influence. Af- 

| | ter 
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ter the forfeiture of O'Nial, under James 
I. poetry took another turn; for, even fo 
far back as his reign, we find this country 
furniſhing pieces for the ſtage, And it 
muſt be owned that ſhe has, at every 
period ſince, diſcovered a ſtrong propen- 
ſity, if not capacity, for the drama, She 
has not only embelliſhed it with ſeveral 
favourite ſtock plays, but ſhe has brought 
forth ſome of the firſt-rate actors, Wilks, 
Quin, Sheridan, Barry, Moſſop, Macklin, 
Havard, O'Brien, Woffington, Clive, 
Fitzhenry, &c. and ſhe now produces a 
catalogue of ſcenick writers, ſome of whom 
ſunt clari hodie & qui olim nominabuntur; 
but as it depends upon futurity to allot 
them their reſpective nitches in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, I ſhall only give an alphabe- 
tical liſt of ſuch as occur to me: Brooke, 
Bickerſtaff, Dobbs, Griffith, Howard, 
Jephſon, Kelly, Murphy, Macklin, 
O'Hara, the Sheridans, Weſt, &c. | 
Of her late Writers in this line are 
ſome, whoſe names are not yet forgotten, 
and others, whoſe works ſhall laſt as long 
as the Engliſh ſtage ſhall hold the mir- 
rour up to nature: Earl of Orrery;, N. 
Ff2 Tate; 
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Tate; Concannen ; John Kelly, author of 
the Married Philoſopher, &c.; Dr. Mad- 
den, of Themiftocles, &c.; Jones, of The 
Earl of Efjex, &c.; Morgan, of Philo- 
clea; Hartſon, of The Counteſs of Salis 
bury, &c.; A. Phillips; Mrs. Centlivre ; 
Sir R. Steel; Farquhar ; and Southerne. 


Nor muſt we, Denham, e'er forget thy ſtrain, 
Whilſt Cooper's hill commands the neighb'ring plain. 


| When the Spy came out, it was ſaid by 
Waller, of the Author, That he broke 
out like the Iriſh rebellion, three-ſcore 
| thouſand ſtrong, when nobody in the leaſt 
expected it.” Southerne may, perhaps, 
be placed immediately after Shakeſpeare 
and Otway, A late French writer gives 
bim a very diſtinguiſhed place among the 
Engliſh tragic Poets. He ſelects Oroonoko 
as the moſt ſtriking example of that truth, 
in painting pathetic ſcenes of deep diſ- 
treſs, in which he owns it is difficult to 
diſpute precedence with the Engliſh. The 
ſame author ſays, the Conſcious Lovers is 
the beſt comedy in our language. It may 
be queſtioned whether we have any plays, 


Pee of Shakeſpeare, more abounding 
with 


* 
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with true humour than thoſe of Farquhar. 
I know that his humour has been called 
low, but time ſeems adding to his reputa- 
tion what it is detracting from that of 
Congreve. | 

It would perhaps be injurious to the 
memory of Dr. Goldſmith, to draw his 
poetical character from his theatrical 
pieces, though they are replete with the 
true vis comica. His fame muſt be 
founded upon his Traveller, Deſerted 
Village, and Vicar of Wakefield, But 
his ſhade may reſt in peace; his tomb is 
to be inſcribed by the * Author of the 
Rambler, which is more honourable to the 
Bard than if his aſhes had been depoſited in 
the cemetery of Kings. 


OLIVARII-GOLDSMITYH, 
Poetz, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, 
qui nullum fere ſeribendi genus 
T5 non tetigit, 
nullum quod tetigit non ornavit; 5 
Sive riſus efſent movendi, 
Sive lacrimæ, 


* Dr. Johnſon has honoured the Publiſher with a copy, 
though the epitaph is not yet finiſhed, the identical ſpot 
where Goldſmith. was born being not yet aſcertained. 

Ff3 Affectuum 
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Affectuum potens, at lenis, dominator ; 
ingenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuſtus ; 
hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratia, 
ku in Hibernia natus 
Eblanæ literis inſtitutus, 5 


Londini obiit MDCCLXXIV. 


LETTER: XL. 
Dublin. 

TH E imitative arts are, at beſt, plants of 

a ſlow growth; they require not only 
a genial ſoil, but the careful cultivation of 
opulence and peace. Tne cauſes which I 
have ſhewn to be inimical to letters, are 
hoſtile to them. Poetry and Muſic may 
arrive at a certain degree of perfection 
amidſt tumult and commotion, but Painting 
requires ſecurity and fixed eſtabliſhment. 
The implements of poetry are few, and al- 
ways at hand, and the exerciſe of them is 
not altogether incompatible with any ſtate 
of a mind diſpoſed that way. Public ca- 


Jamity, and private miſery, whilſt they fur- 
niſh 
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niſn the fitteſt poetical ſubjects, kindle, 
at the ſame time, indignation, revenge, 
anguiſh, deſpair, and other paſſions, which 
ſometimes prove the ſtrongeſt incentives to 
the poetic furor. 

It is far otherwiſe with the arts of de- 
gn. Thoſe pictures which exiſt in the 
mind of a man of genius, and which may 
be ſoon ſketched and coloured in words, 
require a very laborious, extenſive, and un- 
interrupted practice of imitation, before 
they can be embodied on the - canvaſs. It 
ſhould not therefore be wondered at, that 
thoſe efforts of ingenuity which we, per- 
haps, too highly prize in other countries, 
Have but lately diſcovered themſelves in 
Ireland. Yet I have ſeen ſome very good 
portraits here. Thoſe of Latham ire ad- 
mirable, far ſuperior to thoſe of Mr. Jer- 
vaiſe ; who was of this country, and whoſe 
celebrity he principally owes to the partia- 
lity of Mr. Pope. There is a good pic- 
ture by Bindon in the Poor-houſe. The 
preſent Mr. Hunter has done ſome capi- 
tal portraits, and Mr. and Mis. Trotter have 
both great merit in that way. | 

F 4 . "But 
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But Landſkip is the line in which all the 
painters of Ireland ſet out, and in which 

ſome of them haye arrived at the greateſt. 
eminence. You know the works of Barret. 
There is a Roberts at preſent, a very young 
man, whoſe works are fine, Mr. Fiſber too, 
Aſbford, and others, deſerve great praiſe. 1 
have ſeen a picture by Butts; whoſe fame 
here is above that of all others, though his 
death was premature. If I were to aſſign 
a reaſon for this general excellence of Iriſh 
_ artiſts in Landſkip, I ſhould aſcribe it to the 
beautiful face ofthe country, which abounds 

with ſcenery the moſt pictureſque. 

I be higheſt branches of painting can 
never flouriſh, except where the patronage 
of the opulent concurs with other favour- 
able circumſtances. This country is too 
indigent for ſufficient encouragement. Till 
within a very few years, England herſelf 
could not boaſt of many eminent artiſts. 
Her progreſs, however, within the laſt 
twenty years has been rapid, beyond the 
example of other places, and former times. 
She has already evinced the futility of their 

ſpeculations, who attribute to climate an 
omnifick 
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omnifick influence upon the fine arts, 
What would the Abbe du Bos now fay, if 
he heard his own countrymen admit, that 
London has at this day more capital 
painters than Paris? Though the latter had 
no leſs than 6100 artiſts * and ſtudents in 
defign, A. D. 1771. 

Public eſtabliſhments for cultivating the 
polite arts in the different nations of Eu- 
rope, are not very antient: the oldeſt of 
the kind being that by the Duke of Mi- 
lan, under the guidance of Leonardo da 
Vinci; which was diſſolved, on the duke's 
being made priſoner, long before the aca- 
demy of Florence was founded in the year 
1562. St, 'Luke's at Rome was eſtabliſhed 
by Gregory XIII. and, nearly at the ſame 
time, the celebrated ſchool of Carraches 
was opened at Bologna, The royal academy 
of Paris was founded in 1648. Junius, in 


L' Academie Royale, Eleves fy - 200 
L' Acad. de S8. Luc - . - 150 
Ecole aux Gobelins - - 50 
Ecole gratuite ſous IinſpeQion de Lieotenant Police 500 
Ecole grat. des freres dans les paroiſſes b 1200 
Il y outre cela 600 artiſtes donnant legow pour} ___ 

del argent, conter a chacun 4. eleves = 1 3 
6100 
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his book de pictura veterum, publiben ten 
years before this period, occaſionally men- 
tions an academy at Arundel-bouſe in Lon- 
don, in which were expoſed to public view, 
2 capital collection of drawings, &c. be- 
longing. to the noblemen of that title, 
The royal academy in London was not 
founded until 1768. - So that the earlieſt 
public eſtabliſhment in England is that of 
the Society for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, inſtituted in 
1753; which was poſterior by ſome years, 
to a ſimilar inſtitution in Ireland, under 
the name of the Dublin Society. 1 
This truly patriotic body, with a view 
of advancing the polite arts, erected. an 
academy, furniſhed with living models, 
and caſts from the antique ſtatues, under 
the direction of Mr. Meſt, who was not only 
the beſt draftſman of his time in this coun- 
try, but perhaps in Europe. In this ſchool 
a conſiderable number of painters have been 
bred, ſome of whom have obtained a con- 
fiderable degree of reputation both in Rome 
and London. But, whether it was that 
Mr. Weſt, though ſuperlatiyely qualified 
as far as he went, being neither a painter 
| | nor 
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nor 2 ſculptor, but a mere draftſman, and 
conſequently limited in his views, drawing 
and the clear-ob/cure were cultivated as an 
end, and not as the means to ſomething ſtill 
greater, and far beyond ſuch narrow boun- 
daries— Or, whether it was that the Dub- 
lin Society wanted either the knowledge, 
or ability, to ſtrike out ways of employing 
thoſe they had formed, and thereby of ad- 
vancing the arts to that perfection they are 
capable of— I ſay, from whichever of 
theſe, or from what other cauſe ſoever, it 
has ſo happened, that moſt of thoſe bred 
here have gone over to England; where, 
from want of patrons or friends intereſted 
in their ſucceſs, many of them have been 
unavoidably driven into the inferior walks 
of art; in which, however, they are out- 
done by none. Dixon has brought mezzo- 
tintos to a degree of perfection, unexpected 
in that ſpecies of engraving. And there 
have been many others eminent in the ſame 
line; Brooke, Burke, Chambers, F iſher, | 
Frye, Gwymm, Houſton, M*Ardell, Pur- 
cell, Spooner, Watſon, &c. 

The genius of Ireland then has not been 


dormant of late, and if the Dublin Society 
I has 
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has been unſucceſsful in forming, or rather | 
finiſhing, the moſt eminent characters in this 
line; ſhe has, however, multiplied inferior 
_ artiſts, and refined the taſte of thoſe employ- 
ed in manufactures; both which tend vaſt» 
ly to ſoften manners, and humanize ſociety. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch inſtitutions, if 
properly managed, might, as I'conceive, 
be converted to the moſt exalted | pur- 
| Poſes; yet if we examine the effects 
produced by thoſe of a fimilar kind, we 
ſhall find, that, if that of Dublin has failed, 
it has failed in common with thoſe on the 
continent, where a concurrence of more 
favourable circumſtances, than could poſſi- 
bly meet in a dependent country, might 
have afforded a better proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs. Out of that multitude of artiſts 
inſtructed by the munificence of the grand 
monarch, not one has yet ariſen compa- 
rable to Le Brun, Le Sour, or Pouſſin. 
And, as if in mockery of human wiſdom, 
all the great maſters of Italy were formed, 
either before, or independent of, the ſeveral 
academies in that country; ſo that the 
higheſt attainments in the arts are not to 


be expected from a en of novices. 
This 
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This very country furniſhes a ſtriking ex- 
ample of this aſſertion, Mr. Barry never 
had a maſter, as I am informed. Nay, he 
obtained a firſt premium from the Dublin 
Society for hiſtory painting, when a boy, 
before he had ever ſeen a picture of the 
kind. His Inquiry into the obſtruction of the 
arts, Cc. firſt led me to his name. There 
it was eaſily ſcen that his penetration had 
ſounded the very bottom of his art. I was 
ſurpriſed that an artiſt of ſuch learning had 
not arreſted the attention of the Public; 
and ſtill more ſo, when, on examining his 
works, I found them conceived in the 
grandeſt ſtyle, and executed in the beſt 
manner; his drawings of the nud being cor- 
rect to the utmoſt truth of nature, How- 
ever imprudently this rifing genius may 
have invited the attacks of criticiſm, by 
his ſtrictures on eſtabliſhed characters, he 


muſt be allowed a place among the firſt 


artiſts of the preſent age; and perhaps the 
next will wonder how this could have been 


_ * ſo long blind to his merit. 


The hiſtory of the arts furniſhes abun- 
dance of other examples of maſters being 


formed almoſt magiſtra natura, in coun- 
tri es 
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tries where there was not a deficiency of mo- 
dels for imitation. When we conſider 
this, together with the natural propenſity 
of all children to drawing, and beſides, 
the almoſt innumerable difficulties that are 
to be ſurmounted before perfection can be 
attained, ahd that nothing can carry the 

artiſt ſucceſsfully on, but a peculiar caſt of 
thought, and uncommon vigour of mind, 
the energy of which nothing can baffle, 
it is eaſily ſeen how preferable it would be 
to fix the prize at the. end, rather than at 
the beginning of the race. The public 
patronage would, in England at leaſt, be 
more advantageouſly, and leſs expenſively 

employed, in contriving means for calling 
out the abilities, for great exertion, of thoſe 
characters which are already formed. 
Might not the age and nation derive credit 
from employing the firſt artiſts of England 
in painting St. Paul's, and other churches 
which want decoration ? This enlightened 
age is far enough removed from fanaticiſm, 
to charge ſuch ornaments with the weak- 
neſs of ſuperſtition, But left you ſhould 
fay to me ne ſutor ultra crepidam, I ſhall 


bid you good * 


LE T- 
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L.-T. & K - AMET 

| Dublin, + g 

HE antiquarians of this country con- 
tend, that Ireland is pointed out by 
Diodorus Siculus under the name of BEA- 
 EPION, 1. e. the Erin of the God Beal. 
He deſcribed it as being about the bigneſs 
of Sicily, and being over-againſt the Celtæ, 
as fruitful and pleaſant, abounding with 
large groves, and round temples, wherein 
the Prieſts, or Druids, ſung to their harps 
the praiſes of Apollo. He reports, that 
the God uſed to converſe with the natives, 
and that in nineteen years they could bring 
the moon ſo near as to diſcover her moun- 
tains and vallies. From whence they 
would infer it to have been intimated, that 
the Iriſh were acquainted with the cycles 
of both ſun and moon, and that they had 
made ſome progreſs in aſtronomy by the 
help of glaſſes. Be this, however, as it 
may, there is a concurrence of ſo many 
circumſtances in this paſſage applicable to 
Ireland, that it amounts to an exact de- 
ſcription, 
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ſcription. The name Erin, the ſituation, 
the ſize of the iſland, the Druids with 


their harps, the harp ſacred to Apollo, | 


and at this very day the enſign armorial of 
the kingdom, 
ut it is not neceſſary to recur to dubious 
authorities for proof that the Iriſh were, 
in a very carly period, addicted to muſic, 
The fact is ſupported by the moſt unex- 
ceptionable evidence; a ſketch of which I 
cannot refrain from giving you, though TI. 
muſt confeſs that I never ſo much as 
learned the gamut. I ſhall. not therefore 
pretend to write as a mulician, but as an 
antiquarian; and you will allow me to be, 
like ſome other antiquarians, very fond of 
what I do not underſtand. 

We have already ſeen that the Druide, 
Bards, Mu/icians, &c. of Ireland had por- 


tions of land aſſigned them for their main- 


tenance. It may be well ſuppoſed that 
muſicians had this legal eſtabliſhment, 
not only as they were officers of the court, 
but as they were miniſters in the public 
worſhip of the Gods. The high honours 
and emoluments, attendant on this art, 
muſt m—_— have produced eminence 1n 

4 any 
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many of i its numerous profeſſors, . Accord- 
ingly, Cambrenſis, who ſcarcely allows 
the Iriſh any other good quality, confeſſes 
their tranſcendeney in muſic. He ſtrains 
his ſtyle to ſuch a pitch, in order to ex- 

preſs this peculiar excellence, that it is 
almoſt impoſlible * tranſlate him. In 
mußcis ſolum, Ge. © T can only praiſe 
their excellence in SS ay muſic, in 
which' they are- ſkilled incomparably above 
any other nation I have ſeen.— Their in- 
 ſtruments are the harp, the pipe, and the 
timbrel.“ Polydore Virgil holds the ſame 

language, Hiberni ſunt musica peritiſſimi. 
And the Welch chronicles affirm, that 
« Griffith Ap-Conan, King of North 
Wales, being of Iriſh lineage by his mo- 
ther, and alſo born in Ireland, carried 
with him from thence divers cunning mu- 
ficians into Wales, who deviſed, in a man - 
ner, all the inſtrumental muſic uſed there. 
Which appears as well by the books writ- 
ten in the ſame, as alſo by the names of 
the tunes and meaſures uſed —_— them 
to this day.“ 
The C gngſcenti, 1 think, ain that 
Ireland is a ſchool of muſic. © Elen-a-Roon 
1 2 * has 
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has always been eſteemed as one of the fineſt 
melodies of any country 3 Longolee and Min- 
 du-Deelas are of the ſame caft, Paſquali uſed 
to play the firſt of theſe with variations; 
which, they ſay, only weakened its original 
force. Though nothing can be more lively 
than their common jig tunes, their fineſt airs 
are of a plaintive turn, and ſuppoſed to 
have been thoſe ſet to the elegies for re- 
nowned warriors, or to the fighs of com- 
| plaining lovers. Of the latter ſoft are 
thoſe L have named, as is evident from 
the titles “; and in the ſame line is that 
charming melody, Molhy- a- Staur; for 
which Mr. Ogle, knight of the ſhire for 
the county of ben has written ſome - 
| beautiful ſtanzas. 
They talk of a ee n ahoy 
had of late, called Carolan, who, like Ho- 
mer, was blind, and like him, went 
about ſinging and playing his rhapſodies. 
His poetry was in Erifh, and not much 
| praiſed, but his muſie is celebrated. From £ 
an early diſappointment in love he is faid 
to "wy attuned his harp to the elegine 


1 12 K. PS. , the lovely laſs with theraren Jocks, 
rain. 
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train. 1 have hear'd one of theſe compo- 


fitions played; and to me the ſounds were 


as expreflive of ſuch a fituation of mind, 
as the words of a love- ſick elegy. The 
hiſtory of one of his famous compoſitions, 
called * Tiarna- Mayo, - which was ſome- 
what in the dirge ſtyle, is ſaid to be this: 
The muſician had offended Lord Mayo by: 
ſome witty ſarcaſms, of which he is re- 
ported to have been very liberal, and was 
forbid his houſe. After ſome time he 

prevailed to be heard, and he ſang this 
palinode in concert with his harp at din- 
ner, with which, Orpheus - like, he ſo 
charmed the powers of reſentment, that 
he was preſently reſtored to his Lordſhip's | 
favour. I have heard divers others of his 
tunes called Planxties, which are in the 
convivial ſtrain, and evidently calculated 
to inſpire good humour, and heighten the 
jollity of the feſtive hour,. They go by 
the names of thoſe gentlemen, for whoſe 
entertainments they were compoſed; as 
Planxty-Connor, Planxty- Johnſton, Planx= 
yt} oe: *. laſt of . has been 


3 Lord vu. . | 
"Of. dignified 
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dignified by better words than thoſe of the 


Bard, by Mr. Dawſon, late Baron of the 
Exchequer, andis now OE: eder 088 
Jones. 
They tell me, that * bis latter ace his 
never compoſed without the inſpiration of 
whiſkey, of which, at that critical hour, 
he always took care to hands a OT? 1 
him. 1 „ 


Ennius ple pater, nunquam niſi potus, + ad am 
We dicenda e 95 15 


Bu ear was fo end; awd his me- . 
mory ſo tenacious, that he has been 
known to play off, at firſt hearing, ſome of 
the moſt difficult pieces of Italian muſic, 5 
to the aſtoniſhment of Geminiani. 

The name of Mr. Poeckridge Aſt not 
to be loſt to the lovers of harmony, as he 
has enriched the art by the invention of 
the mufical giaſſes, now improved into the 
harmonica; an inſtrument, - if not of the 
greateſt force, yet certainly of the ſweeteſt 
tones in the compaſs of melody. He was 
born to a good eſtate in the county of 
Ts but more attached to muſic 
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than ceconomy, he, like many other men 
of genius, - outlived the poſſeſſion of it, and 
was obliged, in his old age, to make out a 
- precarious ſubſiſtence by the exerciſe of 
his art: he loſt his life but a few years 
ſince, in an accidental fire in Cornhill. 

- From what has been now obſerved rela- 
tive to the diſtinguiſhed excellence of the 
Iriſh ' muſicians, particularly in ancient 
times, compared with what has been 
proved, in former letters, that Feland 
was the old Scotia, it will not, 1 flatter 
myſelf, be difficult to trace the origin of 
what is now called, and juſtly enough, the 
Scots muſic. We have ſeen that there is 
proof. poſitive, from their own- chronicles, 
that the Welch received their inſtrumental 
muſic from Irelang, let us now ſee whether 
there be not proof preſumptive, the ſtrong- 
eſt which the nature of the thing is ca- 
pable of, that the Britiſh Scots borrowed 
their muſic alſo from the ſame quarter. 

It is in vain to ſay, as is generally faid, 
that David Rizzio was author of the Scots 
muſic. There is an internal evidence a- 
gainſt ſuch a ſuppoſition: the wild and 
paſtoral ſingularity of the Scots melodies is 

rr - 
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incompatible with the grave and loarnad 
compoſitions of Italy. And there is an 
external evidence {till more ſtrong: Rizzio 
was Secretary, not Muſician, to the Queen 
of Scotland. His father had been a muſi- 
- cian by profeſſion, . but we do not find that 
he was one himſelf. - That he might, how- 
ever, have played, improved, and collected 
the Scots airs, is very probable; but that 
a young diſſipated Italian, buſied in the 
intrigues of a court, and attendance on a 
Queen ſo fair, and fo. condeſcending as 
Mary, — could in a few years have diſſemi- 
nated ſuch multifarious compoſitions 
through a nation, which deſpiſed. his man- 
ners, and hated his perſon, 1s e in- 
gredible. i | | 
Nor can this invention be aſcribed to 
the Abbey of Melroſs. For where is the 
likelihood that a ſet of cloiſtered monks 
ſhould either invent or propagate a national 
muſic? The moſt that could be expected 
from ſuch a lazy tribe would have been 
a jubilate on the nativity of their founder, 
or ſome aſcetick of their order. For what 
have ſuch places ever produced, but meagre 
aa of the church, *. lives of 
fictitious 
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fictitious ſaints, or ſome wretched Latin 
_ chimes? Monaſteries have, to before; been 
the conſervators of literature, but carey the 
zaventors of any thing laudable;- 
Nor is it to be believed what is Mill more 
_ credible, that James the Firſt of Scotland 
was the author of the Scots tunes, though 
Buchanan does ſay, ** that he excelicd i in 
muſic more than became a King,” and 
though Taſſoni relates that he compoſed ſa- 
cred hymns, in which he was imitated 
by a prince of Venoſa. As well might we 
ſuppoſe, that his deſcendant, James the 
Sixth, was author of the literature of Eng- 
land, becauſe he was à very learned clerk, 
and wrote the Bafiliton Doron. 
The honour then of inventing the Scots 
muſie muſt be given to this country, the 
antient Scotia, ſo renowned for muſic in old 
times; from whence, as we have incontro- 
vertibly proved, the preſent Scotia derived 
her name, her extraction, her language, 
her poetry, &c. I have ſaid incontroverti- 
bly; but what will not be controverted, as 
well as advanced? Mr. Guthrie, the geo- 
grapher, among other excellencies of his 
native country, would perfuade us that it 
or” 7 G24. was 
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was of old famous for cookery, For this 
reaſon, that minced collops is a Scateb diſh, 
The learned writer, however, muſt have 
forgot that Macbeth had ſaid, when he 
found that en was od and AY cog : 
alive, Woes FA | 


we hare 2 the crak, not Kiles him, hs | 


The —_ "keoteb is is, to this FR in n univerſal 
uſe in Ireland for that operation of mincing 
or bruiſing their flax, whereby they ſeparate 
the pith from the ſtalk ; and for which, Lam 
told, they have Jeotching mills. We may, 
therefore, yenture to reſtore that ſavoury 
diſh of ſcotch d collaps to Old England, and 
the Scots tunes, as well as the ſongs of 
OHan, to Old Ireland. But farewel! I 
hope ſtill to cat my SO Wan _ 
you, &c, 


LETTER ALY, 


I, - Dublin. 
N a former leteey: I have biated, that 1 
ſhortened my tour weſtward on purpoſe' 


to o hear the 3 in Parliament. But, 
this 


this being a very quiet ſeſſion, I have had 


few queſtions debated in this aſſembly, of 
ſufficient importance to dignify eloguence. 


It i is not enough, that ſpeakers have fluency 


of ſpeech, preciſion of intellect, and fer- 
tility of imagination; they muſt alſo have 
an argument, in ſome degree, commenſu- 
rate to their abilities. The extent of the 


ſubject is apt to enlarge the powers of the 


| ſpeaker, and even ſtretch them 3 

their natural limits. On the contrary, a 

narrow ſubject, though capable of orna- 
ment, refutes grandeur, and without ſub- 


| limity, Healing is not oratory. Twopence 


a gallon, more or leſs, upon ale or ſpirits, 
can neither awaken ardour, nor rouſe at- 

tention. Tho charter of a corporation is 
of more moment, yet a debate upon it can 


only animate thoſe who are intereſted: 
| Whereas a great national queſtion will call 


forth all the energies of the ſpeaker, and 
ws every feeling of the hearer. © | 

- T-have frequently attended the houſe, and 
had but once an opportunity of hearing.any 
great exertions. This was upon the affair 
1 | | of 
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of ſupply, which naturally brought on the 
queſtion of the preſent ſtate of the nation. 
ſtate was repreſented by the different par- 
ties. On one. ſide of the houſe, it was held 
forth as the moſt flouriſhing of any country 
under Heaven, and that nothing was want- 
ing to make the people the moſt: happy in 
the univerſe, hut a contented reſignation = 
to the preſent meaſures of adminiſtration, 
On the other fide, you might have heard 
it repreſented, as the moſt injured nation on 
| the earth, deſpiſed as an alien, inſulted by 
penſions, oppreſſed by taxes, and fettered 
in commerce. 80 nn. Mr. Ogle 
paint the miſeries of the common people, 
that their eries almoſt tingled in my ears. 
Mr. Flood ſpoke, for the firſt time, on 
the. oppoſite fide of the queſtion ; but he 
confined himfelf to calculation, and affected 


rather to demonſtrate than perſuade. But 


there was no ſpark: of that flame remaining, 

wherewith he is ſaid to have ſet the galle- 
ries in a blaze, whenever he ſpoke; and 

when he was ſo mighty a favourite, that 
they preferred him to their Burkes, and 


their . It would, to be ſure, have 
1 been 5 
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been extremely embarraffing for him, to 
have played the orator in behalf of mea- 
ures, . which, for a ſeries of yeats, he had 


employed W ert of rhetoric to ems 


with infamy. Gal 

Mr. H. eee nd 3 voice, 
and pleaſing elocution. His exordium gave 
me hopes of great matters, but his oratory 
is of that wordy, oſtentatious kind, which 
muſt ſometimes diſappoint your expectations. 
He is here called Praucer u, from ſome 
ſimilitude they find in him to a horſe in 


mettle, einem m heed progreſs. fore 
ward, © 

Mr. Seott,: he Githienuginera, is one 
of the moſt powerful ſupporters of govern- 
ment. He does not affect making long 


ſpeeches, though one of the ableſt advo- 
cates of the bar; his talent hes in prompti- 
tude of reply, in dilution of objections, and 
in turning the arguments of his adverſaries | 


againſt themſelves, 
Mr. Huſſey is a fine 1 his 6n- 
poſing is _ his ae 2 his 


* See page 115. Gio 
action 


the manage, curvetting g at the height of his 
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action graceful, and his manner perſuaſive. | 
Mr. Velverton is vehement and forcible, 
But the greateſt pleaſure I received, was 

ſrom a very young man, a Mr. Daly, whoſe 

ſentiments were ſuch as became a country 
gentleman, and whoſe' manner was vaſtly 


engaging. He was clear, he: was manly, 


he was copious. His invective againſt the 
Secretary was ſo keen, and fo poignant, that 
Demoſthenes, at bis age, would not have 
been aſhamed of it. He lifted up his voice, 
be ſaid, in behalf of his oppreſſed country, 
which he had juſt heard repreſented in ſuch 
an opulent condition. I who had ſo re- 
cently ſeen the ſcenes he ſo pathetically be- 
wailed, could not help going along with 
him in every thing he ſaid, that was not 
perſonal. Vet, what was advanced by the 
friends of adminiſtration, was in ſome de- 
gree true;, the kingdom being certainly, 
upon the whole, in a progreſſive ſtate of 
improvement. What muſt it then oP | 
been, if things are ſo much mended? 
Among other good ſtories of a late mem- 
ber, Mr. Harwood, they tell you a reply he 
made to a ſpeech of the late Dr, Andrews, 
a wo eloquent and ipgenfous man; who 
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| Had been at ſome pains to collect all that 
could ſpecioufly be ſaid in favour of the 
opulent ſtate of the kingdom, its export of 
proviſions from the ſouth, of linen from 
the north, the magnificence of the capital, 
and the ſumptuous entertainments every 
where given, &c. &c. The old barriſter 
is repreſented as riſing up lowly, and ſtand- 
ing up for ſome time, ſhifting his cloak 
from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, without arti- 
culating a word but Mr. Speaker, —and at 
length meaſuring out, in ferguerſh accents, 
a laboured panegyric upon his honourable 
friend's powers of ſpeech. He congratulated 
the houſe upon ſuch a ſenator, the uni- 
verſity upon ſuch a preſident, and the king- 
dom upon ſuch an advocate, who had 
proved it, all at once, to be ſo very rich, 
from being of late ſo very poor.—“ As to 
myſelf, ſays he, it would be the utmoſt 
ingratitude if I did not return the gentle- 
man my particular thanks for the pleaſure 
he made me feel during his very bong, yet 
very ſhort oration ; for he perſuaded me 
that every halfpenny in my pocket was 
turned into a guinea; nor am I convinced 
that the thing may not be fo ſtill; where. 
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fore let me examine,” —then pulling ſome 
money « out of his pocket, he turned round 
to the houſe, and concluded with theſe 
words:—* Ah! no, my dear friends, I find 1 
was deceived, for the halfpence are but half. 
n. 3 wag 

There is, open da ape ofa 
ſproches, delivered in one ſeſſion only, col- 
lected by Sir James Caldwell; which cer- 


tainly does credit to the recollection of that 


ingenious baronet ; yet they do not allow 
here that it reflects any honour on the na- 
tion. For they ſay that juſtice is not done 
to any of the ſpeakers, except thoſe of the 
middle claſs ; the third claſs being made to 
ſpeak too well, but the firſt not well 
enough. We, however, thought that, upon 
the whole, it placed Iriſh oratory in a very 
favourable point of view. | 
It is on all hands agreed that he dig- 
nity of the long robe has always been 
ſupported here with great credit. The opi- 
nion of the Attorney-general is reckoned al- 
moſt infallible z and they talk of old Ma- 
lone as a prodigy, but he is now paſt ſeventy, 
and ſeldom ſpeaks in the houſe, though 
his powers are not diminiſhed at the bar. 
2 The 
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The firſt-rate lawyers look down upon a 
ſeat on the bench. A ſeat in gelen 
is a ſufficient paſſport to a puifny Judge's 


place; and till of late, all the chief Judges 


were Engliſn; now adtnitiftratior rewards 
parliamentary ſervices with thoſe offices. 


——— — —— At S; 


The only Engliſh judge at preſent is the 


lord Chancellor, and he gives univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction. Bufinefs is almoſt entirely con- 
ducted by /awyers in the houſe of com- 


mons; and in the houſe of lords very little 
is done, but merely paſſing of bills. 
It is remarked, that whatever faſhion 


prevails in London, it is generally followed 


in Dublin, No ſooner were your medical 
wigs laid aſide, than an attempt was made 
to do the like here. But in vain ! the fa- 
eulty were not yet ripe enough for this ca- 


pital improvement in the practice of phyſic. 


A conſultation of the whole college was 
held upon it, and it was carried by the au- 


thority of the ſeniors, rather than a majo- 


rity of the fellows, in favour of the pre- 
ſcriptive honours of the head. 


Old Malone has given another inſtance 


of the clearneſs of his head, by diſencum- 
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: bering it of this load of barbariſm. And 
a more venerable. figure my. eyes never be- 
held, than this great lawyer in his ſilver 
locks, But nobody durſt follow. his ex- 
_ ample, though he is the prince of his pro- 
feſſion. The Iriſh judges, however, do 
not wear ſuch immenſe volumes upon the 
breaſt as thoſe of England. T am per- 
ſuaded that ſuch tortuous wreaths, of horſe 
tails, and goats beards, do not inſpire that 
reyerence which they might once perhaps 
have done; they give the perſon rather a 
burleſque air, and take off from that ve- 
nerable aſpect which their natural locks 
gave to Coke and Verulam. 
But let me not waſte my paper, and 
your patience, with ſuch trivial reflections, 
which, however I may make them, I only 
give you as the laſt ſtrokes of that ſketch I 
have attempted of the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land; which ſtate reflects, as a mirror, 
the true ſpirit of its political conſtitution. 
And having now touched upon almoſt every 
ſubject worthy the attention of an Eng- 
liſhman, it is full time that we cloſe our 
correſpondence, which has been protracted . 
„ to 
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to an uncommon length ; eſpecially as the 
utilitas juvandi has all along been dee 
to the gratie placends. = 
If rejecting the common ſentimental 36 
1 have been ſometimes dull, and often te- 
dious, you are partly to blame, for you tell 
me I have made you ſee ſome things in a 
new light, and Expreſs a wiſh that I had 
ſaid more even upon turf-bogs.. Laudari 0 
laudato Viro is, you muſt confeſs, an ani- 
mating conſideration. I do not know how 
I may have communicated my ideas rela- 
tive to this country, but I know they are 
very different from what they were when 
I faw you laſt; and I am perſuaded, that 
in England we know leſs of Ireland, than 
of the more remote parts of the empire. 
We look upon it as a ſpot over-run with 
lakes and bogs, where nothing is worth 
| notice but a Giant 's.cauſeway, a Killarney, 
a Dargle, or a Salmon-leap. If ſuch objects 
had fallen in my way, I ſhould only have 
confidered them as not unworthy obſerva- 
tion: As a citizen of the world, altiora 
peto. I look upon Ireland as one of the 
moſt important political objects which an 
Engliſhman can behold, who at once wiſhes 
Hh the 
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the aggrandiſement of the Britiſh empire, 
and the happineſs of human nature at large. 
We frequently ſquander much blood and 
treaſure in the extenſion of territory, while 
ve neglect to improve, to the beſt advan- 
tage, that territory we poſſeſs ; as indivi- 
duals purchaſe new eſtates, without taking 
care to cultivate their old ones. Farewell, 
my dear Watkinſon, till I fee you; and 
again farewell. 


APPEN- 


AP PENDI X 


An Atcovne if ſore antique Curiofties — 


ma fmall Bag near Cullen. 


Honns large enough to have a circle of 
about three feet diameter deſcribed on 
each palm. 

1731, A brazen veſſel comilding two gallons 
and an half, which had four legs; a broad 
bumped bottom, growing narrow to the neck, 
and from thence wider towards the brim, and 
weighed nineteen pounds. 

1732, A poor woman, taking up a black 
 Nimy ſtuff, which ſies very deep, to dye wool, 
found three pieces of bright metal of equal 


ſize, and in ſhape of heaters uſed for ſmooth- 
ing, which, weighing ſeven pounds and an half, 


ſhe ſold as braſs. Same year, a labourer found 
a piece of gold, like the fruſtum of a ſpheroid, 
leſs than half a ſmall egg, which weighed three 
ounces four pennyweight ſeven grains. 
1738, Seven arrows of braſs, about five 
inches long each, two inches of which formed a 
Hh 2 ſocket 
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ſocket of three-fourths of an inch diameter, in 
each of which was a ſhaft of rotten wood, about 
nine inches long—from the ſocket to the point 
they were two-edged and tapered; on either 
fide was a beard, one inch and an half long 
from the point. —Thirteen ſpears of the ſame 
metal, ten inches long, four of which formed 
a ſocket of about one inch and three-fourths in 
diameter, at the entrance of the handle near 
the ſocket. the blades were broad, but gradu- 
ally grew accute to the point; the handles of 
each ſeemed ſound and of quartered aſh, about 
ſix feet, but on taking them they ſoon moul- 
dered away ; they all weighed fix pounds and 
an half. ' 

1739, A boy found a circular plate of beaten 
gold, about eight inches in diameter, lapped 
up in a triangular form, wherein were incloſed 
three ingots of gold, weighing about a pound. 

1742, A thin plate of gold, in the form of 
an ellipſis, the tranſverſe diameter about two 
inches and a quarter, and the conjugate leſs 
than an inch; weight eighteen r S2is-ar 
fifteen grains. 

1744, A golden cup in almoſt the form of 
a wine glaſs, the handle of which was hollow, 
and about one inch and an half long, of the 
| thickneſs of a gooſe quill; it was chaſed, and 
contained about a thimblefull; the bottom was 


flat and about the breadth of a ſix-pence, 
weight 
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weight twenty-one pennyweight twelve grains. 
A tube of four inches long, and as thick as the 
ſtem of a tobacco-pipe, which weighed one 
- ounce ſeven pennyweight twenty grains. 

1745, A quadrangular veſſel of bright yel-. 
| low metal, each ſide of which about ten inches 
long at the brim, and from the brim to the 
bottom eight inches; five inches from the 
brim was entirely flat, the remainder was ſemi- 
globular ; on either ſide was an handle, like 
thoſe on common metal pots. This the poor 
woman who found it ſold to a tinker for a 
ſhilling. N. B. The common Iriſh, at this day, 
have a veſſel, not unlike this, of ſolid timber, ex- 
cavated, which they call a Mather ; the only dif- 
ference is, that the mather is not ſo wide, and all 
the. fides are flat, and the mouth is ſomewhat 
wider than the bottom. In a cabbin where I en- 
tered with Mr. Baker, mY offered 15 cream in 

a mather to drink, 

1748, A braſs weapon, two feet ſeven inches 
long, which was two-edged from the hilt to 
the rr We Theſe edges very much reſembled 
the fin which proceeds out, of both ſides of an 
cel, from the navel to the top of the tail. It 
ſeemed to, have been caſt in that form and ne- 
ver whetted, It was one inch and three- 
fourths broad near the hilt, from which, for 
four inches, it was diminiſhed to an inch and a 
| „ $3. W 
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quarter. PF rom thence to the middle it in- 
creafed an inch and an half; and from thence 
it grew narrower to the termination in an acute 
point. The blade was near half an inch thick; 

the part taken for the hilt was about 8 
inches, near an inch broad in the middle, but 
leſs toward the blade and the pommel; in it 
were ſix rivets, each of which was about three- 
fourths of an inch long. and on one of them 
hung a thin piece of gold, which weighed 
twelve pennyweight nine grains. ” 

1747, A girl found a thin plate of pold 
rolled up, which extended, was fourteen inches 
long, and about a quarter broad—another of 
the ſame kind, in a ſod of turf, as be Cre the 
1 . 
1749, A plate of gold, wd WAY ten' bcben 
in diameter, T bens was a gold wire inlaid 
round the rim, and about three inches towards 
the centre there was gold twiſt ſowed in and 
out, and by it angther plate of four inches dia- 
meter was faſtened within—for the larger had 
a hole in the middle wherein the leſſer was 
concentrically fitted. Three tubes like gooſe 
quills ſplit open, | 
1750, A ſmall-plate of gold, in the form of 
an equilateral triangle, of one inch and three- 

fourths each- fide. The finder fold it to a 
pedlar without weighing for 21, 125. —And 
his 
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his wife fonnd, the ſame year, in a ſod of turf, 
a piece of gold which weighed eleven penny- 
weight ſixteen grains—a ring like a ring-dial, 
one ounce three pennyweight twelve grains. 

1751, Such another weapon as that found 
in 1748, on the rivets of which was a plate of 
gold which covered one ſide; at the end of 
which was a thing like the pommel of a ſmall 


 - ſword, with three links af a chain hanging aut - 


of it: all the gold together weighed three 
ounces three pennyweight eleven grains. 
A plate of gold five inches broad at one 
end, and four on the other, and almoſt ſix 
long, beautifully chaſed and engraved. The 
goldſmith, to whom it was ſold, ſaid he ſup- 
poſed it to have been part of a crown. It 
weighed one ounce twenty penny weight ſixteen 
4 grains, | | 
A piece of hollow gold in form of the mucro 
of a ſcabbard of a ſmall ſword, which weighed 
one ounce twenty- -three pennyweight ſevenccen 
grains. 1 
A weapon of the han form of that deſcribed 
in 1748, but that the metal of this was more 
' refined. A goldſmith upon trial found there 
was gold in it. Cloſe to the hilt on the thick 
Part was engraved an oblong ſquare, about one 
inch and an half long, inlaid with paves and 


FOPPer: 
| A ſmall 
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A ſmall hollow cylindrical piece of braſs, two 
inches and an half long, and about three- 
fourths of an inch diameter, open at one end ; 
the other end reſembled a finder, uſed by n 
ers in cleaving twigs. 

A gold veſſel in the form of our chalice, but 
with a handle naturally curved. The cup was 
cracked and bulged, but opened to its full 
capacity would contain almoſt a pint. . The 


| bottom was not found. The cap and handle 


were chaſed and engraved, and weighed ten 
ounces twelve e twenty-three 
grains, 
I ðo thin leaves of gold, folded in each 
other like the hats of babies, each about three 
inches in diameter; the crown of one of them 
was in the form of a cone and ſmooth. John 
Damer, Eſq; of Shronehill, gave for them 
their weight in coin, Viz, one guinea and an 
half. 
A piece of gold almoſt in 3 of a large 
ſcollop ſhell, Mr. Damer gave for this alfo 
its weight in coin, viz. fourteen gvincas and 
an half. | 
Two pieces of gold, one like a man's thumb 
and hollow, the other an oblong ſquare, about 
three inches long and one broad, both weighed 
three ounces nine pennyweight twenty. one 
grains, and about two grains of gold wire. ' A 
: | —P 
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lump of coarſe braſs of about a pound weight, 
which ſeemed to have remained in the ladle 
after caſting. A piece of gold two inches 
long, as thick as a child's finger, and that 
ſeemed to have been cut off a larger piece, on 
the edge of an anvil; it e one ounce ſe- 
ven grains. | 
Something in the form of a bow, about ſix 
inches long, of black heavy wood, but gritty 


like a ſtone : on either end was a thin plate of 
gold which entirely covered about half an inch 


of it, through which paſſed a ſmall ſcrew which 


faſtened the plate, and from which appended 
a little gold chain. The plates and chain were 
(without being weighed) ſold for two guineas. 
The wood is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Damer. 
1753, Twenty-two of the braſs ſwords, pret- 
ty much as before deſcribed, ſome of which 
were an inch more, and ſome ſo much leſs than 
two feet and three only fourteen inches. 
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Fig. 1. Plate facing laſt page, reproſents à 
very extraordinary piece of plated gold, which 
Thomas Foreſyth, Eſq; ſhewed me: it was 
found by his ſervant, cutting turf in a bog in 
the county of Tyrone, The creſeent, if com- 
pleted, would form a circle of about eight 
inches and a half diameter ;—the diſtance be- 
tween the horn or extremities of the creſcent is 
two inches; — the diameter of the hollow five 
inches;—the greateſt breadth of the plate, three 
inches; —at the end of the horns were two 
plates, cutting, the other at right angles, each 
of which was larger than a fix pence, but lefs 
than a ſhilling, What uſe it had been applied 
to I pretend not to determine, but conjecture 
it to have been a fort of gorget worn either by 
a Prieſt or a Judge. It was of ſo elaſtic a tem- 
per, that though the horns approached ſo neat 
each other, it would open ſo as to receive a 
neck of moderate thickneſs, _ | 25 
Keating mentions a miraculous collar, called 
Fadb . Morain, firſt worn by Fearaidach Fion- 
fachtah, ſo called from his love of ſtrict juſ- 
| tice, in the beginning of the firſt century, 
This collar, he tells us, was endowed with a 
moſt ſurpriſing property, for if it was tied 
about the neck of an unjuſt Judge, who in. 
| tended to pronounce falſe ſentence, it would 
immediately rink, and contract itſelf cloſe ſo 
| a8 
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as almoſt t to ſtop the breath ; but if the Judge 


who wore it changed his reſolution, and re- 
ſolved to be juſt in his deciſion, it would in- 
| ſtantly SEES itſelf, and hang looſe about the 
neck. This Jadb Morain was likewiſe uſed to 
try the integrity of witneſſes in judicial af- 
fairsz and if it were put round the neck of a 


perſon who deſigned being a falſe witneſs, it 


continued. cloſing,. till it had either. throtiled 
him or extorted the truth. Such is-the account 
of the wonderful collar, given by the father of 
Iriſh hiſtory ! Whether that we have ſeen is 
one of them, I leave the reader to judge. 


Fig. 2. is a repreſentation of a piece of gold 
no in the poſſeſſion of Sir Capel Molyneux. 


It is about three inches diameter. What the uſe 
of it was, I dare not ſo much as gueſs. It has 
been conjectured, yet without much warrant 
even from the ſhape, that it had been uſed as 
a fibula for the old Iriſh mantle z but the Rev. 
Mr. Archdall ſhewed me caſts in lead of ſeve- 
rals of them, which had been in the poſſeſſion 
of Dr. Pocock, Biſhop of Offory, ſome of 
which were ſo ſmall that the little cups or bell- 
like figures at the ends touched each other ; 


and he had ſome without cups at all; which 


_ plainly proves that they never could have been 
intended for fbulas. Mr. Foreſyth told me he 
had ſeen one, found in his neighbourhood, 

E 9 5 above 
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above twice. the. ſize; and a coldſenich Appel 
me he had melted no leſs than four of theni, 
ſome of which had been larger and ſome ſmaller 
than this one ; and that he had heard of many 
more being ſold, by the perſons who found 
them, to other goldſmiths, 

I muſt obſerve too, that Mr. Archdall ſhew- 
ed me a drawing of a plate of gold, in all re- 
ſpects like that repreſented Fig. 1. only that it 
had not the two little tranſyerſe Plates 3 at t the 


ends of the horns, 
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